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MODERN COSTUMES. 


Happening into an artist’s studio a short 
time since, we saw upon his wall, drawn with 
crayon, the figure of a young lady, in what 
was then the costume of the day, from boots 
to chignon, and underneath was written, 
“American or Chinese—which?” It would, 
indeed, have puzzled one to tell, and we were 
not surprised when he told us that the young 
lady, whose portrait he had stealthily taken 
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as she stood looking at his pictures, was so 
much offended with him that she left his 
room in a miff, and had not spoken to him 
since, albeit he is a young man of handsome 
bearing, and of most excellent temper and 
prospects. The fate of this worthy young 
artist ought, perhaps, to have deterred us 
from eommitting the offence which we are 
about to perpetrate; but we trust a lifelong 
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service in support and defence of the sex may 
be admitted in mitigation of damages. 


The fashion plate we present on the pre- 
ceding page, is, perhaps, a slight exagger- 


ation; but so is any picture, that is com- 
mended for its fidelity to nature. A picture 
in color and drawing that only repeats nature, 


does not take a very high position with con- 
noisseurs; it is the province of genius in art 


to make it evidently up to. nature, therefore 
we justify our plate. The chignon is increased 
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present the figure in contrast with its Chinese 
counterpart, as proving the axiom that anti- 
podes meet—the celestial and the “angular. 
Saxon,” as a venerable friend of ours terms 
all white people. There is a decided simi- 
larity, only more so, and the Chinese alinon- 
eyed damsel is evidently complimenting her 


antipodal sister on her near approach to the 
celestial standard of grace and elegance. By 
perseverance, by-and-by, such perfection may 


_ be attained, that the human semblance will be 


in order to meet a growing necessity of the 
time, which involves the necessity of reducing 
the bonnet, indeed, rendering that article as 
much a nonentity as possible, without reduc- 
ing the expense. The short dress, minus the 
hoops, the circus-rider’s jacket, and the 
retinue of ribbons that curl about the form 
in snaky combination, are, it will be admitted, 
very becoming, while the taper ankle and 
dainty gaiter complete a tout ensemble that 
the eye of taste can never tire of seeing, We 


lost to fashionable womanhood, and each 
devotee will have to be labelled, in order to 
distinguish her. Of one thing we are sure; 
if the tendency to chignon increases, there 
will be an overweight atop, that will be dis- 
astrous in case of accident, and if the wearer 
should stumble, gravitation would vindicate 
itself as though she were a corn-stalk witch. 

Of quite another character is the fashion 
plate upon this page, illustrating the aris- 
tocracy of poverty. Herein fashion is carried 
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to extremes, and the unwholesome examples 
sport their finery with the natural abandon 


of those to the manner born. The hauteur 


of the embodiment of the spirit of Queen | 


Elizabeth, with the ghosi of the parasol, bears 
the true aristocratic mark. What a regal 
dignity there is on that brow! what a grace 


in the folded hands! what a majestic pose 
in the romanesque feet! That dress is regal, 
with real point lace at.the bottom; that train 
is imperial, no mistake about it; that nose, 
retrousse, turns up at the approach of Mary 
the Queen of Scots, the other party, who sues 
for her attention. How the o’ertopping 
plumes angrily vibrate at the audaci- 

ty! There is a block on Tower Hill for 

the intrusion. Nothing less will sat- 

isfy offended majesty. The costume 

of Mary is less marked, because in- 

delible ink would not show on it, 
maybe, but the dress is queenly. The 
chignon is marvellous, but hairy; the 
bonnet recherche; the train’ yolu- 
minous. The low-neck dress reveals 

grace that offends her royal sister, 

who tends to scragginess. The round- 

ed shoulder of Mary excites her envy. 

She looks as if she might bite it, if she 

had opportunity. The graceful foot 

and ankle are suggestive of beauties 

that Canova might have loved to study, 

the foot planting itselt upon the pave - 

with the force of a kedge anchor. The 

two present a less harmonious picture 

than the foregoing, but they are as 

true to fashion as they can afford to be. 

How often do we see this ridiculous 

imitation, in rags, of fashion in silk. 

We meet it every day, with the pov- 

erty so painfully standing out, that we 

would pity if we dared; but the pride 

that conceived it would brook no pity, 

and the poor imitation sports her bit 

of faded or cast-off finery, as if it were the 
last from Madame Demorest. There are few 
more pitiable sights than this of poverty 
Struggling against fate. 

The plate on this page reveals a specimen 
of culture that affects natural history, and 
delights in bugs, in harmony with the other 
parties who range through the whole field 
of scientific research, showing here, as an 
ornament, a grapevine or a tomato-bed, there 
a bunch of onions and a half-hundred of 
cucumbers. The tarantula represented in 
our plate is a wonderful specimen, and is 
Suggestive of the pleasant song sung”by one 


of the same family to a cértain fly, represent- 
ing his parlor as being very desirable. It is 
to be half-suspected that the same sentiment, 


in.a more refined form, is advanced by the 


young lady herself in the sign thus hung out, 
while the diminutive fly, suspended from her 


ear, is significant of the kind of game she will 
be likely to attract. We are sorry to record 


this species of headdress as belonging to a 
past regime. There was so much incentive 
in it to the study of natural history, and the 
quality of the mind could be so readily seen 
in the style of adornment, that tempers could 
be read with as much precision as char- 


acters are known at a mercantile agency. 
There is much to study in fashion, whether 
it come in the form of distorted and for- 
eignized dress, or milliner’s bills, the latter 
the most impressive. But, seriously, it is 4 
matter of more satisfaction to pay a bill for 
decent dress, however eiaborate and expen- 
sive, than the gross and outrageous discord- 
ances that so often invest the human female 
form withal. 

Fashion is a strange infatuation, that leads 
its votaries to the commission of acts that 
might, at times, provoke a question of sainty, 
but it is submitted to because it is the faghion, 
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We give on next page a picture of this city 
of the East, made famous by the Sepoy war, 
which conveyed such terror to the hearts of 
those endangered, and awakened such sym- 
pathy throughout the world. It is a fortified 
city of some two hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, situated on the banks of the Goomtee, 
a tributary of the Ganges. It has an imposing 
external appearance, and is divided into sevy- 
eral quarters, some of which contain noble 
buildings, though others are close and mean. 
In some of its buildings Grecian architecture 
has been imitated, and many of its private 
palaces are filled with European furniture. 
The principal building is the Iman-barah, or 
mausoleum of Asoph-ad-Dowlah, considered 


by Lord Valencia as the finest building in | 


India. This edifice was built by the occupant 
during his lifetime, and is remarkable for the 
fineness of its marble, the elegance of its 


‘ towers, and the beautiful proportion of its 


colonnades. The tomb, which is resplendent 
with golds silver and jewels, is placed in the 
principal hall, which measures two hundred 
and eighty feet in height, its length being 
fifty, its breadth forty feet. The hall also 
contains a model of Mahomet’s tomb at 
Mecca. 

This city was beleaguered by the infuriated 
Sepoys, and its inhabitants, defended by a 
mere handful of British troops, were expect- 
ing a fate similar to that which had just been 
visited upon Cawnpore. Despair had seized 
upon every one, and the last effort was being 
made to repel the malignant foe, when 
Havelock arrived and saved the place. It 
was at this critical moment that Jessie Brown, 
the clairaurant Scotch maiden, heard the 
sound of the approaching pipes playing the 
slogan of the McGregors, above the roar of 
the battle, though it was hidden from all 
other ears. Her inspiration gave new hope 
to the faltering, and new courage to the 
soldiers. The incident is the theme for 
one of Whittier’s sweetest poems: 


THE PIPES AT LUCKNOW. 
Pipes of the misty moorlands, 
Voice of the glens and hills; ~ 
The droning of the torrents, — 
The treble of the rills! 
Not the braes of broom and heather, 
Nor the mountains dark with rain, 
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LUCKNOW, THE CAPITAL OF OUDE. 


Nor maiden bower, nor border tower, 
Have heard your sweetest strain! 


Dear to the Lowland reaper, 
And plaided mountaineer — 
To the cottage and the castle 
The Scottish pipes are dear ;— 
Sweet sounds the ancient pibroch 
O’er mountain, loch and glade; 
But the sweetest of all music 
The pipes at Lucknow played. 


Day by day the Indian tiger 
Louder yelled, and nearer crept; 
Round and round the jungle-serpent 
Near and nearer circles swept. 


“Pray for rescue, wives and mothers,— 


. Pray to-day!” the soldier said; 


“To-morrow, death’s between us 


And the wrong and shame we dread.” 


O, they listened, looked and waited, 
Till their hope became despair; 

And the sobs of low bewailing 
Filled the pauses of their prayer. 

Then up spake a Scottish maiden, 
With her ear unto the ground: 


“Dinna ye hear it?—dinna ye hear it? 


The pipes o’ Havelock sound!” 


Hushed the wounded man his groaning; 
Hushed the wife her little ones; 
Alone they heard the drum-roll 
And the roar of Sepoy guns, 
But to sounds of home and childhood 
The Highland ear was true ;— 
As her mother’s cradle-crooning 
The mountain pipes she knew. 


Like the march of soundless music 
Through the vision of the seer, 

More of feeling than of hearing, 
Of the heart than of the ear, 

She knew the droning pibroch, 
She knew the Campbell’s call: 

“Hark! hear ye no’ MacGregor’s,— 

The grandest o’ them all!” 


O, they listened, dumb and breathless, 
And they caught the sound at last; 

Faint and far beyond the Goomtee 
Rose and fell the piper’s blast! 

Then a burst of wild thanksgiving 
Mingled woman's voice and man’s: 

“ God be praised!—the march of Havelock! 

The piping of the clans!” 


Louder, nearer, fierce as vengeance, 
Sharp and shrill as swords at strife, 
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Came the wild MacGregor’s clan-call, 
Stinging all the air to life. 

But when the far-off dust-cloud 
To plaided legions grew, 

Full tenderly and blithesomely 
The pipes of rescue blew! 


Round the silver domes of Lucknow, 
Moslem mosque and Pagan shrine, 
Breathed the air to Britons dearest, 
The air of Auld Lang Syne. 
O’er the cruel roll of war-drums 
Rose that sweet and homelike strain; 
And the tartan clove the turban, 
As the Goonitee cleaves the plain. 


Dear to the corn-land reaper 
And plaided mountaineer, 

To the cottage and the castle 
The piper’s song is dear. 

Sweet sounds the Gaelic pibroch 
O’er mountain, glen and glade; 

But the sweetest of all music 
The Pipes at Lucknow played! 


Lucknow is a curiously-built place, the best 
part of the town being reached only through 
narrow streets of mud-built hovels and sev- 
eral gates; when, however, this part is passed, 
the traveller is struck by the broad streets, 
handsome houses built in the European style, 
and splendid mosques, with beautiful orna- 
mented minarets and cupolas of gilt copper. 

It has, upon the whole, the appearance of a 
‘European city. The ancient portion of the 
place exhibits some beautiful specimens of 
Arabian architecture; the entrance into the 


Ehrenbreitstein and Coblentz. 


best part of the city, which lies on the river 
quarter, is approached by three gates. Here 
are the principal buildings. The interior of 
these sadly contrast with the exterior, from 
the glaring want of taste displayed by the 
occupants; the walls of the palaces are hung 
with the most wretched prints, and the 
beautiful gardens are filled with plaster 
figures; in one of these latter, placed in con- 
spicuous positions, were two common iron 
stoves of an urn shape. In the tombs of the 
wealthy, the disp!ay of glass and tinsel re- 
minds one of the stalls at some of the French 
and German fairs. In the summer-houses, 
equal want of taste is displayed—heathen 
gods of Greece and Rome, and shepherdesses, 
sadiers, Hindoo deities, dogs, monster lions, 
and a whole menagerie of indescribable 
things. 

The kingdom of Oude, of which Lucknow 
is the capital, is larger-than any other of the 
states which covered the Indian peninsula, 
aud which are now under British rule. To 
the annexation of this kingdom to the British 
Indian empire is attributed by many the late 
fearful outbreak, which at one time threat- 
ened to destroy the British power in that part 
of Asia. The country of Oude is very fertile, 
and produces cotton, indigo, rice, silk and 
sugar-cane. Its northern part is intersected 
by mountain ranges, which belong to the 
chain of Himalayas. It was independent for 
a long time after the other states had been 
brought under the British. 


EHRENBREITSTEIN AND COBLENTZ. 


There is no more interesting object on the 
Rhine than the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein 
(Bright Stone of Honor), that overlooks the 
city of Coblentz opposite. It is an immense 
structure, and has for centuries taken a 
prominent part in the wars of central Europe. 
Napoleon blockaded it from 1798 to 1799, and 
it was at length forced to surrender in. 1808 
for want of provisions. It was then blown 
up. In 1802, the fortress and the little town 
of Thul. Ehrenbreitstein were bestowed upon 
the prince of Nassau-Wielburg by way of 
indemnity; they were subsequently ceded to 
Prussia, and now belong to the Prussian 
grand-duchy of the Lower Rhine. It has 
been rebuilt by Prussia and refortified, and 
from its elevation and superior internal 
resources, it is the most formidable fortress 


in the world. An hundred thousand men 
can be quartered in the works, while the 
citadel alone is capable of holding fourteen 
thousand men, with provisions for eight 
thousand men for ten years. The great 
parade ground on the top of the rock, is over 
huge cisterns capable of holding a three years’ 
supply of water for the garrison, while a we!l, 
excavated to the depth of four hundred feet 
in the solid rock, communicates with the 
Rhine. In its present condition, it would be 
hard to take it, though modern science might 
effect it if so determined. Impossibilities are 
proved to be possible every day. 

When Byron visited the fortress in 1809-10, 
it was a blackened ruin. 
“ Here Ehrenbreitstein, with her shattered wall 

Black with the miner’s blast, upon her height 
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Yet shows of what she was, when shell and 
ball 

Rebounding idly on her strength did light; 

A tower of victory! from whence the flight 
Of baffled woes was watched along the plain; 

But peace destroyed what war could never 

blight, 

And laid those proud roofs bare to summer 
Train— 

On which the iron shower for years had poured 
in vain.” 

Byron, in a note to the above stanza, says: 
“Ehrenbreitstein, that is, ‘the bright stone 
of honor, one of the strongest fortresses in 
Europe, was dismantled and blown up by the 
French at the truce of Leoben. It had been, 
and could only be, reduced by famine or 
treachery. It yielded to the former, aided 
by surprise. After having seen the fortifica- 
tions of Gibraltar at Malta, it did not strike 
by comparison, but the situation is command- 
ing. General Marceau besieged it in vain for 
some time, and I slept in a room where I was 
shown a window at which he is said to have 
been standing, observing the progress of the 
siege by moonlight, when a ball struck imme- 
diately below it.” ° 

Coblentz, that forms a portion of our 
picture on page 511, is a strongly-fortified 


Old St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea. 


city of Rhenish Prussia, on the left bank of 
the Rhine, at the influx of the Moselle. It is 
a busy and bustling place, as indicated by our 
engraving, with a population of some twenty 
thousand inhabitants, well-built, and possess- 
ing many desirable peculiarities. Its situation 
is very pleasant, and it is a popular stopping- 
place with passengers on the Rhine. It is 
defended by a series of detached forts, and 
obstinately opposed the French in 1794. It is 
the birthplace of Prince Metternich. 

These pictures of foreign scenes are inter- 
esting. We need not die in ignorance of the 
beauties of foreign lands described by tour- 
ists, when we have the pictured fact brought 
to our doors. We thus realize, in the present 
scene, the spirit of the little poem by Fields— 
“To an Artist” 


“T’ve sailed an ocean to behold the Rhine, 
That world of beauty bursting on the view; 
But now your canvas wafts to me the vine 
And rock-clad hills long since I wandered 
through. 


Twin-castled River, far away no more, 
What further need the Atlantic wave to 
plough? 
You've brought old Coblentz to my very door, 
And Ehrenbreitstein is my neighbor now.” 


OLD ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, CHELSEA. 


The building and surroundings, of which 
we give a view below, drawn by one of our 
first designers, was long an object of attrac- 
tion in the neighboring city of Chelsea. 


OLD ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, CHELSEA, 


Situated as it was on the principal avenue 
of the place, the attention of the passer-by 
was arrested by its fine proportions, which 
were enhanced by the results of the care and 


skill with which the churchyard had been 
laid out. The church was designed by that 
distinguished architect, Richard Upjohn of 
New York, and his plans were strictly fol- 
lowed without any attempts at improve- 
ment. Its outlines were admirable; its 
interior was remarkably striking. A sim- 
ple wooden structure, it did not pretend to 
be stone, nor was there any sham about it. 
The kind of trees which harmonize with a 
church in the style of the “Early English” 
architecture were planted around it, and it 
seemed, after a few years, as if the spot in 
which it was placed was a part of an origi- 
nal forest, that had been spared when all 
the rest had been levelled. A little re- 
moved from the tide of travel, but still 
easily seen from the road, its quiet beauty 
attracted every passer-by. It appeared to 
be, indeed, an oasis near the desert of the 
thoroughfare of business, care and excitement. 
Were we disposed to write the local history 
of the church to whose faith it was conse- 
crated, we should be obliged to go back to the 
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very earliest days of Chelsea. We should 
summon back the dusky tribes of Winnisim- 
met, for the purpose of introducing one whom 
they esteemed and loved. Samuel Maverick, 
the person to whom we refer, is not one of 
the heroes of the Puritan historians of this 
Commonwealth, though he rendered very 
essential service to the’ colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay shortly after they came to these 
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was all his life a member of the Church of 
England, and we may, perhaps, be warranted 
in saying that Episcopacy was known in 
Chelsea as early as the year 1630. But it is 
not a half of a century since, that the now 
thriving and popular city across the waters of 
the Mystic consisted of but a few scattered 
dwellings. The purchase of a large part of 
the territory by gentlemen, who substituted 
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shores. But he perilled his life and that of 
his family in ministering to the poor sons of 
the forest, when a deadly epidemic was raging 
among them; and we are assured by the 
Master himself that such acts will be favor- 
ably regarded on the great day of account, 
when pharisaic boastings will only cover with 
confusion those who uttered them. 

This self-sacrificing man, Samuel Maverick, 


steam ferry-boats for those formerly used, 
gave a new life to the locality, and the visitor 
now may walk long distances through closelg?, 
built and thickly-settled streets. 

St. Luke’s Parish was admitted into union 
with the Convention of Massachusetts in 
1842. The church building was consecrated 
February 6, 1844. The Rev. William S. 
Bartlet had been chosen rector of the parish 
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in the autumn of 1842, and he served in that 
capacity, with an intermission of several 
months, some sixteen years. For a long time 
the cause of the parish was as prosperous as 
could be expected ; but discords arose, leading 
to the resignation of the rector. In a spirit 
of chivalrous devotion to his calling, he had 
undertaken the charge of the congregation, 
when the stipend offered him was too trifling 
to be named in this article. He continued 
his labors for years upon a very small salary. 
He persevered till the beautiful little church 
was occupied, and for some time after. When 
a lawsuit arose to settle the question of the 
right of the parish to the church property, 
Mr. Bartlet resigned his office. On this suit 
being decided in favor of the parish, they 
called their rector again, and he accepted. 
But the troubles were not yet atanend. A 
new parish was established in Chelsea, who 
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built a church for their own use. The Rev, 
Mr. Bartlet then resigned finally. The exist- 
ence of the new parish was of short duration. 
The congregation of St. Luke’s purchased 
the new church, and abandoned the first that 
had been built. By this act they obtained a 
more thoroughly-constructed building, with 
meretricious adornments, and but few beau- 
tiful surroundings, but one that was by no 
means to be compared, in the points of adapt- 
edness and true taste, with the church edifice 
that they had abandoned. The grounds of 
the first St. Luke’s church were neglected, 
and, as a consequence, their former beauty 
was lost. 

On a night in September, 1866, the pretty 
little church, erected some twenty-two years 
previously, was burned up. The present ap- 
pearance of the grounds on which it stood, is 
now as repulsive as it was formerly attractive, 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES AND HER ELDEST SON. . 


It is now five years since the Princess of 
Wales went to England, a girlish bride, in the 
early spring of her remarkable loveliness, and 
to say that she has blossomed into all that 
was reasonably expected of her in an English 
atmosphere would be but feebly to express 
the lively estimation in which she is held by 
all classes. Whatever her youth, beauty, 
education and amiability of character prom- 
ised has been amply fulfilled. As a wife and 
mother, and as the second lady in the land, 
she has established for herself a position so 
pure and exalted, that it could only belong to 
such a reign and womanly example as that of 
Qneen Victoria. 

We are sure that she is grateful that her 
lot has been cast in such an auspicious time 
as the present, contrasting, as it so splendidly 
does, with the two short preceding reigns, 
that brought to a close a period of English 
history which had not been more charged 
with ruinous wars abroad than disgraces at 
home, by general coarseness of manners 
among al] ranks, and the monstrous profligacy 
of the higher orders. 

For the brilliant progress in the morals and 

- social condition of the people during the pres- 
ent reign, the nation, of course, is more largely 
indebted to its own unfettered and indomi- 
table self, than. to any other cause; but it is 
unquestionable that it is to the example of 
Queen Victoria and her good husband may 


be attributed a very large share of that mm- 
proved tone, that dignity, reverence for law 
and religion, and higher appreciation of the 
more refined influences that govern human 
conduct, which so markedly distinguish and 
adorn the England of the present day. 

That terrible disease rheumatism, in its 
most acute form, seized upon her at a very 
critical time, and for weeks she lay in a very 
serious condition. But her good constitution 
and ‘fortitude, although bitterly tried by the 
most agonized tortures, aided by skillful med- 
ical treatment, carried her through, to the 
great joy, not only of her own relations, but of 
the whole nation. The attack brought on a 
Jameness in one of her knee joints, which 
confined her indoors for months; but now, 
since her return from the trip which- she and 
the Prince of Wales took to Wurtemburg in 
the autumn, her health has so far improved, 
that her restoration to entire convalescence 
is almost a certainty; and with it comes the 
assurance fhat she'will resume that place in 
society which so well becomes her youth, 
beauty and position. 

We present our readers with a portrait of 


-the princess, now in her twenty-fourth year, 


together with that of her eldest son, the 
Prince Albert Victor Christian Edward, who 
was born on the eighth of January, 1864, and 
who is as healthy and blooming a boy as the 
most partial of parents could desire. 


Amherst College. 
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AMHERST 


Amherst has given to the world of letters 
many brilliant men, and its fame as an in- 
stitution of learning is wide-spread, enjoying, 
to-day, a high position among the classical 
schools of our country. We are enabled to 
present, on page 515, a picture of the college 
buildings and the observatory which occupy 
the finest and most sightly position of any in 
the charming little town of Amherst, com- 
manding a view of Mountains Tom and 
Holyoke, and the Connecticut river, from 
which latter it is about four miles distant. 
The prospect of upland and intervale com- 
prised within the bound of observation is in- 
deed charming, a continual relief to the dry 
details of mathematics and sciences forming 
the routine of the students’ life. The hill on 
which the college is situated divides the long 
public green, with streets on each side of it, 
ornamented with shrubbery, and the main 
part of the handsome village is beyond it on 
the north, not visible in our engraving. The 
college grounds are quite spacious, and great 
pains are taken regarding their improvement 
and preservation. The buildings, with their 
terraces and lawns, are exceedingly pictur- 
esque, while the observatory is a sightly and 
ornamental object from all directions. The 
original college buildings consist of three 
brick edifices, four stories high, for the accom- 
modation of the students, library, etc. The 
observatory is provided with extensive and 


perfect instruments, and great attention is 
. paid to the prosecution of the science to which 
it is devoted. The lower portion of the ob- 
servatory is used as a mineralogical cabinet, 


COLLEGE. 


and boasts the finest collection in the country, 
including the large collection made by Pro- 
fessor Shepard, and many fossils, particularly 
those of the sandstone, of which they possess 
many excellent specimens. Amherst is com- 
paratively a young college, having been 
founded in 1821, and incorporated in 1825, 
but its steps have been rapid in attaining 
position. The standard of instruction is very 
high, and graduation is no holiday effort, but 
is evidence of work and accomplishment. The 
college possesses excellent philosophical ap- 
paratus, and a library of more than 20,000 
volumes. 

The views from the college hill are much 
enjoyed by visitors who make Ambherst a 
resting-place during the summer months, 
The mountains are seen from here in their 
grandest forms. The noble Holyoke hills, 
with their lofty outline, are ever in the 
student’s eyes as he paces the cdllege terraces, 
and must inspire him with lofty aspirations, 
while their majestic repose and the rural 
sweetness of the nearer woods and meadows 
soothe his wild ambition. More than thirty 
villages are seen from this summit, the charm- 
ing and thrifty town of Amherst lying at its 
feet, with its busy industry and evident 
prosperity, while the Holyoke range form a 
background reaching far to the south, till they 
suddenly halt at the East and West Rocks at 


New Haven. There are few more delightful 


places in the Commonwealth than Amherst, 
to sojourn in, where one may have more sat- 
isfaction communing with charming nature, 
here spread out in grandeur and beauty. 


ODD 


We do not mean by this that class of hu- 
man bipeds known as “odd fish,” who by 
their many eccentricities make themselves 
offensively ridiculous or positively bores by 
their character-acting, that is neither pretty 
nor pleasing. Such might, we think, assume 
the head of,some one of the finny tribe below 
depicted, with advantage; though we look 
upon such when we see them and fancy the 
fishy peculiarities as the character develops 
itself. We mean the fish of the sea; so vast 


in variety, so infinite in form, seen even 
among those we are enabled to examine with- 
in the brief scope of our observation. Our 


FISH. 


own waters abound with odd fish. There is 
no fishing party that does not produce these 
odd specimens, a source of the deepest in- 
terest to the student. The common sculpin, 
that everybody hates for its exceedingly 
ravenous and obtrusive habits, possesses many 
points worthy of attention. Though not a 
handsome-featured fish it is not irredeemably 
hideous, and kindness may throw in a word 
in mitigation, as Captain Smith did of his 


alligator, that, though not naturally handsome, 
it had a very amiable expression when he 


smiled. The skate is another monstrosity, 
but who can look at the almost human mouth, 
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as it Hes panting upon the deck, without a 
feeling of pity? Then there is the sea-raven, 
a brown, bloated monster, who appears to 
have no claim to regard but his ugliness, and 
the bladder-fish that swells up when you 
tickle him to such a degree that he sinks no 
more to his old level; like the effect of flattery 
on a weak mind, and herein is another 
similarity between odd fishes out and in 
the water. 

But we grow familiar with our odd fish, 
and are pleased when some one goes abroad 
and brings to our notice specimens of those 
existing in other waters. Florida abounds 
with angel fish, devil 
fish, and hosts of 
others, as we have SS 
seen, and the tropics : 
make rare revelations = 


creature is remarkable for the singular de- 
velopment of the dorsal and pectoral fins, the 
latter being of such vast proportionate size 
that they were formerly supposed to act like 
the corresponding ergans of the flying fish, 
and to raise the creature out of the water into 
the air. Such, however, is not the case, for 
the rays which carry the connecting mem- 
brane are not supported by a corresponding 
strength of bone as in the true flying fishes, 
and are far too weak to serve that purpose. 
Indeed, the object of this remarkable develop- 
ment is one of the many mysteries with which 
the inquiring zoologist is surrounded, and 


through the agency of 


Agassiz. We present 
a few specimens from Hizamnem 
more distant waters as Bi 
odd curiosities. 

The “ Wandering a 
Chetodin,” on this 


page, is an example of = = 
a very large genus, & 


comprising about sev- aime 
enty species, all of Seed 
which are striking from 3% = = 
their shape and color. == 


Some of them are al- = 
most circular or disc- 


like in the general con- 
tour of their figure, 


and the arrangement = 
of the markings is very 


conspicuous. The muz- 


zle is moderate in 


length, and the scales 
are rather larger in 
proportion to the di- 
mensions vf the body. The Wandering 
Cheetodon is a native of the waters extending 
from the Red Sea to the Polynesia, and is one 
of the common fishes of the Ceylonese coasts. 
The colors of this fish are very beautiful, and 
are arranged after a very curious fashion. 
The ground color of the body is almost golden 
yellow, on which a number of purplish brown 
lines are drawn in a manner that can readily 
be understood by reference to the illustration. 

The next picture, on page 518, is the “ Red 
Fire Fish,” a marvellously ugly beast, provok- 


ing the wonder what object Nature had in 
view in producing such. This extraordinary 


WANDERING CHETODON. 


which make his task so exhaustlessly fascina- 
ting. The Red Fire Fish is common off the 
Ceylonese coast, and is said to be very valu- 
able as an article of food, its flesh being very 
white, firm and nutritious. The native fish- 
ermen hold this species in some dread, think- 
ing that it can inflict an incurable wound 
with the sharp spines which arm its person 
and stand out so boldly in every direction. 
This idea, however, is without any founda- 
tion; for, although the thorny spines may 


prick the hand deeply and painfully, they 


carry no poison, and inflict no venomed hurt. 
The general_color of the Red Fire Fish is 
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pinky brown, barred with darker brown, and 
the head is redder than the body. It is gen- 
erally about seven or eight inches in length. 
The “Three-Lobed Blepsias,” depicted on 
page 519, is one of those species to which the 
ancient naturalists had affixed certain names 
without any apparent motive for so doing. 
There is no particular meaning in the word, 
and the sum of information obtainable from 
lexicons is, that it signifies a certain fish. The 
members of this genus are found on the 
coasts of Kamschatka, and some fine speci- 
mens in the British Museum were obtained 
from the New Oreas Islands, in the Gulf of 
Georgia. This species is not very common, 


but may easily be known from its congener, 
the Two Lobed Blepsias (Blepsias Bilobus), 
by the peculiar manner in which the spiny 
portion of the dorsal fin is notched so as to 
form the whole fin into three distinct lobes, 
In the second species this structure is not seen, 
In both, the soft portion of the dorsal fin is 
greatly developed, and the body and fins are 
boldly marked with dark streaks upon a 
lighter surface. The*body is entirely covered 
with prickles. 

The eye of taste nor the eye of sclence may 
see beauty or use in the almost hideous pro- 
ductions of nature, but in them is a wisdom, 
nevertheless, that reveals in the habits of the 


fish, could we but know it, that looks to de. 
fence or support, for the Great Author makes 
no mistakes in his creations, and nothing is 
amiss. 

Mr. Robert Carter spent a portion of one 
summer, 1858, in Massachusetts Bay and 
along the coast, in search of pleasure and 
health, and found both, as we learn from the 
delightful account of it he published the same 
year, which book is still in demand. He 
described many queer fishes that were caught, 
that may be pertinent to our subject and in- 
teresting to our readers. He says of the 
Skate: “I caught this evening, for the first 
time, a skate—a very singular-looking fish, 

which sometimes is 
found of great size, 
weighing as much as 
two hundred pounds, 
The one I caught 
weighed probably three 
or four pounds. It was 
a flat fish, with a broad, 
brown back, somewhat 
raised in the middle, 
the under side of the 
body of a dirty white. 
The snout was sharp 
and projecting, shaped 
like aspade; the mouth 
large, and armed with 
strong teeth. It hada 
tail like a monkey’s, 
long and slender, and 
armed with spines. 
There were also nu- 
merous spines upon 
the body. When hook- 
ed it pulled with some 
force, and when thrown 
on deck rolled itself up 
like a hedgehog, lash- 
ing the deck with its tail, and uttering a faint 
squeak as if in anger.” He thus describes the 
capture of a Sea Wolf off Nahant: “At length 
I hooked something of greater size and vigor 
than anything we had yet taken. Observing 
the force with which it resisted capture, the 
seamen watched with eagerness its arrival at 
the surface, in the hope that it might be a 
halibut. It proved to be a catfish, or wolf- 
fish, or sea-wolf, as it is sometimes called. 
The Scotch fishermen term it sea-cat, and in 
the Orkneys it is known as the swine-fish, 
from a swinish movement of its nostrils. It 
was a hideous-looking, black, slimy monster, 
thirty-two inches long by sixteen wide, weigh- 
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ing ten pounds, The head was large, flat on 
the top, and blunt at the snout; the jaws 
filled with long, thick-pointed teeth, with 
which the creature snapped ferociously when- 
ever we touched him. These jaws have great 
strength, and our fishermen handled their 
owner very cautiously.” The taking of a Sea 
Raven is thus depicted: “The Assyrian, 
seated comfortably at the stern of the sloop, 
with his invariable cigar in his mouth, was 
lazily pulling up the occasional cod or haddock 
that were so accommodating as to fix them- 
selves on his hook, when suddenly he started 
to his feet exclaiming, ‘I’ve got a halibut, 
now, I think.’ We all 

gathered round him 

as, with surprising ani- 

mation, he pulled in 

his line, of which he 

had out a great quan- 

tity, the tide having 

carried it away fron === 

the vessel. A brief ob- 

servation of the pro- = 


cess of hauling in sat- 
isfied the old pilot. He 
stepped back to his 2 
own line, saying, ‘ You 
have got no halibut 
there.’ It was evident- 
ly, however, a large 
fish of some sort, and 
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tivalve shell, was long thought to be a mollusk, 
and was so classed. It is now, however, 
placed among the crustaceans, and the young 
of it is fuund to be a small crustacean, swim- 
ming freely in the water. This animal hasa 
stout, fleshy peduncle for attachment. Its 
flattened body is enclosed in two large princi- 


pal valves and several small supplementary 
ones. From between these valves a horse- 
shoe-shaped cluster of long, curved, cirriferm 
arms are protruded, which sweep through the 
water with a grasping motion, in search of 
food. In the centre of this cluster the mouth 
is situated.” We close with the Monk-fish: 


in time arrived at the - 


surface. On catching” 
sight of it the Assyrian 
paused, as if paralyzed 
with astonishment. 
‘What in Tophet is 
this? he muttered. 
‘Lift it up’ said the 
artist, ‘and let us look 
at it. The Assyrian 
reluctantly complied. 
It was a frightful, spinous, blood-red creature, 
about two feet long. ‘A sea-raven, said the 
professor. The old pilot laughed. ‘You may 
call it a sea-raven, but it’s a sculpin—a deep- 
water sculpin.’ ‘So it is, rejoined the pro- 
fessor; ‘ but there are many kinds of sculpin, 
and the books call this one the sea-raven.’” 
The Sun-squall: “The professor with his 
dip-net caught a quantity of beautiful sun- 
squalls as they floated by. He also caught up 
some floating capsules of fucus, or rockweed, 
attached to which we found specimens of the 
Anatifa vitrea, a species of duck-barnacle. 
This curious animal, having a regular mul- 


“The head of the monk-fish is wide and flat; 
the mouth nearly as wide as the head. The 
jaws are armed with numerous teeth, of 
different length, conical, sharp, and curving 
inward. The lower jaw is the longer, and is 
fringed all round the edge with a sort of 
beard. The eyes are large and dull; the pec- 
toral fins broad, and rounded at the edge, and 
wide at the base. The body is narrow com- 
pared with the breadth of the head, and 
tapers gradually to the tail. The whole fish 
is covered with a loose, rough skin, blackish 
brown on the upper surface, and white on the 
lower. The specimen we got weighed 30 lbs.” 
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Crown we with flowers “the leafy month of 
June,” 
The rose and lily twine in garland rare; 
Let woodland birds thrill out their votive tune, 
~ And zephyrs waft it o’er the meadows fair. 
Hark tothe mower’s song! The perfumed air 
Floats from the haysward to the slumbering 
stream, 
Skimmed by the swallow, while the shep- 
herd’s care, 
Well washed, their fleeces bright as silver seem. 
List to the lusty cheers that ring along 
The river’s margins, at the rower’s race. : 


View where the cricketers (fleet, agile, strong,) 
Claim for their noble sport no second place. 
While, to crown all, behold the brave balloon 

Soaring upon the vesper breeze of June. 


Month! glorious month! Hail, laurelled June! 

Prince of the year! the glad sun’s favorite 
child, 

Bring with thee, on thy balmy wings, the boon 

And never be exiled 

From us her fostering smiles; but pure and 
bright 

Shed o’er our suffering land their blessed light. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
SLIPPING THE NOOSE. 


Coronet BurkMar free and in Alexan- 
dria, likely to come to Washington any day! 
Mrs. Seymore trembled at the thought. It 
was im ble to see visitors in such a frame 
of mind, $6 she shut her doors and was con- 
veniently ill, scarcely feigning, indeed. 

“T cannot deny that I am anxious,” she 
said, to Cora, “I have certainly befriended 
my people more than would be safe to have 
known. If Colonel Burkmar should have 
found out that I helped your cousin away the 
first time he escaped, he would be likely to 
take bitter revenge. Your poor cousin!” she 
repeated, wiping her eyes. 

Cora sat perfectly silent, looking into the 
fire whose light flickered over the two pale 
faces like light over marble. The curtains of 
the windows were closely drawn, though it 
was day, and besides ‘the hearth-flames, there 
was a single jet of gas lighted. Their chairs 
were brought to opposite corners of the 
hearth, and there the two ladies had sat all 
day, the one trembling with the dread of -de- 
tection, the other frozen at the mental vision 
of that scene which had been described all 
through Washington, of the escape of Colonel 
Burkmar from prison. Nelson, his compan- 
ion, had come directly to Washington and 
told the story, while the colonel had gonc to 
a friend’s house in Alexandria, being too 
weak and ill for immediate service. Cora 
could think of and see but one thing—her 
cousin lying upon the cold ground, strangling 
in the grasp of this man whom she had tried 
to save from him. She forgot to wonder that 
Colonel Burkmar did not go North to be 
nursed by Helen, or that Helen did not come 
to him; all was blank to her save that one 
horrible picture which seemed to efface some 
sunnier view which unconsciously had opened 
in her heart. 

“I wish, my dear, that you were heart and 

soul with the South,” Mrs, Seymore broke 
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out, suddenly, after a pause. “I am nothing 
only a babyish, weak, homely little woman. 
But you have youth, health, beauty and 
talent, and might do wonders.” 

“TI don’t think my beauty has been very 
conspicuous of late,” Cora said, wearily, pass- 
ing a hand over her pale face, | 

“You mistake,” said her friend, eagerly. 
“You are very remarkable looking, and even 
in black, which extinguishes most ladies, 
especially brunettes, people turn to look at 
you. Now you are in second mourning, and 
can make yourself as charming as you please. 
That purple mantle you wear is superb. You 
look the royal lady in it. Believe me, you 
have but to will it, and you can be queen in 
Washington society this winter.. In such a 
position you would be as powerful as an army 
for the South.” 

“T have not the will,” Cora replied, with 
quiet firmness. “I might like to lead in 
society if I were happy, and could exercise 
my power honestly; but the part of a Judith 
never suited me. I always despised that 
Jewess. Iam nospy, and I cannot wear a 
mask. While I am under the protection of 
the Northern government I will not work 
against it. When I strike, it shall not be in 


the dark, but in daylight, and after giving 


warning. Pardon me, Mrs. Seymore! I do 
not wish to offend one who has been so kind 
to me as you have, and who befriended my 
poor cousin. Perhaps such things as you do 
are necessary in times of war, but I cannot do 
them. I am too honest, too proud!” 

A swift red flitted across Mrs. Seymore’s 
cheek and faded, and a glimmer of anger 
sparkled for an instant in her eyes. But after 
a moment she spoke gently: 

“Do not let us quarrel. If we cannot agree, 
let us ignore such discordant themes.” 

“ That is best, dear,” said Cora, softly. 

This woman had been kind to her, and 
knew well how to be kind, and it is easy to 
pardon the faults of such. 

The widow looked steadily into the down- 
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cast face opposite her. She did not quite un- 
derstand Cora. Such sweetness, such hon- 
esty, combined with so much spirit, were 
beyond her comprehension. 

“If Colonel Burkmar has found out 
nothing,” she said, “ he will be sure to call on 
me when he comes to Washington. Of course 
your being here will be an excuse for my 
declining to admit him.” 

Cora shivered as with cold. 

“T can never touch the hand that took the 
life of my cousin, even though it was taken in 
self-defence,” she said, slowly. “But I have 
no wish nor right to exclude your visitors. I 

forgot to tell you thab I am going away. I 
made all the drrangements the last time 
I was out and saw Leda Stanley. When I 
came in you met me with such news that 
I have forgotten all till this moment. Iam 
going with Leda and her mother. to Europe, 
and shall. meet Cousin Frederick there, and 
spend the winter with him and the Wilies in 
Rome. The major is going to Paris with us. 
The surgeon says that his wound will not be 
quite healed for three months, and he thinks 
he will be better content to be inactive abroad 
than here.” 

“Then your arrangements are all made,” 
Mrs. Seymore said, with a touch of bitterness. 
“I must congratulate you on the perfect 

- secrecy which you have maintained towards 
me regarding them.” 

Cora looked up with a deprecating glance. 

“O, don’t think that, Mrs. Seymore! Why 
should I keep it from you? I had no inten- 

_ tion of going till that last day I went out. I 
did not know that the Stanleys were going. 
They had only just decided, and we settled it 
all at once. But you knew that Frederick 
had been urging me to come, and thit I had 
said I would go if I had a chance.” 

The widow gazed into the fire with a 
thoughtful frown upon her brow. She hated 
to know that Leda Stanley was happy, but, 
on the whole, was glad to have her out of the 
country. The little lady would have liked to 
see that girl dead; but anything to have her 
out of the way. 

“When do you go?” she asked, presently. 

“ We leave here on the 22d, and take the 
steamer from New York on the 28th.” 

_ The conversation dropped here, and both 
occupied themselves with thoughts of their 
own. 

A week passed without any explosion, and 
Mrs. Seymore began to draw freer breath, and 
ventured to open her house Sigain. The first 
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day her curtains were up came in Major Win- 
field and his betrothed. _ 

“We came the first minute we could” 
Leda said, embracing Cora with joyful eager. 
ness. “I have good news for you. Your 
cousin is not dead.” 

Cora cried out, blushing up with sudden 
joy. 

“So you can forgive the colonel,” said Mrs, 
Seymore, smilingly. 

“We had the news from the colonel him- 
self,’ Miss Stanley continued. “We got a 
despatch from him requesting us to go down 
to Alexandria to see him, as he was not able 
to come up. He told us, and requested us to 
let you know as soon as possible, and to say 
that for your sake he was glad General Gran- 
ger is alive. I told him that you age going to 
Europe with us.” 

Cora bowed, but said nothing, waiting with 
concealed eagerness to hear more. But they 
mistook her silence. Colonel Burkmar’s name 
could not be a pleasant one for her to hear, 
they thought. 

“T want you to go home with me if Mrs, 
Seymore will consent,’ Miss Stanley con- 
tinued. “The Forneys had engaged the suite 
of rooms next ours and expected to have 
come yesterday, but Frances sprained her 
ankle so badly that they will not be able to 
move her for a fortnight or more, and they 
wrote to us to use the rooms till they came. I 
want you to be with me this week for a very 
particular reason.” 

Mrs. Seymore exclaimed, though secretly 
willing to have Cora away for awhile: 

“ Major, there is Leda taking away from me 
all the company I have, when you know that 
she really needs only you. Do reprove her 
selfishness.” 

The lovers exchanged a glance such as only 
lovers can give, and both faces brightened as 
their eyes met. The major was looking un- 
usually handsome and interesting with his 
wounded arm supported in a crimson silk 
scarf of his lady love’s, and Miss Stanley was 
overflowing with triumphant happiness. Her 
lover had fought bravely and distinguished 
himself, he loved her, and they were to be 
for some time together. What more could 
she ask ? 

While lamenting her visitor’s absence, and 
reproaching her tenderly for being willing to 
go, Mrs. Seymore contrived to give a decided 
consent to her going. ik. - 

“{ will spare her for a week, or at most, ten 


days,” she said, with a very pretty injured 
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air. “But I impose as a condition that every 
day I caunot come to see her she shall come 
to see me.” 

Mrs. Seymore resolved to make hay while 
the sun shone. So wary had she been that 
she believed herself to have baffled suspicion, 
and that she was no longer watched, at least, 
not closely. 

“T have insisted on our meeting every day,” 
the wily lady thought, “and that will look as 
though I am lonely and see no one else. Then 
those two simpletons are so much taken up 
with each other, and so full of preparations 
for their journey, that they have no time to 
think of me.” 

But for four days yet, the widow waited, 
carrying herself with circumspection, receiv- 
ing no doubtful person, seeing Cora every day, 
and retiring early at night. 

“T shut my house at seven o’clock,” she 
said, to Miss Stanley. “I am giving myself a 
thorough rest while Cora is here, for when 
she comes back I have resolved to dissipate 
during the short. time I have her with me. 
Every night when you sit down to dinner you 
can fancy that I am sitting in wrapper and 
sandals warming my feet preparatory to going 
to bed. I wouldn’t admit the president if he 
should come after seven o’clock.” 

Major Winfield turned abruptly away to 
hide a slight involuntary contortion of his 
face. 

“I wonder if she would admit the provost- 
marshal,” he thought. 

“Now for action!” thought the lady, ex- 
ultingly, as she stepped into her carriage after 
having taken an affectionate leave of her 
friends. 

At seven o’clock punctually the windows of 
Mrs. Seymore’s parlors became dark. One 
who watched outside saw the light turned off. 
The curtains had not been put down for the 
evening, and everything in the room was per- 
fectly visible. The lady’s sleeping-room was 
on the same floor and directly behind the 
parlor, and through the open door of this 
back room the light shone, and showed faint- 
ly the slender form of Mrs. Seymore, seated 
for a while before the fire, or walking slowly 
about in the parlor. When the last flicker of 
the fire had subsided to the glow of coals, she 
rose as if weary, approached the front win- 
dows and stood there a minute looking out 


into the evening, then retired to her chamber * 


and closed the door after her, leaving the 
parlor in darkness. 
Half an hour afterwards a soft step entered 
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the darkened room, drew down the green 
linen inner curtains, leaving the white ones 
next the windows half up, closed the shutters 
tightly, and loosening the heavy purple 
draperies, let them sweep the carpet. A per- 
son watching from the outside could see no 
change in the windows, but they were so 
darkened that not a ray of light could escape 
from within. That being made sure, the gas 
was lighted, showing Mrs Seymore dressed in 
sandals and wrapper, so that if any unexpect- 
ed visitor should come, she would have the 
appearance of having just risen from bed to 
receive him, the fire was replenished, the door 
leading into the entry was locked, those lead- 
ing out through the chamber being left open, 
the gas was shaded, and a small table pushed 
up before the fire and four chairs placed 
around it. These preparations made, she 
seated herself and waited, listening to every 
sound. 

As the hand of the clock approached twelve 
there was a faint noise that seemed to come 
from the story above, a slight rattling, as if a 
lock or hasp were shaken. The watcher 
started up and went to the inner room, listen- 
ed there till the sound was repeated, then 
glided with noiseless steps up the stairs lead- 
ing to the top of the house, 

The lady, it will be perceived, had adopted 
the unique fashion of receiving her visitors 
through the top instead of the lower part of 
her house. A building at the end of the block, 
used as a boarding-house, communicated with 
the roof of the next house by means of a 
ladder, and from there the way was easy. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Seymore reentered 
her parlor attended by three gentlemen. 

One was a handsome, young man of twenty- 
eight, perhaps, whose countenance expressed 
only a reckless amusement at the singularity 
of their mode of meeting. This one the others 
called Lester. A bold, desperate fellow, one 
could see at a glance, and a spendthrift, if the 
richness of his dress could be taken as any in- 
dication of character. He entered first and 
seated himself at the table with the air of one 
about to amuse himself with a game of cards, 
instead of playing for lives and the fate of a 
nation. After him followed Mr. Sanford, a 
gentleman of about forty-five, who had one of 
those broad, colorless faces which suggest the 
idea of something clammy and cold. His hair 
was light and straight, his eyes an uncertain, 
bluish gray, dull and sullen in expression, and 
his thin, hard mouth showed a dogged resolu- 


tion and firmness. One would not expect this . 
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man to relent after having entered on any 
path, or taken a resolve. Mr. Canby, the 
third, was of different make and character, 
and afew years older. He was evidently a 
man of polished manners, and if not more 
merciful, had certainly a gentler way of being 
cruel. His sharp, black eyes flashed search- 
ingly about the room as he entered, and he 
immediately saluted his hostess with a grace- 
ful bow as soon as the light enabled him to 
see her, placed a chair at the table for her, 
and waited for her to be seated before seating 
himself. This man had talked with the 
president that very day, had shaken hands 
with senators and members of the cabinet, and 
was a person of high standing, and unques- 
tioned loyalty. 

“TI am out of patience with such weak 
arguments,” Mrs. Seymore said, after they 
had talked a while. “I despise those incon- 
‘sistent persons who can spill torrents of the 
blood of hireling foes, but who shrink from 
the sight of one tiny rivulet flowing from the 
heart to which the hireling looks for courage 
and command, and without which the weapon 
would fall from his hand. I despise those 
who would gladly blow up a regiment or an 


army, but who shiver at the idea of shooting 


one man.” 

There was a momentary silence, the two 
elder men sitting with downcast eyes, a little 
disconcerted by the lady’s impatient inter- 
ruption; the younger regarding her with a 
smile of admiration on his bold face. 

She was beautiful in her way, but not with 
a beauty calculated to inspire affection. Her 
whole appearance suggested the idea of a 
frost image. Her face was pale to the lips, 
and her light blue eyes had a clear, cold 
sparkle. Even her anger was chilly rather 
than impassioned, and her glance pierced but 
‘did not warm. 

“ What do you propose ?” asked Mr. Canby, 
after a minute. 

She answered in a whisper more distinct 
than if the words had been spoken aloud. 

“I propose to make the presidential chair 
vacant.” 

“Willingly! But how?” 

“A., M., and C. propose it,” she continued, 
without noticing the question. “And they 
will restore your estate to you, and sevenfold 
mofe, Mr. Canby. Our young friend here—” 
with a faint smile toward Mr. Lester—“ will 
have twenty thousand dollars down, acolonel’s 

_ commission, and fifty thousand at the end of 
the war. Mr, Sanford has already named the 
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reward which he expects, and it is promised.” 

“And you, madam?” asked Mr, Canby, 
with an insinuating smile. 

“O, I shall have an approving conscience, 
and the thanks of the empire,” she laughed. 

“ Meantime,” remarked the gentleman, “ our 
chickens are not hatched.” 

The lady’s merriment passed as instantly 
as it came. 

“True, but the time has come. Our friends 
whom I have mentioned agree with me fully 
that certain men whom they name must die, 
and while the North is paralyzed by the blow 
our army will overpower and bind it. There 
is no need to change the plan relative to the 
senators and Seward. No better could be 
formed. Lester must see to that, for of course 
his assistants must not come here, and I can- 
not see them elsewhere. I am impatient and 
angry when I think how well it might have 
been done last summer. A sharp-shooter, 
like Lester here, could have been concealed 
out on Fourteenth. street, and could have shot 
the patriarch as he was being driven into the 
city. I was to have been driving past at the 
time, and the man could have concealed him- 
self in the seat of my carriage. I had the box 
changed on purpose, and an air-hole cut un- 
der the cushion valance. The carriage with 
him in it could have been driven to the stable, 
and drdered round again towards evening on 
some pretext. When I got out at home again he 
could have gone in with me, concealed by the 
darkness, and the rest would have been easy. 
If the whole plan had been well carried out 
there would have been but little search. 
There should have been a raid up the valley 
at the same time, with Mosby or Jackson 
ready to rush into Washington, In the con- 
fusion caused by that first blow everything 
else could have been aceomplished. But it is 
useless to lament what is past. We are here 
with full authority to arrange for the future. 


As I said, the plan regarding the others isto — 


stand. With regard to the head, a new one 
must be formed. All we need do is to watch. 
He is careless beyond belief. He goes about 
.the city at night with only one person with 
him, and sometimes alone. One evening last 
week he was out at ten o’clock entirely alone. 
G. saw him, and had the other parts of the 
affair been arranged, could have stricken him 
down on the instant and escaped. One plan 
now is this; Mrs. M. gives adinner next week 
before her friends leave for England. It is to 
be very private, only a dozen or so going, and 
the president is one. He must never enter 
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the White House alive after he goes out on 
that evening. Let the right man dog the 
carriage and watch his chance, let him strike, 
if he has to do it on the very threshold of the 
door. J. will get rid of the coachman and 
put himself in his place, if we do not see a 
better arrangement before the time comes.” 

“A bold scheme,” said Mr. Canby. 

“Bold! Yes!” she exclaimed, fiercely. 
“But it is the bold who win. Such things 
always seem impossible till they are done. 
Timid people sneer at them before, and 
stupidly wonder at them after they are ac- 
complished. See what boldness can do!” 
poimting to the picture of Charlotte Corday. 
“Who would not have pronounced her plan 
an absurdity had she declared it before com- 
pleting its execution? She kept her own 
counsel, and the tyrant fell!” 

The gentleman gave a little shiver. 

“Yes,” he said, “ and she lost her head.” 

“True! But that does not always follow. 
She was one, we are many. We have friends 
on every hand, and we are safe if we will be 
united and prompt as well as bold. Other- 
wise there is nothing for us but total defeat. 
Our armies are going to be beaten, Mr. Canby. 
It is only a question of time. Our salvation 
is not in shooting mechanics in the field, but 
in stabbing our foes in the cabinet. Let me 
give you another instance, nearer home, of 
what boldness can do. Look at the escape of 
Colonel Burkmar! Who would not have 
laughed at the idea of a half-starved prisoner 
strangling a Confederate officer directly under 
the eyes of the guard, putting on his uniform, 
and riding away on his horse in broad day- 
light, killing a sentinel on the way, and mak- 
ing his escape without detection? It is 
impossible, but it happened.” 

“Tt can be done,” said Lester, coolly, sweep- 
ing the hair back from his forehead with a 
hand on which was a diamond that sparkled 
and flashed at every motion. “I will look 
out for the president.” 

Mrs. Seymore’s lip parted with a bright, 
a smile, and she extended her hand to 

im: 

“That is well!” she said, emphatically. 
“But—” with a touch of railery—* you must 
not strike a blow, nor fire a shot, with that 
imprisoned sunbeam on your finger to betray 
you.” 

The young man bowed, took the ring from 
his finger and presented it to her. 

“ Wear it till I can claim it back as a re- 
ward for the deed accomplished,” he said. “I 


promise not to ask for it till I can bring youa 
gift far more valuable.” 

“Give me John the Baptist’s head in a 
charger,” she whispered, looking at him with 
gleaming eyes. 

“ By what sign shall I know him?” 

“T hate Lincoln for the sake of the South,” 
she said. “ But Colonel Burkmar I hate for 
my own sake!” 

“T have a bullet for him,” said Lester, 
coolly. “He and I have an old reckoning.” 

“What does Cleaveland say, Sanford?” 
asked Mr. Canby, abruptly. 

“ He also says that our army will fail in the 
end,” was the reply, “and that we must use 
them as auxiliaries to the knife nearer home, 
His motto is, strike at the root of the tree. 
He has twenty thousand dollars in gold to be 
used in the work.” 

As this man spoke, he raised his eyes to 
look at Mrs. Seymore who sat opposite him 
with her back towards the chamber door, 
There was no light in this room except what 
shone in from the parlor, but something of 
which he caught a faint glimpse made Mr. 
Sanford’s jaw drop. But only for an instant. 

“He has come*to an understanding with 
several gentlemen who were afraid before of 
committing themselves,” he went on, slowly, 
taking a pencil and paper from his pocket, 
and with apparent carelessness and absence 
of mind scribbling with them as he talked. 
“ He has the names, and definite promises of 
half a dozen more at the North. I do not 
know whether I am to repeat to-night all that 
he told me.” 

While speaking, he pushed the paper across 
the table toward Mrs. Seymore. 

Her eyes had flashed out with a startled 
gaze as shé watched him, and her face grew 
yet white as she read: 

“There are armed men in your chamber.” 

“ He did not request me not to give names 
to-night,” he went on, slowly, his eyes down- 
cast and fixed on the table. 

For one instant Mrs. Seymore sat rigid, but 
she controlled herself the next. Here she 
broke in with a voice which might have been 
a little sharper than ordinary, perhaps, but 
which was otherwise unchanged : 

“T think we had better not have the matter 
more fully explained till to-morrow night,” 
she said. “Indeed, but that I was so eager 
and impatient, I should have told you at the 
first that I had to propose an adjournment. 
The three most important persons in this en- 
terprise could not come to-night. We have 
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one from the White House, a ‘new friend 
whom I will introduce to you to-morrow 
night, and I shall have the honor also to 
entertain a Northern senator. He would not 
come till he should see if you got off safely 
this time. We can do nothing to-morrow, 
but when all have met we will settle the 
whole plan and execute it at once. I have 
received messages from others; among them 
a man high in one of the departments, a man 
whom our friend here, Mr. Sanford, knows 
well, but does not dream is working for us; 
and another from a Confederate officer who is 
in the Northern army masquerading in the 
most laughable costume. He will be in 
Washington to-morrow, and have a word to 
say about Banks, and some other officers. 
Moreover, we shall have a messenger from 
Davis. He was detained at City Point, but 
will be here to-morrow night. And now, gen- 
tlemen, will you pardon me if I own to being 
sleepy? Iam sorry that you came here only 
to be sent away, but it will not be so again. 
To-morrow night will settle all.” 

* She rose with a slight yawn, and the others 
rose with her, all with pale faces, but keeping 
their self-control admirably. Both Lester 
and Canby had seen the flash of steel as the 
light shone into the back room from the parlor. 

“T will let you out by this door, instead of 
sending you through my room again,” she 
said, quietly, opening the door into the entry. 
“Be careful! I will go up and fasten the trap 
after you.” 

With nerves and teeth set, the three men 
crept softly up the stairs, expecting every in- 
stant to hear a click, or feel a hand upon their 
shoulders. But there was no sound nor touch. 
The ready ruse of their hostess had succeeded, 
and the carefully-laid plan of Major Winfield 
was baflled by the little widow's address. 
Rejecting the belief that a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush, the men who were to 
arrest the four conspirators had been dazzled 
by the prospect of the revelations promised 
for the next night, and the important persons 
then to fall into their hands. Of course it 
would be perfectly easy to keep these four 
under their eyes during the next twenty-four 
hours, and to arrest them at any minute they 
should choose. 

Mrs. Seymore’s eyes shone in the dark as 
she came gliding down the stairs to her parlor 

n. 
“Heigh-ho! These plots!” she yawned. 
“If it were to save the confederacy I could 
not sit up an hour longer.” 


She went to the fire and held her small 
cold hands before the blaze for a moment, 
then’ took a taper from the mantel-piece, 
lighted it, and extinguished the gas. 

“Tam so sleepy! so sleepy!” she repeated, 
dreamily, walking with a slow, firm step to- 
wards’ her chamber, and .going in without 
looking to right or left. She crossed the 
room, set her taper on a stand at the head of 
the bed, and then closed the doors, affecting 
not to hear a slight rattling noise on the stairs, 

A detective had gone up through the house 
of Mrs, Seymore’s next door neighbor and 
followed the conspirators down into her 
house, opening her street door to his assist- 
ants. Four men had listened to the conversa- 
tion in her parlor, and a dozen more waited 
outside. These four had withdrawn, unseen 
as they supposed, while she went up to let 
her accomplices out. 

Once alone, she stood for an instant listen- 
ing, her lips pale and parted, her eyes glassy. 
Then, after searching the room thoroughly, 
she laid down on the bed without taking her 
clothes off, and remained there till daylight. 

The next morning Mrs, Seymore was seen 
at her window, she drove out about noon, 
and returned home to dinner. The three 
men were also about all day, and were seen to 
go home towards evening. It was known 
that all three refused some invitation for the 
evening, being otherwise engaged, they said. 

It is needless to say that the wonderful 
plot for catching the conspirators was a fiasco. 
The four melted away somewhere at twilight. 
Where the men were secreted, or where they 
went, was not known, but they escaped. A 
young man who took the eight o'clock train 
for Baltimore that evening, remembered 
afterwards having been much struck by the 
pallid face of a young lad who cowered, sleepy 
and cold, in the corner of the car. The boy's 
shaggy black hair hung over his brows, and 
he seemed to be weeping. Somebody said he 
was weeping for a soldier brother who had 
just died in a hospital at Washington. The 
young man remembered when it was too late, 
where he had seen that thin, white face and 
those pale, blue eyes; but meantime Mrs. 
Seymore was half way across the ocean to 
England. 


CHAPER XII. 
JOVE AND DAN. 


Cora had not intended to visit Boston 
before sailing for Europe, but the entreaties 
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and reproaches of the Jamesons, and aipiece 
of news contained in a letter from Helen, de- 
cided her on going. Helen wrote that she 
was engaged to Vasari, and asked her friend’s 
congratulations. 

“TI know that he did love you,” she wrote, 
“but I think he loves me now. Come and 
let him see us together.” 

Cora went immediately, starting the week 
after Mrs. Seymore’s escape. Her heart re- 
proached her when she met the warm and 
generous welcome of these friends whom she 
accused herself of having barely tolerated. 
Mrs. Jameson received her as a mother might 
receive a beloved daughter, and no sister 
could be more joyfully affectionate than 
Helen. 

“It seems like coming home,” Cora said, as 
they hung about her, caressing and waiting 
on her, wondering, relating and questioning 
all at once. “I am almost sorry that I am 
going away.” 

“T haven't the slightest intention of allow- 
ing you to go,” Helen said, very decidedly. 
“You are to stay and be my bridesmaid. 
Jove is to be groomsman. Hush! mother is 
coming back with another cup of coffee, and 
I don’t want her to hear. O, we are to have 
4avonderful doings. Mother, do stop patting 
ora’s shoulder. You've patted that same 
spot twenty-five times since she came. It 
must be black and blue.” 

“What do you mean by Jove?” asked 
Cora, at the first opportunity. “Do you know 
who your benefactor is ?” 

“Certainly, dear! I knew a year and a 
half ago. But don’t imagine that I’m going 
to spoil my little drama by telling you before 
the proper time. I want to bring the house 
down.” 

Helen went about in the wildest spirits all 
day. Cora had lain down, but could scarcely 
rest for her, and was glad to get up to escape 
her teasing. 

“Helen,” she said, “is your Jove Vasari?” 

Helen laughed at the idea. 

“Why, Vasari is rich enough in fame, but 
has no great burden of worldly goods. He 
couldn’t afford to give me a diamond ring, 
but wooed me with a pearl. No, wait till I 
am ready to tell. But, by the way, did I tell 
you that Colonel Burkmar is in town?” 

“I thought he was in Alexandria,” Cora 
said, with a start that sent the blood over her 
face in a rosy tide. 

“That he has been there does not oblige 
him to stay forever,” Helen said, turning 
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carelessly away, but coming immediately back 
again. “I want you to dress your prettiest 
to-night, Cora,” she said. “ Open your trunks 
and let me see what you have there.” 

Cora tossed her the keys. 

“We are going to have a quiet little dinner, 
only us three,” Helen went on, “ but Vasari 
is coming up this evening, and I want you to 
look your best. He ‘shall choose with his 
eyes open, and not have you suddenly blaze 
out on him by-and-by when it is too late, and 
make him hate mé&”’ 

The girl spoke laughingly, but her cheeks 
were a deep crimson, and her friend could see 
the swelling of tears under the lowered 
eyelids. 

*You child, what a silly fancy,” she ex- 
claimed. “ Vasari does not think of me. He 
probably took a fancy to me as an artist does 
‘to any good-looking lady, but it was not love. 
He never offered himself to me. Besides, it 
is already too late.” 

“Too late to win you, but not too late to 
get rid of me if he wishes to,” Helen replied, 
proudly. 

“ But he loves you, Helen, or he would not 
have asked you to be his wife.” 

Helen looked up at her friend from where 
she was kneeling before the trunk, and seem- 
ed to consider for a moment. Cora sat there 
leaning wearily back in an arm-chair, looking 
drooping for herself and pitiful of her friend. 
To Cora in some moods she could not have 
spoken; but that face was sad and tender, and 
invited her confidence. 

“Let me tell you,” Helen said, and went to 
hide her face in Cora’s lap. 

But for several minutes she could not say 
a word, only leaned there sobbing as if her 
heart would break. 

“My dear Helen, what is it?” asked her 
friend, in alarm. 

The girl dashed her tears away, and drewa 
long, tremulous breath. 

“There, that relieves me,” she said. “I’ve 
had it on my mind, or body, this long time, 
and now I feel better. Don’t fancy that I am 
going to tell you anything tragical, for I am 
not. It is only this, Vasari says he loves me, 
and I believe him; but, Cora, he took me at 
first out of pity, and I can’t forget that. This 
was the way it happened. After you went 
away he was very strange for a time, and 
used to come here and speak of you as though 
he didn’t care anything for you. But I knew 
that he did, and that he only came to hear of 
you. After a while he spoke of going away, 


and said that he should spend a year in Italy. 
Cora,*I never told anybody, not even him, 
but I have loved him for years. I loved him 
when I was a poor girl working for my living, 
and that was the greatest sting of my poverty, 
that it would keep me from him. Once, when 
I was only fifteen years old, he looked at my 
hair as I passed him in the street, and said to 
some one with him that it was beautiful. I 
looked at him, and he smiled, and from that 
minute B loved him. You may imagine how 
I suffered when I saw him wild about you, 
and you may also guess how I felt when he 


came in one day about a month after you left 


us and said that he had made up his mind to 


go away immediately. I only looked down 
and said nothing. I knew I must have been 
pale, but he never noticed. Then he started 
to say good-by, since he might not have time 
to come up again. I meant to have controlled’ 
myself; and thought that I could speak; but 


the first thing I knew I was sobbing so that 
I couldn’t say a word. It was all out, of 
course. I should have died of shame but that 
he was so good I felt justified in loving him. 
He took me in his arms and wept with me, 
called me his dear little girl, and said that he 
would never leave a heart that loved him so, 


He seemed really very much affected, and 

nobody could be kinder than he has been ever 

since. Now you know the story, Cora,” she 

concluded, rising, “and you know that it is 
” 


“TI know nothing of the kind!” Cora ex- 
claimed, deeply moved: by this touching con- 
fession, and at thought of the pain which had 
for so long been concealed under that ap- 
parently happy exterior. “I persist that his 
feeling for me was only a fancy, but that he 
loves you. And, Nelly, take my advice. Tell 
him how long you have loved him.” 

“Would you?” the girl asked, shyly, listen- 
ing with trembling happiness to her friend’s 
assurances. 

certainly would!” 

“Well, now I’m going to attend to the 
toilet department,” Helen said, going back to 
the trunks again. “What will you wear? 
Black? Well, then, it shall be this corded 
silk with the square neck, and you shall wear 
this golden butterfly in your hair. There are 
two pink buds just opening on my rose-tree, 
one for each of us.” 

Cora submitted though too weary to care 
for dress, and feeling much more disposed to 
go to bed. 

“Tam afraid of you,” Helen said, as the 
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two went into the parlor after dinner, 

“You need not be,” Cora replied, smiling 
upon her. “If 1 had a loverI might fear you, 
rather.” 

And, indeed, Helen Jameson with her 
beautiful complexion, and that wealth of 
sunny curls, was no mean rival even for her 
stately friend. 

Vasari came in soon. His lady’ watched 
him with her heart in her eyes as he greeted 
the new comer, but if he had any feeling left 
for Cora, it was not apparent. His eyes fol- 
lowed Helen wherever she went with a tender 


and wistful attention, and he listened for 


every word she spoke. 

“You little goose, he is perfectly infatuated 
about you,” Cora whispered, joyfully, at the 
first opportunity. 

There seemed to be some peculiar under- 
standing between the lovers that evening, 
They resisted the inclination of the other two 


to withdraw from the room, and listened to 
every step on the sidewalk as though expect- 
ing a visitor; and when at length the door- 
bell rang, both exclaimed together, “ There 
he is!” 

Mrs. Jameson dropped the evening paper 
she had been looking over, and smoothed 
back her hair with hands that trembled a 
little. Helen ran to the hall, and in a 
few minutes returned, leading in Colonel 
Burkmar. 

Cora sat back in a shadowy sofa-corner and 
looked at him. He went immediately to Mrs. 


Jameson, who did not rise to meet him, but 
sat and held out her hand. Her mouth 
quivered when she would have given him 
welcome, and her eyes were full of tears as 
she looked into his pale face. For Colonel 
Burkmar still showed signs of his sufferings 
in the Southern prison. 

“And here is another old friend,” inter 
posed Helen, hastily, leading him to Cora. 

The two bowed silently, and the lady’s eyes 
were drooping, but the gentleman’s regarded 
her with a fixed and earnest gaze. 

“Did she use the wrong title?” he asked, 
in a low voice, as Helen left them to them- 
selves, and began fussing about the room to 
create a diversion, 

“If we are friends, it is in spite of circum- 
stances,” she replied, gravely. “Certainly 
there are not wanting causes of disagree- 
ment.” 

“They have not been of my seeking.” he 
said, earnestly, as he seated hiinself beside 
her. “I have only acted in self-defence, and 
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never without a painful thought of how my 
action might affect you. Can you blame 
me ?” 

“I do not blame you,” she replied, quietly. 

“My only fault then is in being a North- 
erner,” he said, more lightly. “Will you 
never forget that? You once told me never 
to trust myself in your tent after having been 
down to the South with a sword in my hand. 
I have been, and see! I trust myself here.” 

She smiled faintly. 

“ But it is not my tent to which you come 
to rest, Colonel Burkmar. Besides, I must 


confess that I have seen so much to object to 


in the conduct of those favoring the Con- 
federacy that I have changed some of my 
opinions.” 

“Are you quite sure that you are well, 
_ colonel?” asked Mrs. Jameson, who had not 
taken her eyes from him since he came in. 


He turned to her immediately with a faint 


blush, as if ashamed of having noticed her so 
little. 

“T am not quite well,” he said, “but I am 
better.” 

“You will not think of going into active 
service again ?” she asked, anxiously. 

“Not at present.” 

There was something in her look that ar- 
rested his attention, a tender anxiety, a 
suppressed excitement, quite unlike what 
would be expected from a person who was 
meeting an ordinary friendly acquaintance. 

Colonel Burkmar drew a quick breath, rose, 


and took a step towards her. She stretched 
out her arms towards him. 

“O! My son, could you doubt that I knew 
you all the time?” she cried, in a passionate 
outburst of mingled joy, grief and love. 

It was a long time before they could soothe 
her hysterical agitation. She lay upon her 
son’s breast trembling and repeating: 

“I knew you all the time! I knew you all 
the time!” 

Helen’s raillery helped more than anything 
else to restore her calmness. 

“Mother,” she said, “you are a cheat! 
Here have I been fancying all the time that 
you were in total ignorance, and you knew 
the whole as well as I, but gave no sign. I 
feel disappointed. I had a beautiful story all 
ready to tell, and was going to bring out the 
denouement in the most dramatic manner, 
when you spoil the whole, and take the eclat 
all to yourself.” 

“O Helen,” her mother said, “when you 
have children of your own you will know 


that a mother is not so easily deceived.” 

Helen drew back, silent and _ blushing. 
Vasari interposed with a glass of wine for 
Mrs. Jameson. 

“Drink to the health of the prodigal,” he 
said. 

“O, no prodigal! no prodigal!” cried the 
mother, fondly. “I was all to blame. I 
should have known that those severe rules by 
which I was trained would never do for a boy 
like him. I had my misgivings sometimes, 
but his father would not allow me to yield to 
them. Forgive your poor father, my son. We 


both meant for your good, but we made a 
fatal mistake. It was only when you had left 
us, and when all the messages and advertise- 
ments we sent had no power to bring you 
back, that we realized and acknowledged that 
we had been wrong. I will not try to say 
how bitterly we repented.” 


“ Mother,” Colonel Burkmar said, “I never 


saw an advertisement calling me back. I 
thought that when I went, you disowned 
me.” 

“ We did everything!” she exclaimed. “ But 
tell me now how you fared.” 

“You know I was fifteen when I ran 
away,” he said, “I only meant to frighten 
you, and wanted to go back before I had got 
a day’s journey away. I came to New York, 
and watched there for the newspapers or a 
letter. I saw nothing to show that I was not 
discarded, and though I was repentant, I was 
too proud to acknowledge it. I stayed about 
the city till my money was gone, then shipped 
as cabin-boy on board a vessel bound for the 
East Indies. There was one passenger, a Mr. 
Burkmar, who was taking the voyage for his 
health. He was an eccentric old bachelor, 
cross and crabbed to most people, but he took 
a fancy to me. After a while he won my con- 
fidence, and I told him my story. He took 
my part instantly. He had himself had trouble 
with his family, and was a discarded son. He 
seemed to take pleasure in finding one in like 
circumstances. He never advised me to go 
home, but told me to stay with him, take his 
name, and he would provide for me. He was 
as good as his word, and though embittered 
in disposition, and mistaken in his views of 
life, he was a good friend to me. I went to 
England with him, and he put me to school 
there, doing everything to foster my mechan- 
ical talents which he perceived and was proud 
of. After two years we returned to America 
and lived in Charleston, South Carolina, for 
a while. He died there, “leaving all his 
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property tome. It was not large, but was a 
moderate fortune. It was at Charleston that 
I perfected the invention by which I after- 
wards made so much. From there I went to 
New Orleans. In all that time I never for- 
got my home, and often longed to return, but 
was ashamed to, or felt too much hurt by 
what I believed to be the neglect with which I 
was treated. I never dreamed that the family 


were poor, till last year I came north deter-° 


mined to find them, and I did not know that 
my father was dead.” 

“Why did you conceal yourself from us?” 
asked the mother. 

“TI hardly know,” he answered, with a 
smile. “I suppose it may have been oddity. 
I perceived that you were reconciled to my 
absence—” 

“JT was not reconciled!” she exclaimed. 

“TI thought you were, and I hesitated to 

proclaim myself, though I meant to do it at 
some time. When I went into tlie army I 
told Helen, and we both agreed that it would 
be better to keep it from you till I should 
come home again, if ever I should. It was 
only then I knew that you believed me to be 
dead. And you knew me all the time, 
mother?” - 
, “I only felt sure the day that you went 
away,” she said, “though I had always felt 
strangely about you, as if there were some 
.mystery. I had thought that my boy, had he 
lived, would have grown into just such a 
man, and the next thought was that I had no 
sure proof of his death, and—well, I don't 
know just how I arrived at the conviction. It 
Was not reason, it was a mother’s instinct.” 


“Where is Cora all this time?” asked 
Helen. 

Cora had stolen away, and was sitting in 
the dim library, lighted only by a coal fire. 
She had no part in this joyful family gather- 
ing. What part, indeed, had she in any kin- 
ship? No social tie bound her save two brittle 
threads. She was alone, fatherless, mother- 
less and friendless, she said to herself, in the 
bitterness of her heart. She could not keep 
back the tears that rose to her eyes, and 
when Helen came in search of her she found 
her weeping passionately. 

“ Please leave me alone,” she said, “and ex- 
cuse me to the others. Surely I am not 
wanted, and Iam in no mood to talk to any 
one to-night. Please go.” 

Helen went away, and for a time Cora was 
left to her own thoughts. But before long 
came another step, this time, a heavier one, 
and as the girl shrank tremblingly closer 
down in the sofa on which she had thrown 
herself, by the dim light she saw Colonel 
Burkmarenter the room. He paused one mo- 
ment, then came to her, knelt before her 
sofa, and without speaking a word, wrapped 
her in his strong arms. 

There was no resistance, no word of protest, 
as this man claimed and took her without 
the asking. Through all the torrents of terror, 
of pride, of jealousy, of unutterable heart- 
ache, she had come out, no longer the 
haughty queen, but the loving and submissive 
woman. Cora Ware's pride was broken, and 
her happiness saved, but it had been so as by 
fire. 


THE CALL. 


BY KATE KRINGLE. 


O, come to me! my heart stands still 
With dread of some impending woe, 
Or beats with pulse so dull and slow, 

I scarce, through fear, can breathe at will. 


Where art thou, while the wild winds moan, 
To greet the cold and wintry smile 
That wreathes my chilling lips the while, 
Like snowflakes lightly resting on a gray, cold 
stone? 


Come back to me! my weary brain 
Dizzies itself with aching wonder wild, 


While my impatient fancy, like a child, 
Lists for thy footsteps through the driving raim 


What fate has borne thee thus.afar, 

While I in lingering misery wait 

The hour that, through the wishing gate, 
May lead thee to me, like a guiding star? 


Come back to me! my breaking heart 
Is frenzied with its weight of pain; 
My blood leaps with the thought insane, 
To breast the tempest which from thee doth 


part. 
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Tue train had been due twenty minutes. 
Victor Delano strode impatiently up and 
down the narrow platform of the little signal 
station at Jay’s Corner. It was almost six 
o'clock, and already the shadows were deep- 
ening in the broad belt of cedars stretching 
away toward Lockport, while one by one the 
lights flashed out from the village windows, 
and the lonely, wind-swept road grew sud- 
denly gay with the laugh, and song, and jest, 
of the returning laborers. 

The wind swept down raw and chill from 
the northeast, with a feeling of snow in the 
atmosphere. It was late in November—the 
dreariest month in all the year—and the 
short twilight merged rapidly into evening. 
Inside the station, weary mothers sought in 
vain to pacify tired and refractory children, 
and nervous old ladies, holding close to their 
carpet-bags and bandboxes, were positively 
certain that “something had happened.” 
Victor Delano turned on his heel and listen- 
ed—leaning over and looking down the long 
line of track to where a great, round, red eye 
of fire glowed sullenly through the dusky dis- 
tance. He drew a long breath of relief, and 
even smiled slightly at sight of one old lady 
in a scoop-bonnet and pongee gown, who, in 
the general rush, had lost the cover off her 
bandbox, and, to complete her misery, the 
impish wind had swooped down upon her 
“best cap,” and sent it, like a mammoth 
snowflake, whirling down the track. 

Delano entered the warm, well-lighted car, 
and felt as if he had been suddenly trans- 
ported to a new world. The cold, and 
annoyance, and vexation faded away with 
the little, dark, dingy station, and his habitual 
cheerfulness and good-humor returned. More- 
over, there were an unusual number of pretty 
faces in that particular car, and he had a 
decided penchant for pretty faces. A very 
remarkable man, you will perceive at once! 
And then, he was fortunate enough to find a 
friend who was going through to Lockport, 
thus relieving the tedium of loneliness by a 
little pleasant gossip. And, as if fate was 
determined to recompense him for past dis- 
comfort, there was a dainty, wild-rose sort of 
a girl, and a pretty, brown-eyed boy of 
perhaps two years, occupying the seat directly 
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A STRANGE AFFAIR. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


in front of him. And while he chatted care- 
lessly with his friend, he watched the pretty, 
girlish figure, and wondered if it could be 
possible it was her child, who did not herself 
seem scarcely more than a child. His pleas- 
antly-perplexing reverie was interrupted by 
his friend’s asking, somewhat abruptly: 

“What's the story, Delano, about Hal 
Thornton’s dying of yellow fever—is it a 
fact?” 

The girl in the seat before them gave a 
little start, and glanced timidly around. Our 
travellers had only time to observe that she 
had the same great brown eyes, and innocent, 
guileless face, that particularly characterized 
the child, ere she turned away her face, 
which, Delano fancied, wore a slight look of 
disappointment. There was a faint under- 
tone of vexation or regret in his voice, as he 
answered his friend’s question. 

“Yes, poor old Hal has gone, which is bad 
enough, but not all of the story.” 

“Then it’s so—the rumor of his bank- 
ruptcy ?” 

“ Yes, it is all too true, I fear. He died in 
utter poverty, and was buried at the expense 
of the city.” 

“ But his family ?” 

“O, haven’t you heard?” something un- 
pleasant creeping into his tone. “Then you 
didn’t know that I was to play the role or 
guardian ?” 

“ Of his wife ?” 

“O, his wife died a year ago. He left two 
children, however, a girl and boy. I don’t 
know how old these children are—I only 
wish they were old enough to take care of 
themselves! Just think of it, Braley, my 
bachelor quarters turned into a nursery!” 

“A result I have been anticipating for 
years,” was the laughing condolence. 

“You may laugh, but I tell you, J don’t 
feel particularly jolly about it. But there is 


no help for it. I don’t mind the money—I’d’ 4 


gladly have helped Hal out of his difficulties, 
if he had only let me known—but it’s the 
trouble and annoyance of having the care of 
two children saddled on me that disturbs me.” 
“ But he’s not related to you really ?” 
“No; but when my father married his 
mother, he became nominally one of the 
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family, and I know if father was alive, he 
would take Hal’s children home just as quick 
as though he had been his own son. And I 
should be ashamed todoless. Besides, she was 
a good mother to me, and, though I know I 
am supremely selfish, I am not utterly un- 
grateful, I hope. Besides, Hal really seemed 
like a brother to me, and his children shall 
not want while I have a penny. But, just 
between you and me, I’d rather give five 
thousand dollars than take them into my 
home. Mrs. Denham and I got along so 
quietly and cosily, that the prospect of two 
children coming to break up all our little 
stereotyped arrangements, is not at all 
pleasant.” 

“When do you expect them ?” 

“That’s another bother!” a look of vexa- 
tion crossing his face. “I wrote for them to 
meet me at Warrenton Junction the twenti- 
eth, and I have been down there waiting ever 
since—three days—until this morning, when 
I came up to Jay’s Corner to see Turner 
about some leather he had promised me.” 

“And they did not come ?” 

“No; and the worst of it is, I can’t get 
away to go-down there again. I ought not to 
have gone now, for we are having some heavy 
orders coming in, and Lindley isn’t quite as 
prompt as I wish he was. I wrote for them 
to be exact, as whoever had charge of them 
ought to have seen that they were duly 
forwarded.” 

“One would think you were speaking of an 
invoice of goods,” Braley said, rather enjoying 
his friend’s vexation. 

I think there is a little spice of wickedness 
in the human composition, that is secretly 
pleased with other people’s annoyances and 
embarrassments. We all suffer from them 
more or less ourselves, and it is a pleasant 
gratification to find our friends are not 
exempt. If we could only bear our own 
troubles with one-half the equanimity we can 
those of our friends, it would be delightful. 

“I only wish I could dispose of them as 
easily,” was the grum answer. “I don’t mind 
the boy so much; but what do.J know about 
educating, and providing suitable care, and 
instruction, and society, for a girl?” 

“You can send her away to some of the 
seminaries to be €ducated.” 

“Perhaps I might,” he said, thoughtfully. 
“But isn’t she rather young yet? I don’t 
know whether they must be of a specified age 
to gain admittance.” 

“ How old is this girl?” 
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“T don’t know, but I think she must be all 
of ten years. I don’t ever remember of Hal’s* 
writing of his children particularly, and he 
hasn’t been on but twice since he went to 
New Orleans. He was doing a good business 
there before the war; but. fortunes in the 
South have melted rapidly since then.” 

“And been as rapidly amassed in the North.” 

“Yes, shoddy fortunes.” 

“But what does it matter?—isn’t shoddy 
king? What is mind against money, or 
worth against wealth? In all great social 
revolutions there is, necessarily, a great deal 
of coarse sediment thrown to the surface. If, 
however, there is the glitter of ore among it, 
the fith and coarseness are at once forgotten, 
and its worshippers are legion.” 

“Very good; but it’s the way of the world, 
and you and I can’t remedy it; for, despite 
the continual protest of moralists and divines, 
Mammon is king in all climes and countries.” 

During this conversation, the young girl in 
the seat before them had sat motionless, with 
her cheek resting on a little, ungloved hand, 
and the brown eyes darkening and flashing 
beneath their drooping lids. The child had 
dropped asleep on the seat beside her, his 
pretty brown curls falling back from his fair, 
flushed face, and his dimpled hands clasped 
as if in prayer. Arthur Delano took his 
shaw] from the back of the seat, and, leaning 
over, laid it lightly across the child’s shoulders. 
The girl looked up with a sudden start. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, with quiet 
assurance; “ but the child is tired and heated, 
and there is a draft of chill air from the win- 
dow which some one is insane enough to have 
open.” 

“Thank you,” she said, in a faint, tremulous 
voice, and stooped over and kissed the child 
with passionate fondness. The cars were just 
slacking up; she turned half round, and, 
looking directly at Delano, asked: 

“What station is this, sir?” 

“ Waverley, ma’am,” he answered, bowing, 
and secretly hoping that Waverley was not her 
destination. 

“T hope to meet a friend here—”(her hus- 
band, perhaps, Victor thought, with a vague 
feeling of dissatisfaction, and inwardly hoping 
that she might not meet him)—* would it be 
trespassing tod much, to ask you to have a 
little care over Harry until I return?” she 
asked, in a low, eager voice. 

“T shall only be too happy to oblige you,” 
was the polite answer. 

By this time the cars had stopped, and a 
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number of passengers were leaving the cars. 
She arose, and, looking at Delano with a 
quick, searching look, smiled slightly, though 
her lips were very white, and, pressing eagerly 
forward, passed out of the car in advance of 
the other passengers. They passed the down 
train from Lockport here, which had been 
waiting nearly an hour, and passengers also 
changed here for several stage routes, besides 
a branch train for Lansing, a little manufac- 
turing town, some ten miles northwest of 
Waverley. 

There was the usual bustle of passengers 
getting out and in, amid which the bell 
sounded, and the down train for Warrenton 
Junction steamed out of the depot, and then 
their own bell rang. A few tardy passengers 
came hurrying in, and Delano began to grow 
a little uneasy as the face he was expecting 
did not make its appearance. 

“All aboard!” shouted the conductor, wav- 
ing his hand. 

Victor Delano could bear it no longer. He 
sprung from his seat, and, with two or three 
strides, was on the platform of the depot. 
The door of the ladies’ room was open; he 
glanced in—it was empty. He turned hastily 
to the little restaurant, but that was also 
empty, save the presence of some four or five 
chronic loafers, whose faces were as familiar 
to him as the station itself, and which might 
be considered permanent fixtures of the es- 
tablishment. The cars were already moving 
off, and he had barely time to swing himself 
on board the rear car. He made his way 
hastily through the cars, until he came to 
the one he had left. 

“A pretty fix!” he ejaculated, throwing 
himself into the seat beside Braley. “At this 
rate I shall soon have an orphan asylum on 
my hands.” 

“This comes of making one’s self agreeable 
to strange females with pretty faces,” said 
Braley, laughing. “I wouldn’t have believed, 
with that innocent face, that she was up to 
such a dodge as this.” 

“Dodge!” was the indignant rejoinder. 
“TI hope you are not so uncharitable as to 
believe she did it purposely.” 

“T am afraid I am.” . 

“Well, you may call me a fool, but I 
wouldn’t be afraid to stake my life on the 
truth and purity of that young girl. I sup- 
pose the poor child got bewildered, and got 
into the wrong train. I wish Ihad gone out 
with her.” 

“In which case you would doubtless have 
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got on the wrong train likewise, leaving yon 
innocent infant to my fatherly protection,” 
was the bantering rejoinder. 

By this time the strange affair was being 
pretty generally discussed throughout the car, 
nearly all of whom agreed that it was an 
adroit dodge to get clear of the child; some 
believing the child her own, others, remem- 
bering her exceeding youthfulness, advanced 
the theory that she was hired to do it by 
some one who wished to get rid of the child 
for some unlawful purpose. There was an 
intense desire among the passengers, espec- 
ially among the female portion of them, to 
see the child, and, as if for their particular 
gratification, the brown eyes suddenly un- 
closed with a look of bewildered surprise. 

“Allie!” he called, sitting up and looking 
round. But seeing only strange faces, he 
broke into a low, frightened crying.- Victor 
lifted the child in his arms, who immediately 
hushed his sobbing, and nestled contentedly 
against his breast, only looking up once to 
ask for “Allie.” The coiductor, with whom 
Victor was well acquainted, came along just 
then, and was made acquainted with the 
strange circumstance. He had noticed the 
girl; she took the train at Warrenton Junc- 
tion; but did not notice her getting off at 
Waverley. He gave it as his opinion that she 
had got bewildered and taken the down train, 
or else the Lansing Branch. She would 
doubtless come in the first morning train, 
and, as she had a through ticket to Lockport, 
of course she would come directly there. “If 
Mr. Delano did not like to be troubled with 
the child, he presumed some of these ladies 
would care for the little fellow.” And, as he 
was a very agreeable man, and extremely 
popular among the “ladies,” some half dozen 
immediately volunteered to take charge of 
him. But Victor was hardly inclined to give 
him up, and the child was decidedly averse to 
being given up, clinging around his neck, and 
burying his curly head on his bosom when- 
ever any one approached. And so when the 
train reached Lockport, although the child 
had fallen asleep again, Victor Delano did not 
feel at all-.inclined to give him in charge of 
any of the ladies who had volunteered, but, 
wrapping him carefully in his shawl, strode 
off through the dark, gusty night, with the 
child in his arnts. 

It was past eight o’clock, and Mrs. Denham 
his housekeeper had done looking for him 
that night, although Lindley was positive he 
would be there. Several large orders had 
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come in during his absence, and Lindley 
lacked the prompt energy of his partner in 
filling them, and so work had accumulated on 
his hands, until he had begun to feel, for him, 
somewhat hurried and anxious. He had just 
come round to see if he had arrived, as Victor 
came up the street. 

“Halloo, Delano! Thank fortune you have 
come at last!” Lindley exclaimed, in a re- 
lieved voice. 

“There isn’t any trouble, I hope?” 

“Trouble? well, I don’t suppose you would 
call it trouble, but it troubles me exceedingly 
to have so much work todo. I haven't ate, 
slept, or recreated since you have been gone. 
I tell you what, Vic, don’t you think business 
is just a little too good, just now? It don’t 
give a fellow breathing time.” 

“O, I'll soon straighten that out,” he said, 
laughing. “Come down very early in the 
morning, and we'll make short work of 
it.” 

Mrs. Denham had heard his voice, and 
came to the door. He walked in and laid the 
still sleeping child on the sofa. 

“Where is the other?” she said, with a 
look of surprise. 

“The other?” 

“Yes, I thought you said there were two. 
I have made preparations for two, and—” 

“O!” he said, with a look compounded of 
vexation and amusement, “this is quite 
another thing. The Thornton children did 
not come at all. I could wait no longer, and 
so came on. I cannot account for the delay. 
Have there been any letters during my 
absence ?” he asked, abruptly. 

Mrs. Denham took a letter from the mantel 
and handed it to him. 

“Ah! New Orleans,” glancing at the post- 
mark. “This will doubtless explain,” hastily 

tearing off the envelop. 

“Well, this is strange,” he said, in a per- 
plexed voice. “This letter is from Durfee, a 
friend of mine, to whom I entrusted the care 
of seeing them en route for the North. He 
says that he has followed my instructions, 
and that they will be here by the twentieth, 
the specified time. I don’t see how there 
could have been any mistake, or how they 
could have got off the route. Well, I'll tele- 
graph to-morrow to all the various points 
where connections are made, and, if they are 
in the country, of course they can be found.” 

“But this child—whose is this ?” 

“That is what I should like to know my- 

And hereupon he related the circum- 
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stance by which he had become possessed 
the child. 

“It’s a pretty child,” she said, bending over 
the little unconscious sleeper. “I don’t see 
how she could have the heart to desert him,” 

“She hasn’t, Mrs. Denham, you may 
depend. You wouldn’t believe it, if you had 
seen her. Why, she is scarcely more than a 
child herself—not more than sixteen—and 
with one of the sweetest, purest faces you 
ever saw.” 

Mrs. Denham smiled quietly to herself, and 
wondered, if the woman had been old or 
plain, if he would have had as much faith in 
her, or in fact troubled himself about the 
child at all. But she simply said: 

“TI hope she will come, I am sure, for I 
hardly know what we could do with him.” 

The next morning, Victor Delano hurried 
through his work at the store with more than 
his usual energy. His office window com- 
manded a view of the depot, and when the 
morning train from Warrenton Junction 
came in, he threw down his pen, and went 
and stood in the window, confidently expect- 
ing to see his strange acquaintance of the 
ears. But though he watched until long after 
the time, neither carriage nor pedestrian came 
down the street. He went back to his work 
with a feeling of disappointment. But she 
would certainly come at night, he thought, 
and applied himself to his business with re- 
newed vigor. 

He found the child quite content with Mrs, 
Denham, when he went up to dinner, although 
asking repeatedly “ when Allie would come.” 

Half an hour before the evening train was 
due, Victor was at the station waiting. He 
had telegraphed to various places, but could 
get no trace of “two children.” He was 
completely at. a loss what course to pursue. 
Possibly something might have occurred to 
prevent their. starting after his friend had 
written. If they did not come to-night, he 
would telegraph to New Orleans the next 
day and ascertain. And so revolving these 
thoughts in his mind, he paced absently up 
and down the platform, thinking she would 
certainly come to-night. So completely ab- 
sorbed was he, that he passed two young 
ladies—particular favorites of his—without 
seeing them, much to their disappointment. 
But he heard, in a half-unconscious way, one 
of them ask: 

“What is the matter with Victor Delano?” 
And a voice which he recognized as Braley’s, 

laughingly responded: — 
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“Family cares, Miss Graham.” Whereupon 
they all laughed. 

But he saw nothing amusing in it, and so 
kept on in his walk. As the moment drew 
nigh for the arrival of the train, he grew ner- 
yous and timid; a decidedly novel sensation 
for the careless, nonchalant, self-possessed 
Victor Delano to experience. And when, a 
moment later, the distant whistle of the loco- 
motive smote his ear, his heart gave a quick 
bound, and then went on beating as if it were 
absolutely wild. But it stood still enough, 
with a dull, heavy sense of pain, when one 
after another of the passengers emerged from 
the cars, and she was not among them. For 
a moment I am afraid he utterly forgot Hal 
Thornton’s orphan children; but the con- 
ductor was more thoughtful. 

“I inquired about those children, Delano,” 
he said, coming up to him, “Maybury, the 
station master at the Junction, is positive 
that no children answering your description 
have been at his place for a week. By the 
way, has that young woman been after the 
child yet ?” 

“No. Ihad hoped you would know some- 
thing about it, that is, if she did not come 
herself.” 

“I supposed she would come in on Jeffries’s 
train, this morning. It’s a strange affair. 
I've been on the road fifteen years, and this 
is the first thing of the kind that has ever 
occurred. I'll inquire at Waverley to-morrow, 
also of Dalton, conductor on the Lansing 
Branch, and I'll look round a little myself at 
Warrenton besides. Keep the child a day or 
two, then, if no one claims him, and I can 
find no trace of the girl, you can take him to 
the almshouse. Come down to-morrow 
night,” he added, hurriedly, as the cats began 

‘moving off. 

Victor went back into the ladies’ room, but 
there were only two old ladies, who belonged 
in Lockport, in the apartment. As he came 
out to the platform, a porter touched him on 
the shoulder. 

“ There’s a trunk here for you—shall I take 
it up to the house ?” 

“A trunk? Are you sure it is forme? It 
must be some sort of a mistake,” turning and 
following the man to the pile of baggage. 

There was a dainty little enamelled card 
suspended by a string from the handle of the 
trunk. The man held down his lantern, and 
Victor stooped over and took the bit of card 
between his fingers, turning it carefully to 
the hght. Yes, it certainly was directed to 
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him, and in the most dainty and graceful of 
feminine chirography, too. He ordered it 
taken at once to the house, and went slowly 
homeward, wondering if some perverse spirit 
had not taken unlimited control of his 
destiny. 

The trunk was in the hall when he arrived, 
It was a small, light leather trunk, consider- 
ably worn, and thickly-studded with brass 
nails. He quickly loosed the straps, but it 
was closely-locked, and he found it impossi- 


ble to unlock it with any key he had. He . 


hesitated a moment, and then took out the 
screws and removed the lock. He found the 
trunk closely-packed with children’s clothing. 
His first thought was that it belonged to 
Thornton’s children, and had somehow got 
separated from the rest of their baggage, and 
come on to its address. 

“It all belongs to one child,” Mrs. Denham 
said, positively. “Don’t you see the frocks 
are all of a size? And, upon my soul, I believe 
they are just the thing for little Harry!” she 
cried, suddenly, lifting one as she spoke. A 
slip of paper fluttered to the floor. Victor 
picked it up and read: 

“ Harry’s wardrobe,” in the same delicate 
hand that had written the address on the 
card. 

“Well, I do declare!” said Mrs. Denham, 
sitting down on the stairs, and gazing at the 
trunk in a sort of helpless astonishment. “If 
this isn’t just the queerest affair! She knew 
your name, too. Well, I never!” 

“TI don’t see but we shall have to keep 
him,” Victor said, presently. “She evidently 
expects us to, and perhaps some day she will 
come for him. I dislike sending him to the 
almshouse. If you could manage to get along 
with him—” he said, hesitatingly. 

“To be sure I can; he isn’t a bit of trouble. 
I didn’t know what to do about clothes for 
him, but this makes that all right.» I’m sure 
I'd like to keep him, if it wont trouble you 
too much.” 

“But when the Thorntons come?” he said, 
dolefully, the sudden accession of family 
honors quite overcoming him. 

“They haven’t come yet. When they do, 
if we can’t get along, we can send him away 
then just as well, you know.” 

“So we can. Mrs. Denham, I give it all up 
to your charge; and, in the meantime, I 
hope, if there are more orphan or fatherless 
children to be provided for, their friends will 
forward them at once to my address. Do 
you think we could accommodate a few more, 
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Mrs. Denham?” an amused smile breaking 
up the perplexity in his face. 

The next day he telegraphed to Durfee, 
and received answer that they had left New 
Orleans as arranged. He immediately sat 
down and wrote to Durfee for a full and 
accurate description of the children, that he 
might set the police at work. It was the 
most mysterious thing; and he grew thin and 
nervous thinking about it. 

He had met the conductor according to 

agreement, who said the only trace he could 
"get was that Jeffries said he had an indistinct 
recollection of a young girl, answering that 
description, getting into his train at Waverley. 
Wasn’t positive, but thought she went through 
to the Junction. Had inquired there himself, 
but no one had any recollection of such a 
person. Indeed, there were so many who 
would answer the same general description, 
that it was very difficult getting a trace where 
they had nothing more accurate. And so the 
matter rested. 

Master Harry took kindly to his new home, 
and was passionately fond of Victor, who, in 
turn, became equally attached to him. Victor 
had a little theory of his own about the affair, 
as follows: She was the child’s elder sister, 
who, finding herself unable to provide for 
them both, had, by some subfie affinity, been 
attracted toward himself (he liked this part of 
the theory exceedingly), and by it, induced to 
trust the child to his care. He wasn’t quite 
sure about the impelling circumstances, 
whether it was an intemperate father, or a 
vicious stepmother, but that it was one or the 
other, he was quite sure. He was very care- 
ful not to broach his theory to any one, but 
enjoyed it all to himself, and for so practical 
and successful a business man, he built some 
exceedingly airy castles, I must admit. 

And still no trace was discovered of the 
missing ghildren, and he awaited with anxie- 
ty the letter from his friend, by which he 
hoped to be able to get some clew to them. 
At last the much-desired letter came, and he 
hastened to avail himself of the information 
which it contained. He passed rapidly over 
the words of surprise and conjecture, and 
then he came to the description. He read a 
few lines, and sprang to his feet with a hasty 
expletive. 
when one looked at the description of the 
“children.” 

“The eldest,” the letter read, “is a girl of 
sixteen years, slight, rather below the medium 
height, very fair, with large brown eyes, and 
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wavy, brown hair, and a peculiar innocent, 
childlike expression of countenance.” Here 
followed a description of her dress, ete. 
“The boy,” it continued, “is a trifle over two 
years, and resembles his sister strongly, hay- 
ing the same complexion, eyes and hair, save 
that hers is perhaps a shade darker. The 
child’s hair curls profusely, and he is a very 
lovely child. Their names are Alice and 
Harry Thornton, and, as the petted children 
of your foster-brother, I know you will spare 
no trouble or expense to discover them.” 
The letter contained some few more speciali- 
ties of description, among them that of bag- 
gage, including a “small, light leather trunk, 
much worn, and thickly-studded with brass 
nails,” and ended by desiring to be informed 
of the progress of the search. 

' It all came to him like a fitsh. The 
“strange affair” was all plain enough now, 
for he saw at once that his mysterious travel- 
ling companion and Alice Thornton were one 
and the same. But how to find her—that 
was not quite so plain. He remembered, 
with mortification and self-disgust, his con- 
versation with Braley, every word of which 
she undoubtedly heard. He remembered 
how devoutly he had wished them “old 
enough to take care of themselves,” yet now, 
with charming inconsistency, he would have 
given half his fortune for the privilege of 
taking care of one of them. What a weak, 
selfish fellow she must have thought him! 
No wonder—any girl of spirit would have 
done the same—that she resolved not to 
accept his reluctant bounty. But where was 
she? A young, inexperienced girl, without 
money or friends, what would be her fate? 
Hal’s girl, too! The thought drove him 
frantic. Well, he would find her, if his busi- 
ness all went to the deuce. Full of this reso- 
lution, he went up to the house and made 
Mrs. Denham acquainted with the new turn 
affairs had taken, to her equal surprise and 
gratification. 

“And to think we came near sending him to 
the almshouse!” she said, in a shocked voice. 

“Perhaps she is ata in ona," he an- 
swered, gloomily. 

“Don’t you believe it! ‘She's smart, and 
has got spirit, or she wouldn’t have done as 
she did, and folks of that stamp don’t often 
bring up in the almshouse, though I don’t 
wonder you are worried. I’m glad we've got 
the boy, for I don’t believe she would go very 
far from him. She’s somewhere between 
here and Warrenton, you may depend.” 
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“If I thought she was, I would go alone. I 
had thought of employing a detective.” 

“Try it alone first, that is my advice; then, 
if you do not succeed, you can procure assist- 
ance. ‘I suppose you had rather find her 
yourself, than a stranger should do it.” 

“Mrs. Denham, I’d give half I'm worth to 
find her before to-morrow night! If she is 
between here and Warrenton Junction, I'll 
find her if I have to search every house 
between here and there!” he exclaimed, 
energetically. 

Pursuant to this determination, he took 
the afternoon train for Waverley, intending 
to stop there over night, and go down on the 
Lansing Branch in the morning. Stepping 
on the platform at Waverley he ran full upon 
Turner, the man of whom he had purchased 
the leather at Jay’s Corner. 

“Delano, as I live!” exclaimed the sur- 
prised tanner. “I was on my way to Lock- 
port to see you. . I’ve got a lot of hides that I 
got at a discount, and they’re a prime lot, 
too, and I wanted you to see ’em. Come, go 
home with me to-night, and take a look at 
them. I think you'll find ’twill pay, for I can 
afford to let you have them at a low figure. 
Come, what do you say? We've got just 
time to get our tickets.” 

“T had business at Waverley,” he said, 
hesitatingly. 

“You can stop there to-morrow.” 

“Well, perhaps to-morrow will do just as 
well, as you are so anxious,” following him a 
little reluctantly to the ticket-office. “ Well, 
the idea is, there’s a fellow up to the Junc- 
tion that wants ’em, but I’ve had consider- 
able dealings with you, first and last, and 
you’ve always done the fair thing by me, and 
I want you to have the advantage of the 
bargain. I told him if they wasn’t sold by 
to-morrow night, he could have ’em,” he 
explained, as they took their seat in the cars. 

It was quite dark when they arrived at 
Jay’s Corner, and Turner said: 

“It’s too late to go round to the tannery 
to-night. Go right home with me, and in 
the morning we’ll go down and take a look at 
them.” 

Victor had been there several times, and so 
felt perfectly free to accept the invitation. 
He was sure of a cordial invitation from little 
Mrs. Turner and her half-dozen “olive 
branches.” Mr. Turner was not expected 
home that night by his family, whom they saw 
at supper as they passed the window. 

“My wife has got a young girl sewing for 
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her,” he said, pausing with his hand on the 
knob; “you wont mind ?” 

“Ono; not if my coming will not incon- 
venience your wife.” 

“Trust Mollie for that! I never knew her 
at a loss to provide for a friend yet. Mollie,” 
throwing open the door, “hold on a bit and 
we'll help you!” 

Seven pairs of astonished eyes were turned 
towards the door, but Victor Delano saw only 
one, They were very pretty eyes, large, and 
soft, and brown, but just now with a startled 
look in their clear depths that was almost 
painful. Victor had « vague impression that 
Mrs. Turner was speaking to him, but what 
she was saying he had not the most remote 
idea. The girl had more self-possession, 
though, or keener hearing, for she bowed 
ceremoniously, though her face was white, 
and her hands trembled violently. Then he 
apprehended that she was introducing him to 
the young lady, and he bowed in return, 
though with little of that easy gallantry for 
which he was celebrated, 

“TI have met the lady before,” he said, 
quietly, as he took his seat at the table. 

How that meal passed Victor Delano never 
had any very distinct idea; but when it was 
over, and the children had gone into the 
kitchen with their mother, who was busy 
about some household task, and Mr. Turner 
had gone out for a smoke, Victor went and 
stood before her. 

“Thank God I have found you, Alice 
Thornton!” he said, fervently. 

She gave him one quick, surprised glance. 

“You know me!” 

“Yes, at last. O, you foolish child! why 
did you run away from me in that mysterious 
manner? I have not known a moment’s 
peace since. I have telegraphed to all man- 
ner of possible and impossible places, but 
never knew until to-day that Hal Thornton’s 
‘little girl,’ was the young lady who honored 
me by leaving her dearest earthly treasure in 
my keeping. Do you know, little one, that I 
was vain enough to fancy that she was in 
some way attracted towards me, and chose to 
trust me before any other?” 

A faint flush stole into the. downcast face. 
He leaned over her and looked into her 
e 

“ You will go home with me in the morn- 
ing, Alice ?” 

“T am large enough to take care of myself,” 
demurely. 

“JT don’t think so. I have a vague presen- 
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timent that I never shall. Do you believe in 
presentiments, little girl ?” 

“ Not—not much,” she said, blushing. 

“I came from home to-day for no other 


purpose than to find you, Alice, and I would 
have spent every dollar I have in the world 
before I would have given you up.” 

“But you don’t know anything about tak- 
ing care of girls, you know.” 

“But I am very anxious to learn, I know 
you think I am a heartless, selfish brute—I 
don’t wonder you think so; but, O Alice, if 
you only knew how much I have suffered for 
that thoughtless, ungenerous speech, you 
would pity me, if you could not forgive me!” 

“Dear Uncle Victor,” she cried, putting 
out both her hands, “ it’s only my foolishness. 
I thought you would be glad to be clear of 
the trouble of me. I didn’t mean to pain 
you, indeed I didn’t. I ought to have known 
better, for papa always told me how good, 
and noble, and generous, you were. But I 
felt very sensitive about coming, even after 
you wrote that kind letter to Mr. Durfee 
about it. I shrank so from being a burden to 
you, for I knew that, really, I had no claim 
on you. I am very handy with a needle, and 
when I heard you say—what you did, I 
formed a sudden resolution to see if I could 


not take care of myself; but I did not dare 
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attempt to take Harry with me, and so 
adopted that method to leave him in your 
care. 1 want to see the darling so, that IK—I 
don’t know but I will go home with you.” 

“And let me take care of you, eh ?” 

“A little while.” 

“Always, I hope,” was the fervent answer. 

Matters were duly explained to the Turners, 
and the next day Victor Delano walked up 
the streets of Lockport with a pretty, brown- 
eyed girl on his arm, who engrossed his 
attention so closely that a young lady who 
lived just across the way from him (and who 
had been charmingly enthusiastic all summer 
over balcony gardening, because it gave one 
stich a nice chance to be out mornings and 
evenings, and somebody has said that “a 
woman never looked so well as when sur- 
rounded by flowers,”) grew absolutely wild 
with jealousy, and, as the sequel proved, not 
without cause; for, as the months went by, 
Victor displayed such an astonishing aptitude 
for “taking care of girls,” that when another 
autumn came round, he stoutly insisted that 
he had the lesson absolutely perfect, all of 
which Alice as stoutly denied, and then, with 
delightful inconsistency, consented to give 
herself to him indefinitely, which was a very 
common ending to a strange affair. 


A PRAYER. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL, 


Help us,O God! Our lives are brief; 
Fain would we lift our hearts from earth, 
Where sadness treads too close on mirth, 
And for each joy there lurks a grief. 


Help us in thee to put our trust! . 

As blossoms wither and decay, 

Our loved ones pass from sight away; 
Alas! all mortals are but dust. 


Death smites alike both young and old; 
They shudder, clasped in his embrace, 
White stillness creeps o'er each drawn face, 
And then the tale of life is told. 


We shiver as the grating clod 
Falls harshly in the new-made grave, 
And, broken-hearted, only crave 

To lie there, too, benedth the sod. 


O God, forgive us! Thou dost know 
How strong are ties of human love; 
Thou only from thy throne above 

Canst sound the depths of mortal woe. 


Help us to bend unto thy will, 
Though hearts may ache and sorely bleed; 
Affliction’s furnace oft they need, 

And good may be evolved from ill. 


Give us thy strength life’s storms to meet, 
And purge our souls from every sin, 
That heaven's refuge they may win, 

And there the lost and loved ones greet. 


Help us, O God! We own thy sway; 
And, guided by Faith’s shining star, 
Catch glimpses of a realm afar, 

Whose blissful joys endure for aye! 
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_ BOARDING THROUGH THE STERN WINDOWS. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


Ir is now some thirty years since I shipped 
as third mate in the old barque Shylock of 
Fairhaven, Captain North, for a sperm whal- 
ing voyage in the Pacific Ocean. But liftle 
need be said here of the ship or the voyage 
generally. The Shylock was an old-fashioned, 
square-built vessel, such as were said to 
have been “ built down east by the mile, and 
sawed off in lengths to suit;” a comfortable 
old boat, but‘as. for hér sailing qualities, she 
would travel a great distance in a long time. 
Captain North was a fair specimen of a large 
class of shippers of the old school, who, 
though not bad men at heart, seemed to labor 
under the mistaken idea, that no man could 
be properly drilled as a sailor unless he was 
cowed and kept down, and that the discipline 
of a ship could only be preserved by a con- 
tinual series of petty persecutions of men and 
officers. To do him justice, he was impartial 
in the distribution of his favors, and, as a 
consequence, things all went wrong; for, as 
each man could look for nothing but abuse 


and fault-finding whatever he might do, there 
was no inducement to strive to do well. Our 
voyage was for a time unbroken by anything 
beyond the usual routine of a sperm whaling 
cruise, in an ill-regulated and ill-disciplined 
ship. 

We had been out two years, and had met 
with medium success, having taken about 
eleven hundred barrels, when an accident oc- 
curred, which, at this distant day, makes me 
shudder as I look back to it, and the dark 
scars associated with it are not more legibly 
written on my body than is the impression of 
the event of that dreadful night upon my 
memory. 

We had sailed from Otaheite very short- 
handed, having lost many of our crew by 
desertion, and finding it difficult to replace 
them at that time. But as we were to make 
asort of running cruise on “ between-seasons ” 


down the equator, and refit at the Sandwich 
Islands for a Japan season, Captain North 
decided to lose no more time, but to pursue 
his voyage, and pick up some natives at the 
islands to fill the vacancies. We ran down 
among the Kingmill’s Group, and while trad- 
ing at Simpson’s Island, shipped two strapping 


young savages, who, by promises of indefinite 


quantities of tobacco and tapa (cotton cloth), 
were induced to expatriate themselves for a 
season. One of these, a smart, active young 
fellow, and apt to learn his duty, at once be- 
came a favorite among the men, and was 
christened “Spunyarn.” The other, though 
apparently as stout as an ox, was stupid and 
sullen, and was, by general consent, dubbed 
“Blockhead.” Old North could see no differ- 
ence in them, or, if he did, would give no 
outward evidence of it, and both were equally 
the subjects of his delicate attentions in the 
form of kicks, cuffs and blasphemous words. 
Spunyarn bore it all philosophically and made 
rapid progress in his duty; while Blockhead, 
on the contrary, grew more and more sullen 
every day, and spent all his spare time under 
the lee of the tryworks, sighing for a sight of 
his native isle of the sea “Hppeemama,” and, 
doubtless, luxuriating in fancy on cocoanut 
and raw flying fish. 

We had cruised about a fortnight without 
having taken any oil, when one afternoon, 
being well to windward of Hall’s Island, 
another of the same group, the tops of the 
trees having been seen from the masthead 
that morning, sperm whales were “raised,” 
and it was decided to try for them, though we 
could man only two boats, our whole force at 
this time being sixteen men, though the reg- 
ular complement of the Shylock when on a 
“war footing,” was twenty-four. It fell tomy 
lot, under these circumstances, to act as boat- 
steerer to the larboard or chief mate’s boat, 
and I had ordered Spunyarn to stand by to 
go in the boat with us, when Captain North 
interposed. 

“Don’t take that stupid Kanaka in the 
boat! Here, you, cook! jump into the lar- 
board boat! Put him at the midship oar, Mr. 
Beckwith, and let him work some of his fat 
off! Blockhead, take his place in the galley 
and hanahana the supper. I suppose you 
know enough to boil water, and, if you don’t, 
V’'ll teach you with the end of the clew-garnet. 
It’s well said, ‘The Almighty sends us grub, 
but the devil sends cooks.’” 

We shoved off in pursuit of whales, and the 
last words I heard from “the old man” were 
a volley of oaths and execrations hurled at 


the devoted heads of the two savages, who 
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composed the whole working force left on 
board, with the exception of the steward, a 
dark Portuguese from one of the Cape de 
Verd Islands, who was stationed at the mast- 
head, keeping a lookout for the whales. _ 

We pulled up to windward, as the whales 
were working in that direction, and the Shy- 
lock was kept along on a wind with the fore- 
tack down, and the mainsail in the buntlines, 
the wind being light, with occasional squalls 
of raiti, such as are common in those latitudes. 
After a short chase, the second mate’s boat 
struck one of the whales, and we pulled up to 
render assistance, or to get a chance at 
another in case the school should “ bring to.” 
But at the next rising they broke water, 
going to windward “ eyes out,” and as further 
pursuit was hopeless, we turned our atten- 
tion to the fast whale. We soon had him 
spouting thick blood, and were congratula- 
ting each other upon an easy prey, which we 
would have snugly chained alongside before 
sundown, when our attention was attracted 
to the ship by an exclamation from Mr. Luce, 
_ the second mate. 

“What in the world is the old man doing, 
Mr. Beckwith? He must see something to 
leeward. He has been running off now for 
some minutes, and don’t square in his after- 
yards. I thought at first he was wearing round, 
but that cannot be.” 

“ He yaws three or four points each way,” 
said Mr. Beckwith. “But he has got one of 
those stupid Kanakas at the wheel, of course, 
and is swearing at him till the poor devil 
don’t know which end he stands on. But the 
whale is about dead now, and I will go to the 
ship and lend a hand to work her up.” 

“J don’t know what can be the matter with 
the ship,” he continued, after a pause. “The 
steward is still aloft, and there goes his small 
signal! See! he is running it up and down 
as fast as he can! Something is wrong! You 
go on and waif the whale, Mr. Luce, and then 
follow on,” said the mate, severing our line 
with the boatknife at the same time, “Coil 
down your line, and lay round for the ship! 
Down to your oars, men, and pull ahead!” __ 

The Shylock was now about a mile and a 
half from us, still. running to leeward before 
. the light breeze, and yawing about in a most 
unaccountable manner. The steward had 


left his signal flapping at half-mast, and we 
now saw him coming down from his perch in 
the topgallant-crosstrees. Presently down 
came the main-topga!lant-yard by the run, as 
though the halyards had parted, or been sud- 
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denly let go. Still Manoel continued to de- 
scend the rigging, and his movements, as was 
plain to us, even at that distance, gave eyi- 
dence of great hurry and excitement. He 
swung himself off into the maintop, and in a 
minute afterwards, down came the main-top- 
sail, the lifts bringing it up with a jerk which 
threatened to snap the yard in two at the 
slings. As we saw this, a suspicion of the 
tfuth flashed upon our minds—the two na- 
tives had got possession of the ship, and were 
running her in for the land! Mr. Beckwith 
and I exchanged glances, but for a minute 
nothing was said. We were considering what 
was to be done, and viewing the emergency 
in all its bearings. It was plain to both of us 
that the steward had cut the main-topgallant 
tie, and then, the topsail-tie being chain, he 
was obliged to descend low enough to cut the 
runner. It was evident the captain had been 
disposed of in some way; either murdered or 
overpowered and secured. The Portuguese, 
being “marooned” aloft, was safe for the 
present, as he had the advantage of position, 
and they dared not attack him; and he was 
doing all he could to cripple the progress of 
the ship, and to retard their efforts to run her 
to the westward. They had, doubtless, been 
instigated somewhat by motives of revenge 
for ill treatment, but their ulterior object was 
to beach the ship and plunder her, as they 
knew the land was within a few hours’ sail. 
But Manoel was shortening sail for them very 
fast, for he had, by this time, slid down the 
main-topmast-stay into the foretop and cut 
the jib, topsail and topgallant halyards, so that 
everything was on the cap and “Spanish 
reefed.” The ship was mainly impelled by 
the foresail now, the spanker being of little 
consequence with the wind so far aft, and as 
the old Shylock was not noted for speed even 
under favorable circumstances, it was plain 
that we could soon overhaul her in this trim. 
“But what then? what can we do?” was the 
question we all asked; for the waist boat had 
now ranged up alongside of us for a consulta- 
tion, and we could converse as we pulled 
abreast of each other. 

“We must pull as near as we can and re- 
connoitre,” said the mate, “and we can com- 
municate with the steward aloft. It’s plain 
enough that Spunyarn and Blockhead have 
got the ship for the present, and we may 
have a tough job to get her out of their hands. 
The land must be about twelve miles under 
the lee. They cannot see it from the deck, 
and it is so late in the day, the canoes will 
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not come out to windward to-night, even if 
they see the ship. But what is the steward 
doing now? Cutting the clewlines and top- 
gallant sheets ?” 

“To get the quarter-blocks,” said I. For it 
was evident enough what he was at. He had 
collected several blocks at his feet in the fore- 
top to be used as missiles to defend himself in 
case of attack, and had also secured a marline- 
spike which had been left hanging in the rig- 
ging, so that, with his inevitable sheathknife, 
he had no contemptible armory of weapons. 

As we neared the ship, all was quiet on 
deck; not a living soul was to be seen but our 
friend in the foretop, who was on the alert 
and signified by gesture that the enemy were 
in ambush behind the rail. But as from his 
position he could only get glimpses of them 
now and then, by reason of the intervening 
sails, he was unable to give us information as 
to their movements. The first salute of the 
mate, as we came within hailing distance, 
was: 

“Steward, where’s the old man?” 

“ He dead, sir,” hailed Manoel. “Kanaka 
been kill him.” 

“Where are the Kanakas now ?” 

“T no see him from here, sir. Hold on till 
I get back to main-topmast crosstrees, then I 
tell you, sir.” 

To slide from the main to the foremast 
down the stays was comparatively easy, but 
to get back again was an undertaking of some 
difficulty. But the wary Portuguese had 
hitched the bight of the staysail halyards in 
the top, and using the standing part as a foot- 
rope proceeded to work his way carefully up 
the main-topmast-stay. We in the boats 
watched his progress with suspended breath 
till we saw him again safely posted in the 
crosstrees, whence he could survey the field. 

“Well, steward, what do you see?” said the 
impatient mate. 

“Kanaka he down under quarter-sail, sir. 
One this side, one ’tother. Got lance—got 
spade—all ready to kill you if you come too 
nigh, sir.” 

The two mutineers, seeing that further 
concealment was useless, now sprang to their 
feet with a yell, and showed their heads above 
the rail, brandishing sharp blubber spades, 
and shouting defiance at us. They knew we 
had no fire-arms in the boats; so here we 
were, twelve men held at bay by two who had 
the advantage of position. The ship was thus 
converted into a floating fortress, to attack 
which would involve great loss of life before 
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we could effect a lodgment and overpower 
the small garrison. We could perceive that 
Spunyarn, from time to time, gave his atten- 
tion to the helm to keep the ship headed off 
the same general course. It appeared they 
had observed the effect of the spanker in 
broaching her to, for they had hauled it up, — 
and it now hung in the brails. They did not, 
however, seem to know enough to square in 
the mainyards, for everything was still braced 
up sharp. 

Manoel in his perch was quite safe from 
assault, as the savages knew nothing about 
using guns, and stood in wholesome fear of 
them, from what little they had seen of their 
effects. Had there been a gun aloft, the Por- 
tuguese might have cleared the deck in short 
metre; but in default of this, he was now col- 
lecting more blocks, as if for the purpose of 
bombarding the quarter-deck if a good oppor- 
tunity was presented. 

We next pulled under the bows to try the 
project of boarding from the bowsprit, as the 
jib halyards were hanging down from the 
boom end. But the savages were there ahead 
of us with plenty of weapons, and a keen 
lance whizzing between the bowman’s head 
and mine, narrowly missing both of us, was a 
sufficient admonisher of the peril of the un- 
dertaking, and we hauled off and lay on our 
oars for another consultation. We might per- 
haps have got the steward off in safety ; indeed 
he suggested that we should do so, as he could 
go forward and slide down the flying-jib stay, 
and lower himself from the boom end into the 
water to be picked up by the boats. But Mr. 
Beckwith decided not to do so, except as a 
last resort in case we made up our minds to 
abandon the ship. So long as there was any 
prospect of retaking her, he might render us 
valuable aid by remaining where he was. 

The sun was rapidly sinking below the ho- 
rizon as we lay considering plans for recap- 
turing our own, and as there would be no 
moon the first part of the night, and the 
weather promised to be overcast and squally, 
we should have all the advantages of darkness. 
The ship must be boarded and retaken at any 
cost; otherwise, the only alternative left us 
was death from starvation in open boats, or 
death more speedily at the hands of the 
savages on one of these islands. We might 
board with the two boats simultaneously in 
the darkness, and so carry the deck by a coup- 
de-main, but several of us must be killed or 
wounded in doing so, and a victory so dearly 
bought was hardly to be thought of, 
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To retake the ship without loss of life, it 
was absolutely necessary to get possession of 
fire-arms. I had a plan for doing this, and as 
I was then young and adventurous, I did 
not hesitate to volunteer to put it in execu- 
tion myself. I told Mr. Beckwith I thoughtI 
could board the ship through the stern win- 
dows after dark, and as I knew the where- 
abouts of everything in the cabin, I could 
secure the guns and ammunition. There was 
no light in the cabin, and it was almost cer- 
tain that the two natives would keep the deck 
as long as the boats were prowling about. The 
mate doubted whether I could get into the 
cabin without discovery, but was quite will- 
ing I should attempt it if I chose to run the 
risk. I had calculated all chances, and 
thought that, even if I raised an alarm I could 
elude danger by diving, and get out of range 
to be picked up again by the boats. The 
second mate’s boat would be off in a direction 
ahead of the ship and show a light, which 
would distract the enemy’s attention from the 
cabin, and would also serve as a beacon to 
me, to indicate the whereabouts of the boat 
in case of failure. If I got into the cabin, I 
was to show a light a moment at the window, 
which would then be answered by the mate 
astern. After this I was to be governed by 
circumstances. If I thought it feasible to 
make an attack myself after securing the 
guns, I could do so, or I could show another 
flash as a signal for a man to reinforce me. 
If the worst befell and I was obliged to re- 
treat, I could, at least, bring off a gun and 
some bullets, with a tight flask of powder 
from the captain’s state-room. With these in 
our possession we could attack and take the 
ship. 

The details being arranged, we pulled up 
nearer, hailed the steward, and gave him an 
outline of our intentions, that he might be 
prepared to act in co-operation. We then 
hauled off again, waiting anxiously for 
darkness. 

The weather being so warm here, nearly 
under the equator, there was no incon- 
venience about remaining in the water for 
any reasonable length of time. As soon as it 
was fully dark; I stripped to my pants, leaving 
my shirt in the boat, and armed with a boat- 
hook, and a sharp knife in the belt round my 
waist, I dropped quietly overboard, and let 
myself drift alongside. The ship was forging 
ahead very slowly with the light air, and 
moving so slowly, she had but little more than 
steerage way. As I passed along in the waist 
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I caught at a boat-gripe which had been left 
towing overboard, and arresting my progress, 
listened intently, hearing nothing for a min- 
ute or two but the flap of a sail, or the swash 
of the sea among the ragged copper, as the 
ship gently rose and fell. At length, I caught 
the guttural sound of the two Kanakas con- 
versing in low tones, and knew they were 
somewhere forward near the bows of the 
ship. Thus far all was in my favor. I had 
no doubt that I was seen and watched by the 
Portuguese from the maintop, as he would be 
on the lookout for me, but I knew he would 
not dare to give me any sign of his knowledge, 
I knew there were two jawbones of whales 
towing astern, which had been there several 
days, bleaching out. The tow-ropes attached 
to them led through cleets on the taffrail 
nearly over the stern windows. Upon one of 
these ropes, with the help of my boathook, I 
must depend in climbing. I knew that the 
dead-lights were both open as they usually 
were in tropical latitudes, if the weather was 
moderate; I knew also that the old Shylock 
had very little rake of stern to contend with, 
her stern frame being almost perpendicular. 
All these circumstances were in my favor, 
but the chief danger was that of being discov- 
ered in the act when one of them came aft to 
right the helm. But I had rightly judged 
they would pay little attention to this, as they 
would be watching the boats during the hours 
of darkness, and would depend upon daylight 
next day for running the ship ashore. They 
would also be shy of passing back and forth 
near the mainmast, for fear of having a block 
dropped on their heads by the vigilant 
steward. 

Thus having arranged all my scraps of 
knowledge, both of the field of action and of 
the enemy’s tactics, I drifted silently out clear 
of the counter, and seized one of the tow- 
ropes, With my sharp knife I cut adrift the 
jaw-pans, retaining the end of the rope, with 
which I swam in, so as to catch the ring on 
the rudder with the boat-hook, which I had 
shortened somewhat before starting so as to 
use it conveniently with one hand. I pulled 
myself carefully up on the rudder, and by 
great exertion, and by using my hook where 
there was no hand-hold, I soon found myself 
seated astride at the shoulder or jog, which in 
this old barque was of ample width; and here 
I paused a moment to recover my strength, 
and to satisfy myself that all was quiet above 
me. Everything was still as death and the 
Kanakas were doubtless on the bow, watching 
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Mr. Luce’s light. I knew that the mate’s 
beat must now be astern and within hail, 
though just out of the range of vision. 

I next pushed the boat-hook above my 
head into the window until it landed on the 
transom, with half the pole. projecting so as to 
be within my reach when wanted. Seizing 
the rope as high up as possible, I raised my- 
self, hand and hand, till my feet were level 
with the window, and then holding my weight 
by one arm, with a twist, I got a firm hold 
with the boat-hook, and pulled myself in- 
ward. Here was the greatest trial of strength 
and wind, but after a series of desperate 
struggles I succeeded in launching myself 
into the opening, but in so doing, lost control 
of my faithful boat-hook, which fell with a 
rattling noise from the transom into the 
cabin. Quick as thought, I had drawn my 
sheath-knife, and crouched low in the dark, 
resolving, if brought to bay, to sell my life 
dearly. I listened intently for the pattering 
of bare feet coming aft, but a minute of dead 
silence satisfied me that I had not been heard. 
They must, then, be still watching on the 
bow, and now was my time to give the signal. 
Seizing a match from a lantern at hand, I 
flashed it a moment at the window, carefully 
shielding it with my body, that the light 
might not shine up through the skylight. It 
was answered almost immediately by a light 
from the mate’s boat astern, at sight of which 
both the rascals came tramping aft with 
grunts of satisfaction at knowing where the 
boat was. All this was in my favor, as it 
served to divert their attention, and there 
would be no danger of their coming below. 
The boats now pulled up both in sight, and 
began to harass the enemy by making feints 
of attack and hailing the steward aloft, all of 
which served to cover my operations in the 
dark. Glancing up the companionway, I ob- 
served that the upright doors of the cabin 
were shut, but the slide above was a little way 
open, showing a small patch of sky through it. 
Now for the guns. There was a small fowl- 
ing-piece in the mate’s room, which was clean 
and in good order, with powder and bullets 
ready at hand. This I brought out, loaded 
and capped it carefully, and stood it ready at 
the foot of the stairs. Standing in a rack 
against the bulkhead were five old flint-lock 
muskets, such as are sent out in whale-ships 
for purposes of trade, not very serviceable, but 
one of them I knew to be pretty sure fire, and I 
knew which it was, provided the guns had not 
been disturbed since we left the ship. But it 
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was not unlikely that the savages, in their, 
superstitious admiration for these weapons, 

might have handled them, and so changed 

their order in the rack. I took the middle 

one of the five, however, and loaded it care- 

fully. All this time there had been a great 

confusion going on, and I had heard lances 

darted several times at the boats, but I knew 

that my shipmates would be careful to keep 

out of darting distance. Now the noise had - 
subsided, and glancing from the window, I 

found that the boats had dropped off material- 

ly and were pulling to keep up to their posi- 

tion. I then heard a movement of the helm, 

and it was evident that a little breeze had 

sprung up and the barque was forging ahead. 
smartly. Whatever was to be done must be 

done quickly. As I passed along to place my 

gun by the other one I unfortunately hit the 

butt of the fowling-piece with my foot, and it 
fell to the floor! I was discovered, then! 

To grasp and cock it and take my stand at 
the foot of the stairs was the work of an in- 
stant. The doors were thrown open with a 
bang, the lithe figure of Spunyarn appeared in 
the gap, and simultaneously with the crack of 
my gun, a blubber spade came ringing down 
the stairs. I had been too quick for him; a 
howl of pain gave evidence that he was at 
least winged if not killed, and as I dropped 
the gun and'seized the old flint-lock, I was 
conscious that my shoulder was bleeding 
freely from a cut inflicted by the corner of the 
spade as it passed me. I could not stop to 
look at this, however, I knew the wind was 
freshening, and could hear the voices of Mr. 
Beckwith and Mr. Luce urging their men te 
“ give way, hard!” and straining every nerve 
to get alongside. I threw another glance up- 
ward in turn to see the Portuguese coming 
down the backstay with the marline-spike in 
his teeth, and something heavy slung to his 
shoulder. I saw Spunyarn dart back to en- 
counter this new foe in his rear, and the next 
instant, with a leap like that of a tiger, his 
brawny partner, Blockhead, was upon me! I 
had time to back into the cabin and pull 
trigger, but the old musket hung fire; I 
whirled it in my hands, and met him with 
the stock, the blow taking effect on his shoul- 
der, and staggering him enough to give me: 
time to draw my knife! I could see a longer 
knife, the cook’s carver, gleaming in the 
darkness, and knew that the death struggle 
had come as we closed with each other. I 
knew that blood was flowing freely from both 
of us, but neither could get the other at ad-- 
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vantage for a fatal blow. In our struggle, we 
had thrown ourselves across the cabin table, 
which was heavy and well secured to the 
deck. Crash went a leaf of the table, and 
Blockhead, thrown off his balance, lost his 
knife from his grasp! I heard it ring on the 
floor, as he seized me by the throat with his 
powerful teeth, while my arm was so tightly 
held in his vice-like grasp that I could not get 
a blow at him. His head was just over the 
edge of the table; in my agony, I threw my 
- whole weight upon him, and bore him down 
—down—I could feel his choking struggles— 
still down I bore upon him till his hands un- 
loosed their hold—his muscles relaxed—and 
his head hung pendent over the side of the 
table. His neck was broken! Iwas free, but 
covered with his blood and my own. I reeled 
off the table to the floor; tried to stand, and 
fell into the steward’s arms—heard the shouts 
of my shipmates as they jumped in over the 
rail—and knew no more. 

When I became conscious, I was in my 
berth, with my wounds carefully dressed, and 
my anxious friends showing me every possible 
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attention. My cuts, though numerous and 
painful, were not dangerous, and by the time 
the ship, under the mate’s command, was 
ready to sail from Oahu, where I found the 
best of medical aid, I was able to resume my 
duties on board as second mate. 

The steward, it seems had been too quick 
for Spunyarn. As he rushed to the attack 
with a short spade, Manoel let go the back- 
stay when three or four feet above him, and 
dropped directly on his head, bringing him to 
the deck, and before he could regain his feet, 
the iron-strapped quarter-block had descended 
upon his skull and finished him. His left arm 
was already broken by my shot. 

The owners rewarded me handsomely for 
my exploit on our arrival home, and gave me 
the command of the ship on her next voyage. 
So it was rather a fortunate affair for me, in 
its consequences. But I can never repress a 
thrill of dread when I think of the adventures 
of that dark night on the broad Pacific, when. 
I boarded the old Shylock through the stern 
windows. 


FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


BY BRITOMARTE. 


“Forgive and forget!” were the words that he 
wrote me: 
Only three words, but how bitter to me! 
Filled with a dirge for the hopes that are scat- 
tered, 
And the bright visions that never may be. 
How can he ask it, and I in my sorrow, 
Hopelessly wishing we never had met, 
How can I banish his image forever? 
I may forgive, but how can I forget? 


“Forgive and forget!” and the lights they are 
flashing 
Through the broad windows of Allonby Hall; 
Fairy-like feet, keeping time to the music, 
On the rich carpet so daintily fall. 
Through the broad windows I see him beside 
her, 
She with the dark eyes that sparkle like jet; 
And, when I think of the vows he has broken, 
Though I forgive him, how can I forget? 


“Forgive and forget!” Does he think it so easy, 
When I have loved him so well and so long, 
To tear from my heart and relinquish forever 
The love I had thought was so faithful and 
strong? 
Can I forget the sweet words he has uttered,— 
Words whose soft echoes are haunting me 
yet? 
Can I forget the bright days that are vanished? 
I can forgive, but how can I forget? 


“Forgive and forget!” Did the words as he 
wrote them 
Wake in his heart but a wish for the last? 
Never a thought of the true heart forsaken, 
Never a sigh for the days that are past? 
Why did he not send me some charm that 
should banish 
Tender remembrance and bitter regret? 
For loving him once, I must love him forever; 
I can forgive, but I cannot forget! 
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A STORY WITH A MORAL. 


BY HESTER EARLE. 


Tu little village of Oldport, which, socially 
speaking, had been hushed in a state of 
Sleepy-Hollow somnolence for, I cannot tell 
you how long, had, all at once, a sudden 
awakening. So effectual it was, that you 
would have thought it carnival time in the 
little town. ‘Truth to tell, there had been a 
rather important accession to its social ranks, 
in the person of Phineas Lansing, Gentleman. 
The term was no misnomer as applied to this 
young man. Phineas Lansing in broadcloth 
and fine linen was a gentleman. He would 
have been the same in homespun. It was 
his birthright. No circumstance of externals 
could have made him less. As to personal 
appearance, he was tall and finely-formed, 
His face was singularly attractive, expressive 
at once of pride And gentleness, of humor and 
good sense. I doubt if it was altogether a 
handsome face. I have not heard that Phin 
was ever requested to sit to any artist, as a 
model for Apollo, nor yet for Narcissus; but 
if an artist had chosen to represent a strong, 
true, self-contained man, such as Scipio the 
Roman, or Antonio of the Merchant of 
Venice, he could scarcely have found a 
model more to his purpose, than this same 
Phineas Lansing. 

Oldport had its “ first families,” as where is 
an American village that has not, intolerant 
as we profess to be of aristocracy? For my 
own part, I do not disapprove of aristocracy. 
I doubt if a refined and cultivated society can 
be attained without it. Mine, however, 
would not be an aristocracy of wealth, nor of 
birth—not necessarily at least—though I do 
not profess to object to either of these cir- 
cumstances. The Wares, at all events, had 
both, and Phineas Lansing their relative was 
visiting at the Wares. It was soon after his 
arrival that the village began to put on its 
carnival aspect. Everybody was anxious to 
become acquainted with the young man, the 
Knoxes especially so; some said, because 
there were four young ladies in the family, to 
either of whom a suitor would not have come 
amiss; but that was scandal of course. The 
Knoxes, however, gave a party, and invited 
Phineas Lansing. Others followed in quick 
succession, each striving to outdo the former, 


just as the queen, king and ace of clubs follow 
the lead of the knave. 

It is time now to say something of the 
Floyds. They were not quite the creme ala 
creme of Oldport society, I fear. In short, it 
is necessary to avow that Mr. Floyd was a 
mechanic. He was a successful one, how- 
ever. Having striven for excellence in his 
work, his trade had become almost a fine art 
in his hands. He had accumulated property, 
too, so that now work at his vocation was 
rather a matter of choice than of necessity. 
Mrs. Floyd was commonplace enough, a little 
inclined to gossip, but cheerful and kind- 
hearted. If there had been only these two, 
you will readily perceive that I need not have 
been at the trouble of introducing you to the 
Floyds; but there was a daughter, beautiful, 
too, and as full of grace and vivacity as a 
young kitten. She had lately returned from 
school, where, it may be remarked, she had 
graduated with high honors, when, one 
morning, she saw a young man whom she 
did not know passing the house. 

“Who it that, father?” 

“That is Phineas Lansing—a friend of the 
Wares, I believe.” 

She stood a long while at the window, and 
turned away at last with the faintest imagi- 
nable sigh. The Wares and the Floyds did 
not visit. 

A week or two later, on a gray November 
morning, she started across the fields to visit 
a friend, the distance being materially shorter 
thus than by the road. But she had forgotten 
a brook she would have to cross, which, in 
summer, was nothing more than an undulat- 
ing thread. Now, swollen by the fall rains, 
it was widened to several feet, and riotous 
with fullness. Delia made an exclamation of 
dismay, when she found her progress impeded 
by such an obstacle. She had already gone 
more than half the distance to her friend’s 
house, and did not like turning back. She 
was a resolute girl. moreover, and chose not 
to be defeated by trifles. Accordingly, after 
a little reflection, she determined upon mak- 
ing a bridge across ‘the brook, and ran to a 
fence, which was hard by, to bring a rail for 
that purpose. 
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“Suffer me to assist you,” said a pleasant 
voice behind her. 

Delia, at that moment, was tugging with 
all her strength to throw off the topmost rail 
from a length of the fence. Turning quickly, 
a deeper flush than that which exercise had 
already given, stained her face. It was 
Phineas Lansing by whom she had been 
addressed. 

“I had forgotten that the rains would have 
widened the brook, and did not care to lose 
my walk, after being reminded,” she said, 
apologetically, dropping the end of log which 
she held, at the imminent risk of crushing 
one of Mr. Lansing’s feet. 

“Your plan is quite practicable, but more 


_ befitting my strength than yours, I think.” 


“Mine would have accomplished it, 
however.” 

“Undoubtedly. You have learned self- 
reliance, I see. One could almost fancy you 
plaiting yourself a boat of osiers, rather than 
suffer defeat.” 

“T'm afraid you are laughing at me.” 

“Pray do not think me so rude.. Now, if 
you will give me your hand, I think I may 
insure you a safe crossing.” 

She did so without replying, and was soon 
upon the other side. 

“Thank you!” said Delia. “I hope the 
partridges you were going to shoot,” glancing 


ata gun he carried,“ have not taken advan- 


tage of your delay to make their escape.” 

“If they have, they will probably owe their 
lives to Miss— Pardon me, but I should like 
to know the name of their preserver.” 

“Miss Floyd. Yours is already known to 
me. Phineas Lansing is quite too much a 
lion in Oldport not to be known by sight to 
all dwellers therein. Good-morning, sir.” 

A few evenings afterwards, Mrs. Ware fol- 
lowed the lead of the Knoxes, by giving the 
second party of the season, at which more 
than one neck of the daughters of the first 
families was arched somewhat scornfully, as 
the question was asked, “ What is Delia Floyd 
here for?” But Delia Floyd seemed in no 
respect out of her element in Mrs. Ware’s 
brilliant parlors. A queen, in her own draw- 
ing-room, could not have seemed more at 
ease. As we have said, she was very beauti- 
ful. Phin Lansing had probably discovered 
that fact, for he was often in her vicinity— 
somewhat to the annoyance of the Knoxes 
and their clan. 

The next party-giver tried the expedient of 
leaving her out, and lo! Phin himself did not 


appear, but spent the evening, as there was 
too good reason for suspecting, at Mr. Floyd’s, 
After that she was always invited. The 
society thus opened to her, might not have 
seemed quite the social, seventh heaven to a 
Fifth Avenue belle, but it was the highest 
the place afforded, and, as such, Delia had 
often cast longing glances towards it. There 
is a maxim in Lacon which she undoubtedly 
believed in, “ In all societies, it is advisable to 
associate, if possible, with the highest.” 
Besides, gayety is natural to the young, and 
Oldport society, for the nonce, was very gay. 
Then there was Phineas Lansing. The Fifth 
Avenue belle herself would have been flat- 
tered by attendance from him, such as he 
gave to Delia; and Delia’s face had somehow 
learned the trick of lighting up wonderfully 
at his approach. Some of the girls, too, were 
growing really fond of her; for girls are not 
always envious and spiteful, even towards one 
prettier than themselves. Delia was very 
happy. 

By-and-by, when it was mid-winter, and 
the sleighing capital, a sleighing party was 
arranged, with the accessories of a supper and 
dance at a hotel, in the neighboring village of 
Daybrook. Two or three days before that 
appointed for the drive, Delia was invited by 
Phin Lansing. I think she may have hoped 
that he would ask her, and had used some 
little feminine finesse, in order to escape the 
like attention from others; for there were 
plenty besides Phin who were not insensible 
to her attractions. When it was all arranged 
according to her mind, she made preparations 
for going, with a downiness of heart that was 
truly delightful. 

She dressed early in the afternoon for the 
ride, and sat down to wait for Mr. Lansing, 
and, perhaps, to do a little rose-coloring upon 
a bright dream or two—a trick of dyeing at 
which we have all tried our hand. About an 
hour before the time for starting, she saw 
him coming up the walk, looking grave and 
troubled. The rose-color faded out of her 
dreams, and out of her dainty cheeks as well, 
at the glimpse she caught of his face. Phin 
had come to explain that he could not go 
with the party to Daybrook. He regretted it 
exceedingly, but pressing business called him 
at once to Boston. Delia was more disap- 
pointed than she would have cared to own. 
She had wrapped so many roseate dreams 
about this drive, that its ae = 

tly magnified through the lens-like medl- 
a her fancy. True, she assured Mr. 
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Lansing that it was not of the least conse- 
quence, but her manner did not quite sustain 
her in the assertion. 

“If you still wish to go, I think I can 
arrange it,” said Phin. “Mr. and Mrs. Ware 
will be glad to take you, I know.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about it, pray. I 
do not care in the least to go,” was the not 
quite ingenuous answer. 

“I confess 1 had the vanity to hope that 
you would care less about it than if I were 
going. Was I very presumptuous, Delia?” 

“Don’t expect me to encourage your 
vanity,” she said, lightly. 

He looked at her a moment with wistful 
seriousness, then seeming to recollect that he 
had no time to lose, murmured that he would 
see her again soon, held her hand in bidding 
her good-by, and went away, still looking 
grave and troubled as when he had come. 
For a little while Delia forgot her disappoint- 
ment in wondering what was amiss with him. 
Then she thought how the brightness of a 
day that had promised such happiness was 
overcast. She began to dread the long, soli- 
tary evening. It would be intolerable. She 
almost wished she had consented to go with 
Mr. and Mrs. Ware, as Phin had proposed. 
Just then Julia Gerrish came running in, 
“all feather-white about the party,” as Mrs. 
Floyd expressed it, when she called Delia 
down to see her. 

“Not going!” she cried, when Delia had 
announced that fact. “O, what a shame! 
What made you give it up?” 

“Mr. Lansing was obliged to leave town— 
some pressing business matter, I believe.” 

“As if the business matter could not have 
waited! If I pretended to be a gentleman, 
I'd keep my word, especially to a lady. It 
will spoil half the fun, if you don’t go. But 
perhaps you may yet. There’s Mr. Rocking- 
ham over at the hotel, one of Brother Ned’s 
cronies, He’s the most elegant gentleman 
you ever saw—one of your real, done-up-in- 
lavender sort. I was half-tempted to break 
my word to Hugh Manson, and go with him 
myself. Dele, I’m gotng to send Ned over to 
introduce him right away.” 

“TI don’t think—” Delia began; but the 
impetuous little lady shook her fist at her, as 
& lively intimation that she would listen to 
no‘denial, and hurried off to work up her 
plan, in which she succeeded so well, that less 
than an hour afterwards, Delia was seated in 
a graceful little cutter, tucked in among the 
wolf-skins, with Mr. Rockingham at her side. 


It was a gay drive. Everybody was in high 
glee. The horses seemed to have caught the 
spirit of the thing, and were fully as animated 
as their drivers. The shapely little sleighs 
quivered with rapid motion, and fluttered 
their drapery of furry skins, like a dusty belle 
of the Arctic regions. Then what a trouble 
there was in keeping the wrappings where 
they belonged. They were always slipping 
down, and having to be pulled up, and, now 
and then, a gentleman found it necessary to 
put his arm across the back of the sleigh, just 
to hold the robes in place, you know. Mr. 
Rockingham was making a virtue of necessity, 
or a necessity of virtue, I don’t know which, 
in this way, when, as they entered Daybrook 
in the dusky twilight, Delia thought, was 
almost sure indeed, that she recognized 
Phineas Lansing in a sleigh which drove 
furiously by them. There was a richly- 
dressed lady on the seat beside him. Tom 
Knox called out, when they had passed, 
“That is Phin Lansing or the devil! He 
must have changed his mind about coming.” 

Delia, thinking of the elegantly-dressed 
lady at his side, concluded he must have 
changed his mind in more respects than one, 
and a feeling of anger against Phin Lansing 
flamed up in her heart. When they reached 
the hotel, everybody was inquiring for him, 
supposing he would have arrived before them. 
But he was not there, nor could they hear 
anything of his movements after he had 
entered the town. 

“T wonder what lady it was with him?” 
said Julia Gerrish. 

“T suppose it was Miss Tracy,” said Mrs. 
Ware, with a sidelong glance at Delia. 

Before the evening was over, it was whis- 
péered from mouth to mouth that it was an 
old engagement between Miss Tracy and 
Phin Lansing, and that he had been behaving 
shamefully towards Delia Floyd. Where the 
whisper started, it is impossible to say, nor 
can I tell how much of it came to Delia’s 
ears. She seemed bent upon surpassing her- 
self that evening. A rich color flamed in her 
cheeks, making her more than ever beautiful. 
Her wit and vivacity, moreover, were the life 
of the party. People who had been in the 
habit of meeting her all winter, wondered at 
her brilliancy. Mr. Rockingham’s admiration 
was unbounded. His heart—or as much of 
it as was not, Narcissus-like, devoted to him- 
self—was yielded up at discretion. He fol- 
lowed her about like her shadow, only that 
no shadow could have been half so graceful 
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and elegant as was Mr. Rockingham. But 
she, while seeming to be the gayest of the 
gay, was conscious of a strange unrest at her 
heart. She felt that she was far from being 
mistress of herself, and had a vague dread of 
being led into some absurdity. The excite- 
ment lasted until the party and the homeward 
drive were over, and she had parted from Mr. 
Rockingham at her own door. Then, with 
the weariness that overpowered her, may 
have come a consciousness that the absurdity 
had been reached; for she remembered hav- 
ing given a half-promise to accept Mr. 
Rockingham as her lover. 

That gentleman was not backward in fol- 
lowing up his advantage. No day passed in 
which he was not seen either riding or walk- 
ing with Delia Floyd; and every evening was 
spent in her society; if not at her home, 
then in some company where they were 
mutually invited. Things had gone on thus 
for a week, when Phin Lansing returned. 
He lost no time in calling at the Floyds. 

“Was Miss Floyd in?” 

“No, she was out riding with Mr. Rocking- 
ham. A pleasant-mannered gentleman was 
Mr. Rockingham. Wouldn’t he come in and 
wait till they came back?” said good, gossipy 
Mrs. Floyd. 

Phin wouldn’t wait, but went away with a 
look of pain upon his face. On his way back 
to Mr. Ware’s, he met the pair, riding leisurely 
along. He could not fail to note that the 
gentleman’s manner was tender and lover- 
like. He was also aware that Delia drew her 
veil down after he came in sight, and studi- 
ously avoided secing him. 

The next day Delia refused to go out when 
Mr. Rockingham came for her. If she stayed 
in, thinking that Phin might repeat his call, 
she was disappointed. In the course of the 
day she learned that he had left Oldport. 
Mr. Rockingham did not stay much longer. 
He went away with a new idea in his. head, 
and—from the novelty of the sensation prob- 
ably—was rendered particularly uncomfort- 
able in consequence. He had really learned 
that it was possible for a young lady, whom 
he had chosen to please, to remain insensible 
to his superiority. Delia Floyd had assured 
him that she could never love him, and, with 
humble entreaties for forgiveness, had begged 
to be released from any claims he might have 
upon her. 

Oldport society lapsed into drowsiness 
again after the departure of these gentlemen. 
Mrs. Floyd, “for her part, was glad the hub- 
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bub was over. She guessed they all needed a 
chance to recruit. It would take Delia all of 
six months to get back the flesh and color 
she had lost on account of it.” 

In that the good woman was not far wrong, 
There was a marked change in Delia Floyd, 
She was not only paler and thinner than in 
former days, but her old cheerfulness had 
given place to a fitful vivacity, alternating 
with lengthened intervals of musing. Mr, 
Floyd watched his daughter uneasily. One 
day she surprised him by saying, with start- 
ling abruptuness: 

“You think me changed, father. I am, 
There is no use in denying that a cross has 
been given me to bear. I should like to take 
it up bravely and cheerfully, but I think I 
could do so better anywhere else than here, 
Let us go away.” 

thought 
daughter.” 

“1 did—”’ 

“But do not now. Is it because of Phin 
Lansing?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“Where shall we go?” 

“TI do not care, so that it be to some place 
where there will be no one to say ‘ Look how 
thin Delia Floyd is getting. I think she is 
breaking her heart for Phin Lansing” That 
is what I overheard yesterday, father.” 

“It is not true?” said Mr. 
anxiously. 

“No; it isnot true. Iam in no danger of 
making so romantic an end. You will have 
me an old maid upon your hands, for, I can- 
not tell you how many years, after the cross 
has become fitted to my shoulders, and its 
burden nearly or quite forgotten.” 

“I wish that you might have been spared 
this pain, my child,” said Mr. Floyd, with 
grave tenderness. “But we will not forget 
there is a crown as well as a cross.” 

“Yes, father.” 

“And we will go away from here, if you 
wish. Hugh Manson was asking me yester- 
day what I would take for my place here.” 

The sale of property-was easily effected. 
In another month the Floyds were already 
settled in their new home. It was in a thriv- 
ing inland town of a neighboring State. They 
had taken a handsome house, and furnished 
it with tasteful elegance. Mr. Floyd decided 
to give up his trade, having a sufficient in- 
come without it. When busiest, he had 
always found time to add daily to his know- 
ledge. He now joined with Delia in arranging 
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a course of reading that was to occupy a 
portion of their time. 

“How learned we shall get to be in all 
these years that are to make me an old maid,” 
said Delia. 

“ Does the prosfective look very dreary ?” 

“Notvery. Onlya little blue,” she laughed. 

They did not seek society, and perhaps that 
is why society began to extend a beckoning 
finger towards them. Delia’s was not a face 
to go long unnoticed anywhere. She dressed, 
too, with faultless taste. Then some one dis- 
covered that her manners were ladylike and 
pleasing. It began to be said that the Floyds 
were people worth knowing. Among the 
people who called upon them, was Miss 
Tracy. Only Delia was at home when this 
lady came. She shivered a little when the 
name was announced, but could scarcely for- 
bear smiling to herself afterwards. Miss 
Tracy was an elderly lady, exceedingly well- 
preserved, and dressed with faultless elegance. 
She was lively and talkative, expressing her- 
self sometimes with a naivete that was quite 
refreshing. 

“How beautiful!” she said, admiring a 
picture which faced her as she sat. It was 
an Italian view, with trees, and mountains, 
and a glimpse of placid lake, and over all a 
soft, warm, sunset glow. “I like beautiful 
things, even beautiful women, though, to be 
consistent, perhaps I ought to hate these, 
being an old belle myself, you know; and, in 
that case, how I should hate you, my dear,” 
she added, with a laugh. “But never mind. 
I’m glad one isn’t obliged always to be con- 
sistent, and it’s a deal pleasanter liking people 
than hating them, any day. Don’t you think 
80, Miss Floyd ?” 

“© yes, much pleasanter,” said Delia. 

“And you are from Oldport? Do you know 
I visited Oldport once? Quite a coincidence, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Quite,” said Delia, absently. 

“Let me see. Why, to be sure, it was last 
winter. I think I must tell you about it, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“O yes—tell me, by all means!” 

“You must know, then, that I went on 
Phin Lansing’s account. His parents were 
very dear friends of mine, and now that they 
are dead, I feel under obligations to look after 
their son a little, in a friendly way. Well, 
last winter, while visiting a friend about a 
dozen miles from Oldport, I learned privately 
that the senior Rockingham, of the firm of 
Rockingham & Co., in which I knew Phin to 
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be a silent partner, had been using the com- 
pany signature for speculating purposes, to 
such an extent that it was believed a failure 
would be unavoidable. Of course I was a 
good deal troubled for Phin, and finally con- 
cluded that I had better go to him at once 
with my intelligence. So I got my things on, 
and was ready for the Oldport stage when it 
came along. While I was getting in, I noticed , 
that a gentleman, who was a good deal 
muffled up, left his seat and got upon the 
outside. When we reached Oldport, the first 
person I saw on the hotel steps was the young 
Mr. Rockingham, who got upon the outside 
seat, and talked in whispers with the passen- 
ger as long as the stage waited. This I could 
see from the parlor window, when I had 
alighted; but I did not once get a sight of 
the passenger’s face. By-and-by, when I had 
seen Phin, and had told him what I came for, 
it flashed upon me, all at once, that the vut- 
side passenger was the senior Rockingham; 
and that he, aided by his posy of a son, was 
making off with what money he could collect. 
Phin was out then, making his arrangements 
for going to Boston that evening. I was in a 
perfect fever of impatience, until he had come 
back, and I imparted my suspicions, which 
had become positive convictions by that time, 
He tried to find young Rockingham, and was 
told that he had gone to Daybrook. Day- 
brook was at the end of that stage line, so it 


was possible that the outside passenger had 
gone there too. Phin finally decided to fol- 
low him, and I begged leave to accompany 
him, thinking it would be much better than 
waiting there alone. So we went to Day- 
brook. Phin found the stage-driver there, 
and learned that the passenger was no more 
Mr. Rockingham than it was himself. There, 
my dear, that is the story of an old woman’s 
scare. And, while we are about it, we might 
as well tack a moral to the tale; so here it is: 
Don’t jump at conclusions, because, in doing 
so, you will be likely to land a long way on 
the wrong side of the truth.” 

“Were the affairs of the firm as bad as had 
been represented ?” Delia asked. 

“No, not nearly so bad. Phin lost some- 
thing, I believe, but he says my timely warn- 
ing was his salvation. So, when I feel very 
crestfallen about Daybrook, I plume myself 
upon having done some good by going to 
Oldport; and that sets me up again in self- 
confidence.” 

Delia thanked her for the story, with a 
warmth which Miss Tracy did not quite un- 
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derstand. Then the latter recollected that 
she had “several other calls to make,” and, 
having obtained Delia’s promise to visit her 
soon, left her to ponder at leisure, upon the 
story and its moral. Miss Tracy did not 
make her “several other calls” that after- 
noon, however; for she had scarcely got into 
the street, when she was overtaken by Phin 
Lansing himself, who was on his way to her 
house. 

“Talk of—you know whom—and find him 
at your elbow,” said Miss Tracy, laughing and 
shaking hands. Then, of course, she had to 
tell Phin where she had talked of him, and 
what she had said; and she quoted the moral 
to her story for his approval, and praised Miss 
Floyd, who, she said, had thanked her for it 
all as warmly as if it had been some great 
personal favor, instead of a prosy old woman’s 
tale, to all which Phin listened with great 
apparent interest. He may have made a per- 
sonal application of that same moral; for he 
caught himself going over it mentally more 
than once. I have good reasons for believing, 
indeed, that it was that, and nothing else— 
except, perhaps, some vigorous walking— 
which brought him that evening to Mr. 
Floyd’s ‘door. There he inquired for Miss 
Floyd, and, having been shown into the par- 
lor, was received by her with visible emotion. 

“Are you glad to see me?” asked Phin. 

“TI am always glad to see my friends,” said 
Delia, demurely. 


“Then you have some friendship for me?” 

Yes—a little.” 

“You don’t know what an exacting fellow 
Iam, Delia. The inch is not enough; I want 
an ell. Your friendship does not satisfy me; 
I want your love.” — 

“That is too bad in you. I had got my life 
all arranged so nicely. I was to be an old 
maid, and such a‘ blue!” 

“You an old maid! Since when have you 
decided upon that ?” 

“Since you left Oldport, Phin.” 

“O Delia! And I have been so jealous of 
Mr. Rockingham !” 

“And I of Miss Tracy ;” at which they both 
laughed very heartily. 

Then followed mutual explanations, which 
were frequently interrupted by a species of 
punctuation in which Phin’s mustache fig- 
ured conspicuously—perhaps because it bore 
some faint resemblance to a pair of exagger- 
ated interrogation points fallen from their 
perpendicular. 

“Father,” said Delia, when Phin was gone, 
“the cross has turned into a crown sooner 
than we expected. And there is no blue old 
maid in the perspective, but only a staid, 
domestic-looking matron.” 

“What does the child mean?” asked Mrs. 
Floyd. 

“T think she means that she is to marry 
Phin Lansing,” said Mr. Floyd. 


THE STORY TOLD ME LAST SUMMER. 


BY MYRA C. GREENLEAF, 


WHEN last summer’s heat brought with it 
freedom from toil for a few precious weeks, 
with broad-soled shoes on my feet, a small 
sack swung on my back, a soft-felt hat on my 
head—I must, however, add that I had sent 
a well-packed valise forward by express, to 
meet me at the one determined point on my 
route—I sat out to wander as circumstances 
‘and inclination should prompt, though with 
the general idea that I should spend much of 
my time in Worcester county. 

Ten miles was all I accomplished the first 
day, and I found myself weary and a little 
footsore at that. Mortified at my want of 
endurance, I tried to comfort myself with the 
idea that I was ill. Perhaps I was; but now 


I certainly am not, nor was I on my return 
to the city in September. 

I had passed six days on the road, not 
travelling due west, but in a sort of zigzag, 
when one morning, having gained the top of 
a little eminence that lay in my path, I saw 
the top of Wachusett cut the horizon directly 
before me. By spells, as the fancy seized me, 
I walked on, now turning aside to inspect a 
chair factory perched knowingly by a little 
pearl of a waterfall, which finally held me 
longer than its master the factory; or explor- 
ing some park-like pasture, dotted with beau- 
tiful white, or white and red cattle; now 
resting at the door of some farmhouse, whose 
mistress seldom failed, after demurring 4 
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little, to take a sufficient price for the milk 
and bread I had asked for. 

As evening drew on, I ascended a high hill, 
almost a mountain of itself, and found, on 
reaching the summit, that it was set over 
against Wachusett at the distance of about 
six miles air line. The top of this hill was a 
finely-cultivated farm. Its long, two-storied 
farmhouse, with its broad piazza, the large, 
well-built, new barn at a wide distance from 


the house, the clean-swept expanse of un- 
fenced green turf in front of the house, formed 
an inviting picture. Ringing the door-bell, I 
asked entertainment for a few days. 

With an almost sharp manner, the mistress 
of the house—it afterwards proved of the 
farm and all other belongings—asked : 

“What do you want to stay here for?” 

“To get acquainted with the mountain 
over yonder.” 

“Plenty come up here to look at the view, 
but few do anything more than just ride back 
and forward a little, and then off; but I don’t 
think I could live anywhere else, I should be 
so lonesome without old Chusett to look at 
the first thing in the morning and the last at 
night.” 

So we struck a bargain, and I established 
myself in a room where I, too, could look at 
*“Chusett ” morning and night. 

The first morning of my stay, when I had 
descended to the piazza, I saw hobbling round 
the corner a cripple. The same was repeated 
morning after morning, till my curiosity was 
piqued, and I determined to find out who this 
inmate of the family, never mentioned, never 
seen but to disappear, might be. His whole 
figure, with the exception of his legs, was 
large and strongly-knit, while he swung him- 
self along, with great apparent difficulty, by 
the help of two crutches. 

I had now become acquainted with the 
plan of the house, and determined to pass 
through the dining-room and out upon the 
piazza by a side door, and thus cut off the 
cripple’s retreat. My plan succeeded, and I 
stood face to face with him as he leaned on 
his crutches, gazing with a fixed but intent 
look on the mountain before him. 

To my “ -morning,” he gave a quiet 
nod and moved, as if to go away as usual. 

I observed something dark and sombre in 
the face; still the massive features seemed to 
express a capability of benevolence and even 
mirth. 

“I hope you will not let me disturb your 
morning habit. I have noticed that you 
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always go away as soon as I come out.” 

“It is best for such as me to be alone,” he 
replied, still moving off. 

I tried in vain to detain him, and I never 
saw his face but that morning. The look in 
it haunted me. He seemed to chafe in his 
imprisonment, for he was so lame that he 
was virtually a prisoner, and perhaps took 
courage or comfort in looking at the moun- 
tain, as finding there one more mighty than 


he, chained by destiny to one place forever. 
At breakfast, as my hostess Mrs. Barker 


waited to see that all my wants were supplied, 
I said: 


“Will you tell me something about this 
lame man I always drive away from the 
piazza when I come down in the morning?” 

“It is only Jake, Jake Barker, Mr. Barker’s 
brother.” And she relapsed into silence; but 
as she did not leave the room immediately, 
although there was nothing to detain her, I 
concluded she would be willing to say more, 
and inquired again: 

“Wounded during the war, I suppose ?” 

“Bless your soul, no! Don’t you know 
about Jake Barker’s lameness? But how 
should you though, a stranger to everybody 
in town? It isastrange story. I can’t stop 
to tell it now. After milking, to-night, Pll 
tell you all I know about it, if you’re a mind 
to come down here and sit awhile with Mr. 
Barker and I.” 

During the day, many thoughts and fancies 
of lame Jake passed through my mind. At 
length, as the shadows grew very long, the 
dull ding, ding of the cow-bell was heard, and 
White-face laid her muzzle upon the gate 
through which her mistress passed to the 
milking. Not many minutes after I stood 
leaning over the same gate, listening to the 
“tchu, tchu” of the tiny white streamlets, 
and the comfortable, satisfied half-sigh, half- 
grunt—it is the right word, if it is not elegant 
—of each cow, as, relieved of her milky 
burthen, she settled herself in some inviting 
hollow for the night. 

At length the last shallow pan was filled, 
the last wooden pail rinsed and hung upon 
its accustomed stake outside the north door; 
all beneath my watchful, admiring gaze, and 
Mrs. Barker washed her hands, drew down her 
rolled-up sleeves, and led on to the sitting- 
room. Don’t imagine that she folded her 
hands when there; no indeed. A blue yarn 
sock was always at hand, at some stage of 
incompleteness, and the needles were never 
still in Mrs. Barker’s presence. 
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Mrs. Barker was no beauty. Strength and 
health were her two inestimable treasures. 
She was broad-backed, strong and red-armed, 
freckled by her constant runnings out of 
doors, when she couldn’t stop to put on a 
sun-bonnet, as she said. Her hair had been 
parted for many, many years, one would 
judge, in the same place, the back hair so 
fiercely pulled back, and the front so closely- 
drawn forward and down, and wound into a 
little hard knob just above each ear, through 
which a long, brass pin was stuck, that the 
partings had widened and widened with the 
passing years, till there was, comparatively 
speaking, an ocean of parting, and three 
small islands of hair. Still I admired Mrs. 
Barker; not for her beauty, as you may 
guess; but for the rapid, exact skill with 
which she performed all her multiplied 
duties, and for that dignified, easy self-pos- 
session, which was as perfect and becoming 
to her in her miitk-room, as to the daughter 
of many generations of cultivated ladies in 
her drawing-room. Place Mrs. Barker in the 
drawing-room, ask her to receive a few guests, 
and what has become of her ease, her digni- 
fied movements? A fish out of water is not 
more -uneasy; a swan on’ shore is not more 
awkward. 

“Mr. Walker wants to hear about Jake, 
Mr. Barker, and I am going to tell the old 
story to-night.” 

“ Better not, better not, wife. It is just as 
well to let it die, as it seems likely to with 
this generation.” 

“Where is the harm? Everybody here- 
abouts knows all about it.” « 

“Well, well, just as you please, wife.” And 
Mr. Barker tilted his chair upon its hind legs 
in his accustomed corner; closed his eyes, but 
did not sleep. 

“You must know,” Mrs. Barker began, 
“that the Barkers felled the first tree on this 
land, more than one hundred and fifty years 
ago. When the Revolutionary war broke 
out, Jeduthan Barker had a snug log-house, 
boarded inside, a well-stocked farm, and a 
large family of boys and girls, pretty well 
grown up, and able to do their part in farm 
work indoors or out; but Jeduthan was sus- 
pected of loving his acres better than liberty, 
and it was thought that if he had spoken his 
mind right out, he would have been for Old 
England. 

“His oldest son Richard, just nineteen— 
“there were girls older—was all afire to go to 
the war; but his father would not let him go. 
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Richard brooded over it fur six months or so, 
then went without leave, and before many 
months came home almost helplessly a crip- 
ple. Jeduthan was standing on his door. 
stone, smoking his pipe, when poor Richard 
came up. His mother ran out, crying, ‘he is 
lame, he is lame! for she had seen him from 
the window, and at her cry the girls came 
running after, and before Dick had reached 
the door-stone, they were half-carrying him— 
the women, mind. you, for Jeduthan stood 
there still and stiff, as if he was a part of the 
stone he stood on. 

“*How do you do, father?’ said poor 
Richard, his cheek turning a shade paler, 
though it was p,’e enough before, from his 
wounds and his long, weary journey home, 

“*T am your father no longer. I'll own no 
lads that run away for such foolishness. You 
shall never cross this threshold again ds long 
as I live; so go your way, and take care of 
yourself as best you may.’ 

“The mother and sisters entreated in vain, 
while the weary soldier leaned against the 
butternut tree that was left standing in front 
of the house. Not even for that night, not 
even for one hour would Jeduthan relent. 

“While this scene had been going forward, 
another actor had entered unobserved. A 
little, wrinkled old woman, with one of the 
large, circular, scarlet camlet cloaks of the 
time hanging back from her shoulders, for the 
heat of the weather forbade her wrapping it 
around her person, and concealing her elfish 
locks under its ample hood, had crept up un- 
observed, and now stood on the side of the 
butternut tree opposite to Richard, listening 
with eager eye, as well as ear, to what passed 
at the door. . 

“When. the wretched women gave over 
their useless pleading, she hobbied up to 
Jeduthan, who winced visibly at the thought 
of her sharp and fearless tongue, for Jinnie 
Dickerson was well known throughout the 
country. 

“*What is this I hear, Jeduthan Barker? 
ye will not let your own first-born son cross 


threshold ?” 


“*He is a rebel, and no son of mine.’ 

“*And are sons so plenty and so good, that 
ye ean afford to drive one from your side 
because he disobeyed you once? ‘The stead- 
jest, stoutest, blithest lad, ye know well he 
was for many a settlement around.’ 

“* Begone, you teasing old hag, or carry my 
curse with you as he does!’ 

“*Yes, I go, and, if ye will it, take your 
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curse with me; but if I take, I leave one by 
the same token. Take your poor, bruised 
boy back to your heart and hearth, or the 
curse of God will rest on ye? 
“*Begone! I will have no dictations from 
u.’ 
* Poor old wrinkled Jinnie raised her small 
height to its highest, and a look as of an 
avenging deity burned in her yet youthful 


we Ite a small thing, ye think, to turn 
your crippled son away from your door, but 
never, never, 80 long as ye have son or son’s 
son to till your acres, shall there lack a 
cripple at your fireside. You gave, and now 
you take.’ 

“And soitwas, The next viater Jeduthan 
himself was fearfully crushed by a log rolling 
upon him, and, though he lived many years, 
never again crossed his ov;n threshold. Be- 
fore his death, a crippled grandchild lay in 
the cradle which for many generations had 
rocked the heir to the small property the 
Barkers had to bequeath. So the inheritance 
went again to the second son, but the elder 
brother lived at home. The next heir had 
his back nearly broken by a fierce wrestler, 
while he was yet a youth, and that mishap 
for many years kept up the chain. No son 
of that house went to the last war with 
England, but it was of no avail to remain at 
home. Ever the rightful heir, before he came 
to the property, by some illness or accident 
was crippled, and must be laid aside from the 
farm work and sit in the chimney corner, 
while the farm passes into the hands of the 
hext younger son. 

“The old house wore out and was pulled 
down. It used to stand down there by the 
road, in that spot where the grass is not quite 
80 green as the rest, and this was built. The 
okd hearthstones and fireplaces were given 
up, and fire-frames and stoves have taken 
their places, but the cripple is still here. 

“Our Jake was again the oldest son, but 
born a cripple. He was the brightest, happi- 
est-dispositioned boy you'd meet with in 
Many a day, they tell me; went to school, 
and always was first in his class. When he 
heard the old story, it did not seem to make 
much impression upon him. He said Samuel, 
that is Mr. Barker, might have the farm and 
welcome.’ He should do well enough. Poor 
fellow! he changed his: mind before long. 
When he was seventeen years old, a new 
family moved into town. I remember very 
well when the children came into school for 
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the first time. I believe there were five boys, 
but only one girl. She had real yellow hair, 
and just crimped, for all the world, as the 
fashion now is. It would not curl, and it 
would not keep straight; and there was such 
a quantity of it! She could only twist it inte 
a great knot behind, and stick a comb in it. 
I never could see what made her so taking 
with the boys, but they all thought there was 
nothing too good for Daisy Dill, and she must 
not lift a finger, because she was little and a 
bit delicate looking. I think she was as 
tough as any of us though. She is only two 
years younger than I, and she looks fifteen 
younger at least. 

“ But I forget. Somehow, I always do for- 
get when I get to thinking of Daisy Dill. 

“At first, her coming made Jake happier 
than ever. He whistled and hummed songs 
all the time when he was alone, and set to 
carving a set of beads for her—he could do 
them famously—but he never finished them. 

“One day we were all standing round the 
stove at noon talking, chaffing and eating our 
dinner, when Jake came in and made fora 
place by Daisy. She tried to make room for 
him, but William Powers, who thought he 
was about as fine a chap as could be found, 
moved closer to Daisy, saying, ‘Take that 
place, Jake, if you want any. Pretty times if 
a wretched cripple like you must always pick 
and choose. I would like you to know that 
some things are not for you in this world.’ 

“ How we all fired up at that, and told him 
pretty plainly what we thought; but Jake 
went away and sat down in his own seat, 
opened a book and leaned his head on his 
two hands; but he did not seeaword. Daisy 
really liked him. I believe he might have . 
married her if he had tried. Some women 
are strange in their tastes. But when Jake 
was sitting down, he was grand and strong- 
looking, with such a deep, kind look in his 
eyes, I don’t know as I wonder much that 
Daisy took a liking to him. 

“So Daisy crept up to him, not going at 
once, you know, but first for one thing here, 
and then another there, till she sat down in 
the seat in front of him, and, turning half 
round, picked up his pencil, and it seemed to 
me she stroked and patted it with her little 
fingers, without meaning anything, I suppose, 
as if she would like to do the same with his 
hand, just to show him that she did not 
approve of William’s impudence; but she did 
not say a word, 

“Pretty soon some of the little boys came 
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scampering in, saying ‘the master’ was com- 
ing, and Daisy ran away to her own place. 

“As svon as she was gone, Jake gathered 
up his crutches with a jerk, called out in a 
half-savage’ tone, ‘Bring my books home to- 
night, Samuel,’ and left the schovlhouse just 
before the master entered. He did not get 
home till long after dark, and then went 
straight to bed without any supper. Nobody 
knows where he spent that long afternoon, 
nor how he spent that night. 

“ The next morning he came down looking 
strange, and, if you saw his face this morning, 
you know what the look is. It has never 
gone out of his eyes since. From that day to 
this he has not left the farm. If he meets 
anybody, he turns away. All the neighbors 
understand him now, and never speak to him, 
He helps all he can, but that is but little. 


Every morning he stands a long while on the | 


piazza, watching old Chusett. If the sun 
shines on it, he is less strange; but if there is 
a storm brewing, his look is terrible. Who 
knows what the poor fellow has come to think 
and feel about that mountain?” 

Mrs. Barker had forgotten her knitting, 
and seemed to be telling her story to the 


well-polished stove at the opposite side of 
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the room. Her husband seemed to have had 
memories not altogether pleasant awakened 
by the recital. I queried if he, too, might 
have felt the charm of this Daisy Dill, As 
Mrs. Barker remained silent, I asked: 

“And what became of Daisy Dill ?” 

“She refused one after another of our boys, 
till there were few that could laugh at the 
rest, I guess,”—here she threw a sharp glance 
at her husband—“ and then when people began 
to wouder who she was waiting for, a city 
merchant spent the summer here, and the 
next winter he and Daisy were married and 
went to the city to live. She comes up some- 
times summers, but she don’t stay long. She 
always drives up here, and inquires how we 
all are, but late years she don’t come in.” 

I thanked Mrs. Barker for the tale, and, 
taking the tallow dip from the table at my 
elbow, ascended the crooked, narrow stairs to 
my room. ‘I slept but little. Lame Jake and 
Daisy Dill would not be cast out of iny weary 
brain. When morning dawned, I dressed, 
paid my reckoning, and when Jake, left once 
more in peace to his morning communion 
with “Chusett,” stood gazing at its rose- 
tinted crown, I was far on the road that leads 
to its foot. 


Boston could not lose its charms for me, 
and, after two years’ self-imposed but happy 
exile, I returned, and fell again into the old 
ways of sauntering up and down its familiar 
streets, of looking with a sort of calm curiosity 
into the faces of those I met, if haply I might 
sometime see that face which Should forever 
imprison my errant thoughts—make fast the 
affections that strayq listlessly. Of course I 
had had my fancies, like other men who had 
reached the age of thirty, but they were nly 
such as blazed up for a week op two, until 
they found that the bright eyés were shallow 
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fair shrine. I only vaguely wondered at 
them, and pitied their awakening. 

My room was at the South End—a cosy 
room, with no pretensions to aristocracy in it. 
My windows overlooked an empty plot of 
ground reclaimed from the bay, and still 
marshy and wet, except in the dry summer 
season. Over the tops of the houses the gray 
tower of an hospital was visible, and beyond, 
the masts of craft in the bay. 

Ido not know why I should thus specify 
the objects which I gazed at so long every 
day, if it is not for the reason that from this 


ones, and held only ephemeral glitter; then I’ window I saw at last, what novelists would 


abandoned such vain worship, and said to 
myself, “The woman does not live who pos- 
sesses in .her nature that which can hold 
mine.” I thought I’ knew what © desired, 
though there were no words for a description 
of it. But I could not sneer at my friends, 
who, one by one, dropped off from their 
bachelorhood, and swore allegiance to some 


call, “my destiny,” and truthfully, too. 

Across the unoccupied land stood a huge, 
wooden tenement house, set down in that 
muddy place, and reached by paths in the 
soft earth, and by an alley through a block of 
houses on a side street. A dismal, dingy- 
looking place, even in the brightest of spring 
sunshine. It was like an idle fellow like me 


— 
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to become interested in that house from 
gazing so long at it. As far as I could judge, 
it was inhabited by Irish, whose children 
swarmed about in the open space, and chat- 
tered and swore in a brogue I did not attempt 
to understand. Once or twice I had seen at 
dusk, a dark, closely-veiled figure glide along 
the path and disappear within the door, but 
I had not thought of it a second time. 

It was a warm night in late spring. My 
window was open, and I was in my lounging- 
chair by it, half-leaning out as I smoked my 
cigar, while I talked with my friend Richard- 
son, who was stretched on the sofa near, 
demolishing two cigars to my one. 

“Tf my room had such a view as that,” he 
was saying, “I should consider it sufficient 
cause for moving. Come down town and be 
civilized, can’t you ?” 

“And leave my tenants over there? Im- 
possible!” I said, leaning still further’ for- 
ward into the wartn, moonlit night. “There's 
a policeman going in there now, I believe.” 

*“No doubt. of it,” he said, carelessly. 
“Half a dozen broken heads to be carried to 
the station-house.” 

As the last word left his lips, there rose a 
‘mingled noise of cries and oaths from the 
house, and a crash as of broken furniture. 

I do not know why such an impulse should” 
come upon me, for I usually heard the sound 
of Irish brawls with a too philosophical 
indifference; but now I rose, impetuously 
exclaiming: 

“I shall goover there. Something horrible 
is being done! Will you come?” 

I had on my hat, and was already at the 
door. He rose negligently and followed me, 
saying, in his nonchalant way: 

“Well, Marlborough, if they keep you as 

lively as this, it’s no wonder you don’t want 
to move.” 
' But he splashed through the mnd after 
me, for we went out the back gate and across 
the lot. We ran up the rickety wooden 
Steps, and found the door half-open, the hall 
reeking with a fume of dirt, tobacco smoke 
and liquor. 

Richardson’s white hand went up to his 
rose, as he uttered “faugh!” in a disgusted 
voice; but I hardly thought of the filthiness 
of the place as I hurried on up the flights 
that led toward the sounds, which had now 
subsided to a low mutter, though the noise of 
struggling still kept on. 

I threw myself upon the door of the 
chamber, but was held back by finding it 
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locked fast. Even in my hurry, I had time . 
to be surprised at that. The next instant 
Richardson was by my side, and we pushed 
against the door with our combined strength. 
It burst open, revealing first to our bewildered 
eyes nothing but smoke, for the stove had 
been upset; but fortunately it contained but 
a few half-dead coals, and they were smoul- 
dering on a rug, and sending forth clouds of 
smoke. 

Before I could distinguish anything, I saw 
Richardson’s lithe figure glide forward, and 
the next moment his steel-muscled arm had. 
hurled a man out from the corner of the 
room. Then I saw, in another part of the 
room, the prostrate form of the policeman 
whom I had seen enter a short time before. 
Bending down over him, with his knee on 
his chest, was a burly fellow, who was clutch- 
ing the fallen man’s throat with a grasp that 
did not long continue, for I was upon him as 
soon as I saw him. 

Either the man was more powerful than 
Richardson’s antagonist, or I had lost some 
of my strength, for he struggled fearfully; 
but at last the policeman rose, and stood 
hel; lessly gasping for a moment, while I held 
the man fast, having at last conquered him. 
With a grim smile of victory, the policeman 
bound his prisoner and set him against the 
wall with no gentle hand. Then I looked 
about me for Richardson, and saw him 
through the dim atmosphere. There was an 
oil lamp in the room which had escaped 
demolition, and still burned feebly. 

Why was it that, as I saw whom he sup- 
ported, an utter stranger to me, I should feel 
a vague pang of regret and disappointment? 
His handsome head was bent in solicitude 
over the figure of a girl, who lay upon his 
arm entirely unconscious. I approached, 
and saw more distinctly the clear, dark pallor 
of her face, the abundant, loosened hair, the 
long eyelashes lying quietly on her cheek. Tt 
could not have been her beauty which struck 
me, for she was far from being beautiful; but 
in her face, fmmobile as it was in that deep 
swoon, was something more attractive than 
it had ever been my fortune to meet before. 
She wis plainly, coarsely-dressed in black; no 
ornament of any kind, not even a brooch to , 
fasten —— which was held in place by =~ b 
a knot of ‘black ribbon. Her hands, hanging 
listless by her side, were small and shapely, ~ 
but looked tired and dejected; for hands will . * 
have that expression sometimes. Even ing: 
that moment of anxiety, I noticed that they 
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had a look of independence, of pride and of 
intellect. 

“Are there no women in this house?” 
. impatiently asked the policeman, as Richard- 
son carefully laid the girl upon a settee. 

He was turning to seek some restorative, 
when the girl opened her eyes and looked up 
first at Richardson, as to the one who had 
rescued her. How I envied him that look! 

She looked strangely out of place amid her 
surroundings, shabby though her dress was. 
She removed herself from the arm that stiil 
_ supported her, and drew her hand over her 
eyes with a shudder that shook her frame. 
She looked at the two men whom the police 
had quietly pinioned, and a flush slowly 
mounted to her eyes. 

Richardson bent over her and murmured 
some encouraging words, hoping she was 
better—telling her there was no more danger. 
She thanked him with a glance, but seemed 
unwilling to speak until she could fully 
control her voice. As for me, I stood staring 
at her like an idiot. Her face, her figure, her 
manner, all were like a revelation-to me. In 
that hour, I realized for the first time in my 
life that this was the woman I could love. It 
was not a fancy—there was a solemn convic- 
‘tion, a startling surety about it, that was like 
_a flash of lightning. as yet, she had not 
seen me, did not know of my existence. 

Her large, dark eyes were downcast, as she 
sat struggling to regain the composure which 
had deserted her. I longed to hear her 
voice; those full, irregular lips must open for 
@ sweet sound to pass. Her eyes flashed 
upward in a glance more full of life and 
spirit. She saw Richardson and me standing 
near. 

“Gentlemen, you have rendered me an 
invaluable service; I am only rich in thanks 
—you will accept them ?” 

Her voice, melodious, well-accented, sound- 
ed strangely in that room. It was a fitting 
tone for her. 

“We are happy that we have served you, 
though the service was trifling to us,” replied 
Richardson, in whose eyes I read a strong 
admiration. 

“Can we be of use to you still further to- 
night?” I asked, looking dubiously around 
the room. “Will you not permit me to 
escort you to my lodging-house? I know my 
landlady has rooms, one of which she would 
gladly offer, to you.” 

I spoke very earnestly, for I felt a dreadful 


» borror at the idea of her staying another 


night there—if indeed she had been staying 
there. 

“You are more-kind than I conld have 
thought,” she said; “but it is impossible for 
me to avail myself of that kindness.” 

“What if we should put your gratitude to 
a test, and say that to prove it you must 
accede to my friend’s request?” said Rich- 
ardson, all the indifference of his manner 
gone, his peculiar and winning smile playing 
upon his face and gleaming in his eyes, 

“If my thanks can be proved only in that 
Way,” was the response, “ you will be obliged 
to think me ungrateful; but, indeed, I cannot 
go with you.” 

She rose as she spoke, and seemed to 
dismiss us by the action. There was nothing 
for us but to go, which we did reluctantly, 
receiving a graceful bow, a sincere smile and 
hand touch from the girl. There was some- 
thing about her which forbade us to inquire 
into her circumstances, or to offer her aid, as 
we might have done to another. 

We walked in silence across the lot, and up 
into my room. When there, Richardson 
threw himself into an arm-chair, and I began 
pacing the room, my hands clasped behind 
me, my eyes bent, though furtively watching 
my companion’s face. But I could not read 
much upon that face. His head was thrown 
back, and his eyes, half-closed, were fixed 
upon the fire. 

“What is her name?” I said, at last, struck 
with the thought that I had not the slightest 
clue to her, could perhaps never find her 


again. 

Richardson drew from his pocket a hand- 
kerchief, snowy and filmy, and, spreading it 
on his knee, said: 

“Perhaps you will find it here.” 

I took it from him, feeling a faint thrill of 
delight as I touched the soft fabric. 

“Is it hers?” I asked, abruptly. “How 
came you by it?” 

I was looking intently for the name, and 
found it at last, “Nora Ferrars;” and 
instantly that name, which would have 
stood for nothing had I seen or heard it 
elsewhere, gained a power, a dearness which 
remained with me through all my after-life. 

“It was on the floor near her, when she 
was struggling with that drunken fellow, and 
I picked it up,” Richardson said. “I had no 
objection to having a souvenir. It will be an 
excuse to call, to hunt her up again. Of 
course I must return it.” 


“Yes,” I answered, absently, looking 
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dreamily at him, feeling my own hopes shrink 
and fade beside this careless, debonair fellow, 
who won to him whom he pleased. But would 
he trifle’ with this girl ?—would he win her as 
easily as he had done so many times with 
others? 

“Shall you visit her?” I asked. 

“That is uncertain,” with an inscrutable 
face. “If you wish, I'll leave you the hand- 
kerchief, and you may return it. I’m not so 
particular.” 

“Thank you, no,” I replied, stiffly. “But 
I pray you to respect this lady’s feelings more 
than you Jo those of women in a position to 
return your flirting proclivities with interest.” 

“I do not need the warning,” he said, 
soberly. “I never yet flirted with a girl who 
was capable of more affection than a kitten. 
It’s doubtful if I ever even saw one—unless I 
have to-night.” 

He rose as he spoke, lit a cigar, and, with 
the handkerchief carefully laid in his pocket, 
he lounged away, leaving me battling with a 
senseless jealousy that I should have called 
ridiculous in any one else. 

I was not usually a diffident man; I 
thought I held myself at my full value, but I 
felt a timidity about calling upon that girl 
that astonished me. Had she been in my 
own position in society, I should have been 
more confident; but I was fearful of intru- 
sion. She must be very poor to live there. 

So I mused a few nights after, as I sat at 
my window looking over at the house. Half 
an hour before, I had seen a slender, dark- 
clad figure go up the steps, and I was hesi- 
tating, undecided whether to go over and call 
upon her, when suddenly, from the alley 
which led into the place, I saw Richardson, 
and upon his arm was a lady whom I recog- 
nized as his sister. They, also, entered the 
tenement house. 

A flush of surprise and anger at my hesita- 
tion, rose to my cheeks; but I sat quietly 
waiting their reappearance. It still wanted 
an hour to sunset, and I could probably see 
them when they came out. And I had not 
long to wait. It was not more than fifteen 
minutes before the door opened and they 
appeared, and this time the stranger girl was 
with them. 

I caught up my hat and hurried out, ap- 
pearing on Washington street at the head of 
the by-street just as they came up. I feigned 
surprise at sight of them, and would not see 
the quick glance Richardson shot at me. 

Nora Ferrars was closely-veiled, and I 
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could not see the expression of her face, and 
I was obliged to fall back by Miss Richardson’s 
side, as her brother and his companion 
went on. 

“George has been telling me of your ad-. 


“venture in that wretched house the other 


night,” said the lady on my arm, “and I came 
down with him to persuade Miss Ferrars to 
take shelter with us, until she can resume 
her work more fully.” 

“What is her work?” I asked, turning 
cold at the thought that she was to be in the 
same house with him. 

“You remember those charming little 
sketches in crayon that we were admiring a 
few weeks ago ?—done with such a facile dash 
of the pencil, that it seems almost inspira~ 
tion? Well, she is the artist, and her work 
was just coming into notice, when she was 
attacked bya fever, which kept her prostrated 
for two or three months. She has but just 
begun to be able to work, and was utterly 
without money, therefore had to get lodging 
where she could. Half of this I infer, for she 
doesn’t complain; but I know these are the 
facts. I was so earnest for her to come with 
me, that she could not refuse me. At home, 
she will be strong in a week or two.” 

I looked at the glowing, kind face turned 
toward me, and was glad Miss Ferrars had 
found such a friend, even while I saw the 
brother talking with an air of respectful soft- 
ness and solicitude to the girl who walked by 
his side. 

Weeks passed, and Nora Ferrars had long 
ago left the shelter she had sought, for she 
was fully able to earn a livelihood, and was 
creeping slowly into note—studying and 
working hard with the fervor of an artiste. 

I was inwardly fuming; restless and bitter 
were my days; for, though I called often, I 
hardly ever found her alone. Richardson 
was there, or came before I left, always with 
some rare flower or fruit, the last book, the 
last little gem of art, some antique, beauti- 
fully-cut stone. “Would Miss Ferrars do him 
the favor of letting it lie on her table? It 
was of no use to him.” 

I watched them with eyes sharpened by 
love. She greeted him cordially—more kind-- 
ly, I thought, than she did me; for I fancied 
there was a constraint in her manner to me. 
And, underneath his careless air, I saw an 
earnestness I had never detected before. His 
eyes, when they rested upon her, though his 
words might be commonplace, burned with a 
feverish fire; his hand lingered long when it , 
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touched hers. The man loved her, I was 
convinced. His superficialness was thrown 
aside and revealed his earnestness. Did she 
know it? They say women do—but I could 
not tell by her appearance—and, beloved by 
him whom society called the “Invincible,” 
what would be her reply? I dared not think, 
and yet the question was always present with 
me. I had so high an opinion of her, that 1 
was certain she would marry no man for 
wealth or social position. 

It was a sultry evening in September. 
“The world” had not yet returned from its 
varied retreats, but I had lingered in the city, 
and Richardson had only been out for a week 
at a time. I had mounted the long stairs 
that led to Miss Ferrars’s rooms, and found 
the door half-open, but no one answered my 
knock. I ventured to enter, The gas was 
turned down to a dim jet; the window by 
which her easel stood was open, and upon its 
ledge stood a bouquet of Cape jasmine, their 
rich perfume making the air almost heavy. 
I sat down by the window, not noticing that 
I was screened by the easel, and the canvas 
which was upon it. The atmosphere of the 
place was like the presence of its mistress, at 
once calming and inspiring. Dreams of an 
unspeakable happiness came to me as I sat in 
the dusky light, the stars shining softly in a 
sky which was still summery. 

I do not know how long a time passed—not 
more than an hour—when in upon my happy 
imaginings came the sound of footsteps, At 
first, I started slightly forward, then sank 
back again, as I distinguished it was not alone 
the steps of one that I heard, and the next 
moment Nora came in, followed by Richard- 
son. I could not help a curse from parting 
my lips as I saw him. It was become impos- 
sible to see her without him. She reached 
up her hand to turn up the gas, when he 
caught the fingers, saying: 

“No—I beg you will not give us any more 
artificial light; the room is delightful as it is.” 

He led her to a lounge beneath the burner, 
and sat down in silence beside her. I did 
not stir. I could not. I did not think 
whether it was unworthy of -me to stay; it 
seemed that I could not move, and a horror 
of what he would say came over me. That 
he was excited, I knew by the sound of his 
voice. It had an undertone of passion and 
entreaty, even in those simple words I had 
heard. I felt, rather than saw, that he was 
looking steadfastly at her, and I saw, by the 
droop of her head, that her gaze was averted. 
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“You have’ heard me mention the English 
property to which we have lately fallen 
heirs?” he asked, at last. 

“I remember you spoke of it,” was the 
reply. 

“T am obliged to go to England on business 
connected with that estate. It is necessary 
that I go in the steamer that starts to-mor- 
row. Shall you care?” 

He spoke in a tone of painful earnestness, 

“TI always miss my friends,” was the low 
reply. 

* But I—” he exclaimed, in a sudden access 
of fiery intensity—* I shall not live, for I shall 
not be happy until I can return to you! Let 
me take you with me—be my wife, for I love 
you!” 

The last words sank to an imploring 
murmur, My heart throbbed almost to suf- 
focation in anticipation of her reply. It 
might be my doom as well as his that she 
would pronounce. She put out a hand in 
gesture of dissent, and hastened to speak, 
though it was unpleasant to say: 

“You honor me more than I deserve, but I 
cannot accept; I cannot be your wife. I will 
not tell you, you will soon forget what you 
have just said, but I am sure you will soon 
remember it only with indifference.” 

He started up from her side. Though he 
had not felt assured, I saw that her answer 
surprised him. 

“Is it possible that I love you as I do, and 
you feel nothing in return?” he asked. 
“You have known and interpreted my whole 
nature—I have hoped for such happiness. 
Nora, is this irrevocable ?” 

He stood before her, looking down with 
imperious questioning. 

“You compel me to utter the words that I 
do not love you,” she said, sadly. 

“Then, indeed, it is a farewell,” he said, 
stooping suddenly and clasping both her 
hands in his, but not presuming to touch her 
face with his lips. Then he was gone, and in 
that moment I realized that I had been 
listening; and how could I apologize ?—how 
utter the words waiting for expression? But 
an overpowering emotion urged me on, and 
whelmed everything else in itself. 

I did not wait. While Richardson's re- 
treating footsteps were still heard, I was 
standing in the place he had just left, and 
saying, rapidly: 

“TI do not know how it happened, but I was 
by the window when you came in, and you 
began talking before I had recovered from my 
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‘surprise enough to come forward. Can you 
forgive me?” 

I could not but notice that, as she saw me, 
a deep color suffused her face—some beautiful 
and unusual light came into her eyes. But I 
dared not think it could be my presence, 
though the possibility of such a thing made 
my pulses leap as though fired by wine. Even 
while I thought that, the color died, and the 
old constraint I had noticed came back to her. 

“Can you forgive me?” I repeated. 

“You are forgiven. You certainly did 
startle me a little,” she replied. 

That unaccountable coldness of manner 
maddened me. I had reached that emotion 
when I must speak, 

I do not know what I said—words of im- 
petuous love rushed from my lips, straight 
from my soul. I did not touch her; I held 
myself forcibly from taking those hands that 
lay tremulously in her lap. She already held 
too much power over me. 

“Why do you speak to me thus?” she 
asked, when I had done speaking. “Do you 
expect me to listen to one who has no right 
to utter such words to me ?” 


Despite my astonishment and her self-con- 
trol, there was a suppressed anguish in her 
tone that I could not but notice. 

“TI speak thus because I love you—because 
you are dearer than any one in the world. 
Though you despise me, I have the right to 
tell you this.” 

An ineffable light dawned in her eyes—she 
suddenly dropped them. and said, below her 
breath: 

“ But you have forgotten Julia Richardson. 
Your faith is plighted to her.” 

As she uttered those words, the truth came 
like a revelation to me. 

“ He told you so?” I cried. 

She bowed her head in assent, but she 
could not conceal the light of a love which is 
all my own. Having won her, I can easily 
forgive Richardson the cowardly trick, though 
I cannot think of him as of old. 

The odor of jasmine floats in upon me as I 
write—it is no wonder that it is the dearest 
flower to me—and I look into the next room 
to see the graceful, dark head of my wife 
bending over the jasmine plant, as she fondles 
its glossy leaves with tender fingers. 


HEARTS AND GLOVES. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 


Favutxxer Hayne and Cyril Ashleigh 
stood leisurely talking at a street corner. It 
was just one of those days in early spring that 
make one feel at the same time indolent and 
restless; when the fruit trees in gardens be- 
gin to look like pink sunset clouds, or as if 
their sweet-scented branches were heavily 
freighted with clinging snow-wreaths. 

“A jolly day,” was Faulkner Hayne’s com- 
mentary on it. “By Jove, somehow it makes 
me feel young again.” At first one would 
have smiled at this allusion to youth as a 
thing jong past by one of the speaker's years, 
but a closer scrutiny of his face would show 
that, at thirty, a man may, to all practical 
purposes, have exhausted life. 

One of the saddest of spectacles; a man 
young, wealthy, gifted, yet whose existence, 
as regards both himself and others, is utterly 
useless, But where is the good of moralizing? 
Fashion, that grand leveller of ideals, creates 
a thousand such. 


Cyril Ashleigh, his companion’s junior by, 
perhaps, five or six years, may, or may not, 
develop into a similar manhood. At present, 
the determining power that shall mould his 
life rests chiefly with circumstances. He too 
labors under the disadvantage of more wealth 
than he can conveniently dispose of. 

“Here's our gipsey friend,” remarked the 
latter, as a dark, swarthy woman, with beady 
black eyes, approached them, carrying a child 
wrapped up in a light-colored shawl. 

“That?” said Hayne, looking attentively at 
her, “ O no, totally different. The other was 
much younger. There’s an encampment of 
them just outside the city.” 

By this time the gipsey had stopped by 
them, and, with the half-insolent air often 
characteristic of her race, demanded, rather 
than requested, to tell their fortunes. 

Two such handsome young gentlemen, she 
assured them, must have sweethearts waiting 
for them, somewhere, and only one look at | 
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their hands and she could describe them, and 
also tell the length of their lives, and if 
prosperity would attend them, and a host of 
other things usually regarded as of consider- 
able importance by mankind. 

“Infernal nonsense!” muttered Faulkner 
HElayne, who had been set upon, a few days 
previous, by another of these dark-skinned 
seeresses, and received some most unpleasant 
truths, respecting his-past life. “ You needn’t 
trouble yourself to do arrything of the sort.” 

But his companion good-naturedly bestowe | 
some mohey on her, assuring her at the same 
time that he had no curiosity regarding his 
fortune. 

But, elated with the gift, it was impossible 
to check her voluble flow of words. 

* “0, such a sweet pretty lady, with black 
eyes and hair—” 

“Means hersclf,” interpolated Hayne. “I 
wish you joy!” : 

“And you will see her this blessed morning 
for the first time—” 

“What did I say?” interposed Hayne, 
again, sotto voce. 


“That's enough,” said Ashleigh, as the 
woman continued detailing the blessings that 
should attend his path in life. “I only hope 
half of them may prove true,” he concluded, 
as he and his friend, somewhat disgusted with 
this public fortune-telling, which elicited 
smiles from the passers-by, turned to depart. 

“Yes, my fine young gentleman,” continued 
the gipsey, loth to relinquish her prey, and 
shouti their receding figures, “ you’ll 
_. Sée her fir’t to-day, and look out for the heart 
‘that you'll know her by.” 

“There’s something definite, at least,” ob- 
served Hayne, carelessly, as they strolled on, 
“‘look out for the heart—’ I wonder if she 
wears her heart upon her sleeve.” 

And so they walked on, laughing, Faulkner 
Hayne a little less blase than usual, in the 
freshness of the heavenly day. 

“If she doesn’t,” continued Hayne, cynical- 
ly, “she’s an exception to the generality of 
women.” 

This estimate of women being one of the 
subjects on which Ashleigh totally disagreed 
with his friend, he only laughed, wisely not 
caring to go over well-fought battle-fields 
again. 

“There,” cried Hayne, annoyed at this re- 
fusal on the part of his friend to “ show fight.” 
“There’s the fair incognita— you will know 
her by the heart—’ and she is certainly bru- 
nette enough to satisfy even you.” | 
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Ashleigh glanced in the direction indicated, 
and saw a comfortable-looking negro woman, 
carrying a basket of clothes, and clad ing 
dress of somewhat gorgeous pattern, being 
covered with large red figures, somewhat re- 
sembling a heart in shape. 

“Thank you, my dear fellow; such a con- 
quest is entirely beyond my humble aspira- 
tions. I relinquish magnificence like that to 
your superior charms.” 

“ Well, there she is in reality, and a beauty, 
too, only—” 

Ashleigh looked again. 

This time it was a little girl of about six, 
who was sucking a sugar heart, in the door of 
a confectioner’s shop. A remarkably pretty 
child, with great dark eyes, and long, thick 
curls, who smiled at Ashleigh’s scrutinizing 


“Ten years hence, I dare say I should be 
very ready to accept the fortune,” he said, 
with an admiring look at the child’s beauty. 

“Doubtless; but ten years hence little Miss 
Empty Pate will be causing destruction to 
another style of: heart, in ball-rooms rather 
than candy-shops, and you, with a fashionable 
wife—my prophetic soul tells me she will 
fancy herself an invalid—will be wishing your- 
self or her anywhere, anywhere out of the 
world.” 

“Pooh, my dear fellow, you are describing 


‘Mrs., Hayne,’ remarked Ashleigh, coolly. 


“Add that she will be a washed-out rag, by 
that time, for you'll be certain to merry a 
blonde, in ‘fading colors, and the picture is 
perfect.” 

“When that remarkable event—my mar- 
riage—takes place, perhaps your description 
will apply,” said Hayne, with somewhat savage 
emphasis. “However, there’s Bond waiting 
for me—infernal engagement! Wish you 
success with your Queen of Hearts! Au 
revoir!” 

Taking his way up town, Ashleigh entered 
a street-car. Being somewhat of an observer 
of human nature, he looked about him, men- 
tally noting that he had never seen 80 totally 
uninteresting an aggregate of it, when his at- 
tention was arrested by a young lady in the 
opposite corner. Her head was turned away, 
but the outline of her cheek and chin were 
perfect, the hair black with yellow lights, and 
the complexion a rich, warm cream-color. So 
far, so good. If he could only see her face! 
In a moment he was gratified, for her head 
was turned from the window, and a pair of 
large, dark eyes for a moment met his. 
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One of the most beautiful faces Cyril Ash- 
leigh had ever seen, and, beauty-lover as he 
was, at the first glance he had almost yielded 
her to his heart. He looked searchingly for 
some indication of the magic token about her 
dress, but in vain. Nothing that even his 
vivid imagination could twist into the form of 
a heart was anywhere apparent. 

Foolish as it may seem, a decided feeling of 
disappointment took possession of Cyril Ash- 
Icigh, as it became evident that the gipsey’s 
prediction was not to be verified in this case, 
Out of all the women he had ever seen he 
would have chosen this one, not merely for 
her beauty—he had seen others as beautiful 
—but for something in her face that seeemed, 
more fully than any other, to express his 
ideal. 

Perhaps Mr. Ashleigh looked at his fair 
vis-a-vis more frequently than is quite conso- 
nant with the rules of good-breeding, but she 
appeared wholly unconscious—almost provok- 
ingly so, he thought—of his admiration. She 
seemed, in fact, very much abstracted, and 
was employing herself with absently half- 


drawing off one of her gloves, without appar- 
ently being aware of what she was doing. 

Ashleigh, whose eyes followed her motions 
with interest, perceived that the delicate glove 
was at last wholly withdrawn, from a small, 
exquisitely white hand, on one of whose 
fingers shone a ring, wherein sparkled— 
Ashleigh gave a positive start—a Ruby 
Heart! Yes, there was no mistaking the 
device—curiously twisted gold, around this 
brilliant ruby centre. 

“ Io triumphe!” he said to himself, “she is 
found. A blessing, henceforth and forever, 


on the whole race of gipseys!” 

But what nonsense to attach such import- 
ance to a mere coincidence! That it was 
such was evident from the frequency with 
which the fateful heart had made its appear- 
ance. Gipseys were always dealing in that 
sort of rubbish, and as for the dark hair and 
eyes, why, he himself was light, and of course 
they went by contrasts. 

Poor fellow! at that moment he would 
have given half his worldly possessions to 
have been sure of the truth of that prediction ! 
Later, he would have given them all. But we 
will not anticipate. 

From a delightful half-revery he was sud- 
denly awakened hy the rising of his lovely 
vis-a-vis. Before leaving the car she looked 
about, as if in search of something, with a 
slightly heightened color. The pale lavender 
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glove had disappeared, and being nowhere 
evident, the only thing to be done was to go 
home without it. 

After thi@ young lady’s departure, street- 
ears seemed unendurable to Ashleigh. He 
had no patience with the way in which the 
various remaining ladies made their exit, as 
he mentally contrasted, with the perfect grace 
he had so recently witnessed, the stolid man- 
ner in which one woman, a resolute matron, 
ploughed her way out, while another, an airy 
damsel, lightly balanced herself upon tip-toe, 
as if the bottom of the car were carpeted with 
the daintiest of egz-shells, inetead of coarse 
matting. But these over-fastidious thoughts 
were banished, all in a moment, by some- 
thing which he saw lying at his feet, deposited 
there by the dress of one of the ladies who 
had just passed out—a tiny lavender glove. 

This treasure Mr. Ashleigh lost no time in 
securing. Dropped on the floor, and swept 
along to the further end of the car, only to be 
brought back to him! It did indeed look as 


- if Destiny had a hand in all this. Well, the 


future, that strange, marvellous future that 
undergoes so singular a change when it be- 


comes the commonplace present, would reveal 
the sequel. 

But, throughout the week following, Cyril 
Ashleigh began to doubt if Fate intended any 
continuance of the magic romance. The 
glove remained in his possession, and there it 
seemed likely to remain. Meanwhile a change 
appeared to come over him. It was nonsense, 
of course, to imagine himself in jove. In love 
with what? With a half hour’s sight of a 
young lady who had honored him with so 
little notice that she probably was not aware 
of his existenee, even. But still, everything 
was changed. His former pursuits and pleas- 
ures lost their relish for him. The sparkle 
had fled from the champagne. For the first 
time in Cyril Ashleigh’s remembrance, he ex- 
perienced ennui. 

“What in Heaven’s name is the matter 
with you, Ashleigh?” demanded Faulkner 


Hayne, one morning, with some impatience, 
after'a prolonged silence on the part of his 
companion. “That sigh would have done 
credit to the most moon-struck of Romeos. 
Who is your Juliet, or is it Rosaline ?” 

“I? what? O nothing,” responded the 
young man addressed, with a slight start. 

“An observation truly remarkable for its 


perspicuity. In plain English, have you 
fallen in love? No matter about a denial. 


The melancholy truth is only too apparent. 
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My poor boy, you'd better be dead at once, 
‘Love is a sickness full of woes,’ you know.” 

“Pray don’t trouble yourself with conjec- 
tures about my condition. I belkeve I have 
been a little bit bored for the last two or three 
days, Hayne, That’s all.” 

Faulkner Hayne turned from the window, 
and regarded the speaker. 

“So you are beginning to findout the worth 
of life? Come now,” with a somewhat bitter 
laugh, “ it’s altogether a brilliant affair, isn’t 
it, and we ought to be very thankful for it, 
ought we not? Only picture to yourself how 
long you will probably enjoy it. Threescore 
years and ten, and you are—twenty-five, or is 
it twenty?” he added, with a sneer. 

His laugh, which had no mirth in it, jarred 
unpleasantly on Ashleigh’s ears. Yet he 
could but feel a certain pity for the man who 
at thirty found his cup empty, save for the 
dregs. 

“ What is the matter with you, Hayne?” he 
asked, suddenly. Hitherto, he had taken his 


friend for granted, cynicism and all. Now it . 


occurred to him that there might be causes. 
“Who played Juliet to your Romeo? Or was 
it Rosaline?” 

Cyril Ashleigh never forgot the effect of 
those words, spoken half carelessly, half 
maliciously. 

There came a sudden pallor, as of death, 
into the face of Faulkner Hayne, contrasting, 
yet more vividly, the gloom of the lowering 
brows and eyes full of suppressed fire. Under 
the dark, square mustache, Ashleigh could see 
the set lips tremble. For a moment his strong 
frame quivered with repressed passion. 

Faulkner Hayne had the making of a hero 
in him. In an instant he had -regained the 
mastery over himself. Cyril Ashleigh never 
admired him more than when, conscious that 
to one man, at least, his secret was revealed, 
and with the imprint of the struggle still 
visible in his handsome face, he turned to him 
coolly, and said, in a voice steadied only by 
the strength of his will: 

“My dear boy, because you happen to be 
bitten, do not fall into the error of supposing 
that no one else has escaped without a 
wound.” 

“And that,” thought Ashleigh to himself, 
afterwards, “is the man I had fancicd utterly 
destitute of feeling! How many of us wear 
masks, I wonder!” 

Two or three weeks after the above event, 
Cyril Ashleigh went one evening to make a 
call at the house of a cousin who had lately 
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come to town, and who, meeting him in the 
street, had reproached him with true cousinly 
freedom for his neglect of her. 

Between Mrs. Lorrimer—in the days when 
she had been Georgie Haughton—and Cyril 
Ashleigh, there had existed a certain boy-and- 
girl attachment, which, raging for a time like 
a violent fever, had, with the course of years 
and separation, died a natural death, leaving 
just a little piquancy to accentuate their 
cousinly affection. 

Georgie Haughton was born a coquette, 
and even the wedding-ring on her finger had 
not had power to eradicate this tendency. It 
was not willful, heartless coquetry, only a love 
of pleasing carried to excess. She was not to 
blame if nineteen men out of twenty chose to 
fall in love with her blonde beauty. Perhaps 
not, but what of her determination to make the 
twentieth, likewise, acknowledge her power? 

This evening, with something of the old 
coquetry, Mrs. Lorrimer had attired herself 
in a blue dress of precisely that exquisite 
shade which her cousin Cyril had been wont 
to admire, and which she had worn on a 
certain evening, years ago, when they parted 
amid kisses on his part, tears on hers, and 
fervent promises from both. Not that she 
wanted to make Cyril Ashleigh in love with 
her again. It was simply an act of instinctive 
coquetry, which illustrates her character. 

By her side, to-night, busy with some light 
fancy-work, sat her husband’s sister, Ada 
Lorrimer, a girl whom one hesitates to de- 
scribe; whose face, exquisite in form and 
color, still owed the greater part of its beauty 
to the expression of the soul of which it was 
the exposition. 

A greater contrast to Mrs. Lorrimer could 
scarcely be imagined, remarkable personal 
beauty being the one point in common. Ada 
Lorrimer had not one touch of coquetry in 
her nature. Simple, earnest and true, the 
great dark eyes had an honesty that put 
flattery to rout at once. The soft red lips, 
formed in that arch that may well be called 
the bow whence Love shoots his most fatal 
arrows, possessed the sweet unconsciousness 
of a child, with the grave steadiness of a 
woman. Once and for all time her heart 
would be given, if ever. 

That Cyril Ashleigh went home that night 
hardly conscious whether he was sleeping or 
waking, is not greatly to be wondered at, con- 
sidering how marvellously chance had played 
into his hands. As is often the case when 
one begins utterly to despair of some cherish- 
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ed hope, his had been. suddenly realized in 

the most unexpected manner. He had passed 
gn entire evening with the owner of the 
lavender glove—which, by the way, he most 
dishonestly retained—he had found her all 
his fancy pictured; his ideal was more than 
verified. Faulkner Hayne no longer had a 
companion in ennui. It had seemed always, 
on the whole, to Cyril Ashleigh, a very good 
sort of world in which he lived. Now, that 
this temporary cloud had passed, it was 
heavenly, rather than terrestrial. 

“I told you nothing about Ada,” said Mrs. 
Lorrimer, “ because I wished to surprise you, 
knowing if Cyril Ashleigh had anything like 
his old appreciation of beauty, he could not 
fail to admire her.” 

Mrs. Lorrimer had seen whither matters 
were tending, and was by no meaus disposed 
to discourage them. 

Her cousin admitted that he did think Miss 
Lorrimer beautiful, very beautiful, in fact. And 
Mrs. Lorrimer already tasted wedding-cake! 

“But Ada is so proud,” she resumed. “It 
is a family characteristic, as no one certainly 
ought to know better than the wife of 
Howard Lorrimer. I assure you, Cyril, he 
has utterly remodelled me,” with a gay laugh 
exactly like the Georgie Haughton of olden 
time. “Well, men go and break their hearts 
for her, just because she is unattainable, as is 
the nature of reasonable mankind. But you 
start with very fair advantages, and it is your 
own fault if you do not win.” 

A cool putting into words of a thought 
which, as yet, he had scarcely dared whisper 
even to himself. It annoyed Ashleigh un- 
speakably, and, had he not been so thoroughly 
in earnest, it might have had the. effect of 

‘making his fastidious nature recoil from a 
path so peremptorily marked out for him. 

But he was in earnest, and day after day 
passing by, saw him a frequent visitor at the 
house of his cousin; but Miss Ada’s manner 
remained the same, unvaryingly calm, sweet 
and self-possessed. 

“Tfshe would only blush,” thought Ashleigh 
in desperation, “if I could even detect the 
faintest tremble in her voice, if she would 
be angry with me, even, I should have 
more hope, but her temper is too angelic, and, 

I am afraid, her indifference too great, so I am 
utterly wretched.” 

And again Faulkner Hayne had cause to 
notice his friend’s varying spirits, but he 
made no comment. 


And so things went on, Ashleigh becoming 
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a more frequent visitor at the Lorrimers, 
drawn thither by a fascination which he 
found it impossible to resist; acting as their 
escort to parties, to places of amusement,.in 
fact inseparable as their shadow. 

Cyril sometimes found leisure to wondér 
why Faulkner Hayne had withdrawn himself 
so wholly from society, of late, but explained 
it on the ground of that gentleman’s well- 
known indifference to everything under the 
sun. When he occasionally visited him at 
his rooms, he usually found him engaged in 
smoking or reading. 

“Don’t ask me, my dear fellow,” he would 
respond to an urgent inyitation,*on Cyril's 
part, to attend some party. “They are all 
alike, marvelsof bad taste, brainlessness and 
flirtation, three things I have no fancy for. 
Why, look you, it’s all a game. Mrs, A—— 
gives a party, the party of the season, pre- 
eminently, until Mrs. B—— eclipses it with 
one that makes Mrs. A—— turn green with 
envy, and then Mrs. B—— is in turn extin- 
guished by Mrs. C—— and so they keep the 
ball a-rolling. Do you fancy I am to 
contribute to this folly? I.am obliged to you 
for the supposition.” 

“But I cannot understand,” responded 
Ashleigh, “ why this mood should have come 
upon you all at once. Granting what you 
say to be true, why should you have received 
the revelation so lately? You used—if not 
to enjoy the flirtations you so much denounce 
—at least to bear your part in them most 
nobly. And that until within a few months, 
too. Have you made a vow of abstinence 2?” 

“Perhaps so,” said Hayne, carelessly strik- 
ing the ashes from his cigar. 

“Tt would have been well for various young 
ladies if you had come to that conclusion 
years ago,” remarked his friend, sententiously. 
“One would think you had been avenging 
some ancient wrong.” 

Chance arrows hit terribly hard, sometimcs. 
This one went straight to the mark. 

Faulkner Hayne winced a little, and turned 
his face from the speaker. When he spoke, 
however, it was in his usugl cool, measured 
tones, 

“ Not necessarily, my friend. I act on the 
defensive by pursuing the offensive. I know 
very well how to estimate at their worth the 
dear, merciful little hearts, which there is 
about as much danger of breaking as nicely 
finished little pieces of adamant.” 

Various young ladies did indeed deplore 


the absence of Faulkner Hayne. To many of . 
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them, parties somewhat began to lose their 
rose-colored tints. Analyze any social pleasure, 
and one particular personality will generally 
be found to be its mainspring. 

One evening—as was not uncommon— 
Cyril Ashleigh was at Mrs. Lorrimer’s. That 
lady was in the gayest of spirits, and when in 
some way the conversation happened to turn 
on fortune-telling, she discussed the subject 
volubly. 

“Believe in it?” she exclaimed. “ Of course 
I do, particularly in gipseys!” This with a 
meaning in her tone which made her cousin 
color vividly. But what was his surprise on 
looking at Miss Ada—a journey his eyes not 
infrequently took—to see that he had a com- 
panion in embarrassment. What did it 
mean? By what possibility did she know 
anything of the secret connected with the 
heart? Could Hayne—? But no—Faulkner 
Hayne had not the pleasure of Miss Lorrimer’s 
acquaintance. 

The young man’s wonder was speedily re- 
lieved by his Cousin Georgie’s further 
remarks. 

“Tt’s no use, Ada,” she went on, despite 
the other’s evident annoyance. “I am going 
to tell Cyril. Some weeks since, she had an 
adventure with a gipsey—” 

“An adventure, indeed!” laughed Ada, in- 
terrupting her, “only a most absurd pre- 
diction.” 

“ My dear,” resumed Mrs. Lorrimer, with 
dignity, “allow me to choose my own terms. 
As I was saying, Ada had an adventure with 
a gipsey woman, as follows. She was stand- 
ing on a street corner, waiting for acar, when 
a gipsey came up and offered to tell her for- 
tune. Ofcourse she declined that honor, but 
gave her some money, whereupon, as an evi- 
dence of gratitude, the gipsey informed her 
that she would have a handsome blue-eyed 
sweetheart, whom she would know.by his 
handing her a glove. But the glove has not 
yet appeared. Iaven’t I told the story 
correctly, Ada?” 

That young lady, having long ago made up 
her mind to the, inevitable, assented with 
outward composure, but with great inward 
annoyance. 

“And the oddest of it is,” pursued Mrs. 
Lorrimer, with that equanimity peculiar to 
one who is treating of a disagreeable subject, 
“the oddest of it is she lost her glove that 
very day: Now wasn’t that strang»?” 

“The gipsey probably stole it, and invented 
that pretty story to conceal the theft.” 
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“O no,” said Ada, for the first time joining 
in. “It was after I left her that I lost it. I¢ 
was in the car, I know. And besides, what 
could she do with only one glove ?” 

Cyril might easily have replied that he 
found such a treasure not so very difficult to 
dispose of, but contented himself with simply 
answering: 

“T don’t know; gipseys, like magpies, steal 
for the sake of stealing. They have a fancy 
for collecting things of no possible value to 
anybody.” 

“QO, thank you, Mr. Ashleigh,” exclaimed 
Ada, laughing, “thank you for the compli- 
ment to my glove!” 

“That is right,” said Mrs. Lorrimer, “ show 
him no mercy.” 

The conversation turned to other subjects, 
and not long after Mrs. Lorrimer left the 
room. 

Then, by a strange contradiction, Ada’s- 
gayety seemed to forsake her. For the first 
time in the course of their acquaintance, 
Ashleigh beheld her serenity disturbed. Con- 
versation did not flow easily. The young lady 
was capricious, almost disdainful. 

On first one subject, then another, Ashleigh 
essayed to talk, but with slight success. Still, 
for some reason he did not feel discouraged, 
but rather in ‘unwonted spirits. By the loss 
of her self-possesston Miss Ada also lost 
ground,.and knew it. 

And Cyril Ashleigh knew it, too, and most 
ungenerously followed up his advantage. 
Blush, indeed! He had the satisfaction of 
seeing the beautiful color mount to Miss Lor- 
rimer’s very temples While, as for her 
angelic temper, she was so thoroughly angry, 
both with herself and him—with herself for _ 
her embarrassment, with him as the cause of 
it—tbat it had the effect of making her man- 
ner decidedly ungracious. 

“Miss Ada,” said Ashleigh, at last, witt’s 
provoking smile, “it is evident you wish to 
quarrel. Of course I must obey a lady’s wish, 
so, not to be backward, I fling down the 
gauntlet.” And with the words, a tiny laven- 
der glove fluttered into her lap. 

Ada Lorrimer was not in the habit of faint- 
ing, but for a moment the room swam around 
her. She half rose, with a blind instinct of 
flight, but in another instant seemed unable 
to do so. ; 

The next thing she was conscious of, Cyril 
Ashleigh’s arms were about her, and confused- 
ly she heard his voice, saying: 

“My darling, he has brought it to you.” 


Her head was so dizzy it sank on his shoul- 
der—and there let us leave it. 
' Faulkner Hayne condescended to attend 
one more party. Coming into the conserva- 
tory, he saw a figure standing motionless in 
the shadow. Something in the attitude, the 
scene and surroundings, seemed to take him 
out of himself into the banished past. 

“Georgie!” he said, in a tone which was 
certainly not that of the Faulkner Hayne his 

* acquaintances knew. 

The still figure started. 

“Only say these terrible years are all a 
dream. Only say it,” he said, coming nearer, 
“that we are what we once were—or seemed 
to be.” 

She looked at him helplessly, imploringly, 


Entombed alive in a Dead-House. 
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but with it all mingled an expression which 
came as a revelation to Faulkner Hayne. It 
seemed as if she would beseech protection, 
not only from him, but from herself. 

The barriers between them seemed thrown 
down. With a passionate cry he sprang to- 
wards her. What wild words might have 
been said, Georgie Lorrimer never knew. 
Just then her partner entered. 

“ Mrs. Lorrimer,” he said, addressing her. 

The name recalled Faulkner Hayne to 
himself. 

Politely bowing he bade her good-evening, 
and left the conservatory with his usual 
cynical self-possession, the same as ever, to all 
appearance, but never again, from that night 
henceforward, the Faulkner Hayne of old. 


LATE one night—or rather, early in the 
morning—between the hours of two and 
three, I was walking down the Rue de la ——, 
offering as I went an oblation to the incense 
god, and watching the smoke as it curled and 
wreathed slowly in the heavy night air, while 
not a footfall but my own echoed against the 
marble fronts that lined both sides of the 
long, broad street. A social carouse had that 
night made me several hours later than usual 
in returning to my lodgings in the Rue de la 
Blanc, where my brother and myself occupied 
the same rooms. We were students at the 
Medical University, then high in renown for 
its scientific advantages, and also possessing a 
questionable local repute on account of the 
facility with which its dissecting-rooms were 
supplied with subjects from the charnel 
houses of tlie city. 

Very unexpectedly I heard footfalls behind 
me. It struck me as singular, for in the still- 
ness of the night I had heard no sound but 
the echo of my own steps. The street ex- 
tended for a quarter of a mile in my rear, and 
I had passed no cross-streets—no de la place 
—or alley-way. I glinced behind me and 
saw two men, apparently engaged in earnest 
conversation, and proceeding in the direction 
with myself. They were walking rapidly, and 
gained on me, but in the flickering gas-light, 
there was nothing in their appearance to ex- 
cite suspicion. I turned and kept carelessly 
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on, although I could not keep from my 
thoughts the mystery of their sudden prox- 
imity. I concluded, however, that they must 
have emerged from some one of the dwellings 
I had passed, and, obscured by the shadow of 
the doorway, I had not noticed them. Invol- 
untarily I mused, between the puffs of my 
cigar, on the tales that had been conjured in 
my ears of the urbane Parisian highwayman 
—a scientist in his profession—in contradis- 
tinction from his harder-fisted and more surly 
Anglo-American imitators. The French 
robber inserts his delicately-gloved hand in 
your neck-cloth, and twists away your senses 
at a jerk, while his pal gently holds your arms 
behind you, else you might indulge in frantic 
and dangerous gesticulation at the sudden 
flight of your wallet. Or he taps you on 
the shoulder; politely asks a light for his 
cigar; produces a scented handkerchief with 
apparently innocent intent, holds it to your 
nose; you swoon beautifully for a second, and 
when you wake—your new acquaintance has 
obtained his light and has gone—with your 
money. The foot-pad of New York is a boor, 
He rudely cudgels you en the head, or chokes 
you with his dirty, brawny thumbs; takes 
your watch, jewelry and greenbacks, and 
then. leaves you wallowing senseless in the 
gutter. 

This was my train of thought when the 
two pedestrians were close upon me. The 
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sidewalk was amply broad, but in passing, one 
of them joggled me a trifle, and the next in- 
stant turned and voluminously apologized. 

“A thousand pardons, monsieur—a _ thou- 
sand pardons—” 

As he was speaking, he turned the front of 
his person towards me, and, as if accidentally, 
* thrust the whole of his body directly in front 
of me.: At this instant my arms were seized 
from behind by the other, and held tightly. I 
can recall but little of the events of the few 
seconds, so sudden was the affair. I only 
know I saw him take something from his 
pocket; apply it to my face; a hot sulphurous 
steam was forced up my nose, biting and 
stinging—then his hand was removed—I felt a 
sweet, balmy sensation stealing over me. I 
seemed floating in a glowing mist, while fleecy 
clouds took the forms of seraphs and swam 
before my vision. The startling peculiarity of 
the sensation was that I remained entirely 
conscious, while my physical organization was 
incapable of motion or action. My brain felt 
and perceived with double keenness and vigor, 
while my body was dead—every sense para- 
lyzed. I knew everything that transpired. 
The thieves robbed me, laid me gently on the 
pavement,.drew my cloak carefully over my 
face, and walked leisurely away. And now 
my sensations seemed to deaden. My delight- 
ful dream seemed passing from me. My brain 
grew duller, heavier; all objects turned black 
to my mental vision—and I was totally un- 
conscious. 

Years seemed to have rolled away when 
this black cloud at last gradually rose from 
my brain. Light and shadow began to stand 
forth to the vision of the mind. I was re- 
turning to consciousness. And now came 
back the same sensations I had experienced 
after inhaling the vapor at the hand of the 
robber. My intellect was clear. I could dis- 
tinguish objects with the vividness of life—I 
could think, feel and reason, but my body was 
dead—not numb, but dead—paralyzed of the 
power of motion. 

I was lying on a pallet on the floor of what 
appeared to be a large room or hall, lighted 
by tall windows, through which the light of 
day was streaming upon a scene that will 
haunt me to my latest moment. Over the 
broad floor, on all sides of where I was lying, 
packed in rows, on pallets, and laid in white 
winding-garments, lay dead bodies. There 
_ must have been at least two hundred. Beside 
the muffled outlines of their forms, their faces 
alone were visible. A cold, icy chill seemed 
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to strike me, though my body stirred not. I 
was in a dead-house. The recollection of my 
adventure leaped into my brain. In a flash 
I saw the whole. Consciousness had left me 
when lying upon the pavement. I had doubt- 
less been picked up by the gend’arme or the 
night inspectur; carried to the chief's office, 
aud, as the tliieves had taken everything 
about my person but my clothes, there was no 
possibility of identification. A waif isa thing, 
least likely to engage the ideas of a sleepy 
night official, and, as it made the least possi- 
ble difference in the world to the police 
coroner as to my identification or non-identi- 
fication, I had been robed and packed away 
with the nightly hundreds that people the 
charnel houses of Paris. 

So intensely overpowered was I with the 
strange awfulness of my situation, and with 
the ghostliness of the scene around me, that 
could I have moved, I should not for terror, 
On my right, and lying within an arm's 
length, was the body of a woman, plump and 
youthful in feature, but whose wet, tangled 
hair, long and streaming from her head, and 
dripping and trickling, till the water had 
soaked into the under sheet of my pallet— 
told of a suicide, or an accidental “drowned 
in the Seine—” while the bitter sorrow of a 
lifetime seemed congealed in the icy linea- 
ments—once beautiful. By her lay a white- 
haired, aged man, his face sunken, wrinkled, 
and his éye fixed in the ghastly stare of death. 
Further on lay a young man, in full prime, 
his pale, haggard features bruised and covered 
with blackened spots in which the blood had 
settled, telling the tale of murderous midnight 
affray. On my left was the corpse of a toper; 
the face bleared and fiery as in his death- 
revel. By his side tay the wan, starved 


mother, her eyes open, glassy, staring—folding 


in her stiff arms her lifeless offspring, which, 
with closed lids, and rounded, marble flesh, 
seemed resting in motionless slumber. Before 
my face, behind, and on all sides, lay such 
figures as these—innumerable—of all ages, 
sexes and styles of humanity. Some were 
hideous, some fair, some stared wildly; others 
slept sweetly. Surely a museum of the dead. 

All this ghastly realization flashed on my 
brain at once. But my old sensations con- 
tinued. I seemed to view the scene from an 
elysian palace, and yet I had the feeling of 
horror without the sense. How long had I 
been there? I tried to shut out the horrid 
picture, and reflect. But the same gaunt 
visages of the grave still glared upon me. 
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Suddenly the double door of the place opened 
witlf a clang, and in walked the inspector of 
the dead-house; and, moving about among 
the corpses, he gave orders to four sturdy at- 
tendants that followed him, concerning the 
removal of the bodies. I knew him, for I had 
met him on his mysterious errands in the 
dissecting-room in the college adjoining the 
dead-house, and with which it was connected. 
] felt a thrill of joy that I was in the presence 
of the living. I knew, also, that it was the 
morning following my adventure in the 
Rue de la ——, perhaps eight hours later—for 
the inspector was now going his usual rounds. 
Would this deadly paralysis ever leave my 
body ? The men were carrying out the bodies, 
hurrying them away on biers. My fate was 
suspended by a hair. A motion, a groan, 
might attract their attention. How I strained, 
and strove with insane energy of will to bring 
into action my dormant powers. The in- 
spector came my way. I saw him glance at 
me and give an order to a man near by. 
He was turning away. He spoke to an at- 
tendant, and then disappeared through the 
door he had entered at. O, for one moment's 
lease of voice, of sinew and muscle. How 
soon would I cross the narrow, covered walk 
between where [ lay and the yard of the med- 
ical buildings—rejoin my fellows, and swallow 
greedily some antidote for the deadly poison 
that had left me a soul without a frame. 

One by one the corpses disappeared through 
the doorway, borne by the same men whose 
office it was to fetch the morning victims for 
the laboratory. Soon all were gone but 
two—lying in the further corner of the apart- 
ment—ghastly specimens. My turn was next. 
Was I then, after all, to follow the train of 
the city’s outcasts, and be cast with a dozen 
others, living, into the overcrowded grave? 
The men approached me. They lifted me. I 
was laid lank and rigid on a bier. They 
raised me, and I was carried, not after the 
others, but to the rear of the apartment; 
another door was thrown open—I entered a 
dark room, the atmosphere damp and feetid. 
In an instant I knew the place, for I had been 
on a previous occasion privileged with a peep 
at the secret mysteries of the university. 
Great heavens! They were bringing me into 
the keeping-room of the laboratory, where 
the “subjects” were left till sufficiently de- 
cayed for the purposes of dissecting—and 
whose doors were opened to mortal tread only 
at intervals of days. 

The men set down my bier, then brought 
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in the two remaining bodies, and left, double- 
barring the inner door, and banging the two 
outer ones behind them. I was alone. 

I know not how much longer I lay in this 
half-alive condition. It may have been only 
moments—it may have been hours. At length 
a change crept over me. My brain seemed to 
lose its vivid force. The dreamy sense passed 
away. I was conscious of slowly returning 
physical power. My sensations became more 
natural, and at length the breath seemed to 
swell in my chest and start once more in my 
lungs. My breast heaved. A few more in- 
spirations of air, and the blood started and 
pulsed in veins and heart, warming and quick- 
ening my returning life as it flowed. I never 
shall forget the peculiar, delightful sensation 
imparted through my whole system by the 
awakening life-current as it now penetrated 
the remotest corner of my frame. It seemed 
as though my physical life had commenced 
from the very point where it had been ar- 
rested by the vaporous poison, and I awoke 
with the same freshness and vitality of eight 
hours previous. Presently a muscle relaxed 
involuntarily. In another moment my limbs 
acknowledged the supremacy of will, and I 
sat up. The change in my feelings seemed 
wonderful. Now I was a man. 

The place now assumed its real character 
to my natural reason. It was a close, low 
room, with only a few rays of daylight stream- 
ing from a sash in the ceiling upon a row of 
biers in the centre of the floor. On one of 
these biers I was sitting. On my left, near 
the door where I had been brought in, lay 
the bodies—my recent companions in the 
dead-room—and that had been brought in 
with me. On the right was along row, ghastly, 
horrid and offensive, of human forms and 
skeletons yet enclosed in flesh. Towards the 
further end of the row, and near what I knew 
to be the door of exit, were the corpses first 
placed, that had remained longest, and were 
many of them in that loathsome state of pu- 
trefaction and decay rendered necessary in 
order to successful dissections for certain 
purposes. The apartment was kept warmed, 
in order to accelerate decomposition, and a 
foul, sickening smell filled the air, while 
steaming odors evaporated from the bodies. 

For an instant my blood curdled in its new- 
found course, as I gazed distracted on the 
glaring horrors around me. With a cold 
shudder I moved off the bier and stood upon 
the stone floor, contrasting in its icy coolness 
with the warm vapors of the atmosphere. I 
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unwound the tight bindings of my death-robe, 
and, hardly knowing what I did, crawled to a 
remote corner, and striving to shut out the 
fearful sight, crouched alone. But the horrid 
dead eyes would stare at me from out their 
bleared sockets, though I covered my face 
with the winding-sheet which still enwrapped 
my body—my only protection. A cold sweat 
streamed from every pore, and the heavy air 
stifled my lungs, as I thought how long it 
might be ere the doors of this charnel den 
would again be opened. 

It seemed hardly an hour that I remained 
thus, when I noticed the light which stole 
through the window in the low roof grow 
gradually less and less, till all objects became 
dim to my vision. Twilight was coming on. I 
knew I must spend that night in this place— 
and I knew not how many more. Sleep be- 
gau to steal over my frame; for the expe- 
riences of the last few hours had made havoc 
with my powers of physical endurance. I 
knew it would be unwise to remain longer on 
the cold, damp floor; for already chills began 
to alternate through my overheated body. 
But the thought of sleeping beside the dead! 


Necessity knows no delicacy—nolaw. I rose, 


overturned my bier upon the floor, and gath- 
ering the sheet about me, stretched my limbs 
on its under side. Thus protected from the 
chilly damps of the stone floor, I yielded to 
the demands of nature and was soon asleep. 

I awoke long afterwards. My slumber had 
been fitful, and crowded with horrid dreams 
aud frightful spectres. The moon was shining 
dimly through the narrow sash in the ceiling, 
its rays adding yet more startling ghostliness 
to the scene it illuminated. Then I knew it 
was far into the night. Paris slept. The 
gamin—the chiffonnier—the citizen — the 
noble—royalty—all were quiet, under the sole 
surveillance of the stars and the solitary night- 
watchman. I slept again. In a horrid dream, 
I screamed outright, and threw my arms 
wildly about me, striking the edge of the 
nearest bier, upsetting it. Its occupant came 
tumbling sideways upon the floor, one stiff 
arm supporting the body in a half-sitting po- 
sition, and the other falling with rigid palm on 
my breast,while the frightful, distorted counte- 
nance beamed directly over my face, within 
six inches—and its glassy eyeballs gleaming 
with a phosphorescent light, glared into mine. 
Horror ten times more horrible froze my 
blood, and it was long before I could summon 
resolution to act.. With a yell of terror that 
echoed dead against the close walls, I sprang 
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up, pushing the body from me, fleeing, as it 
fell back with a dull sound, to the corner, and 
laid my face in my robe of death, shaking 
from head to foot. I need not relate how 
morning came again. How as the day ad- 
vanced, hunger gnawed my vitals. How I 
raved and yelled, and fruitlessly tried to force 
the heavy doors of the place. How a little 
mouse nibbled near, and brought crumbs of 
cheese and sweetmeats through his hole, 
which I pounced upon; and when the tiny 
creat ire saw that its supper was gone it ran 
back for more. How another night came. How 
I rave.l for thirst. How morning came again; 
daylig* stilllighting up the same awful scene, 
How at length nature could endure no more, 
I fainted, and lay cold and still again. 

I roused gradually from the faint. My eyes 
wege opened with a glassy death-stare, and [ 
felt I was carried on a bier across the court- 
yard that separated the dead-house from the 
college. I tried to move, but was not able, 
and I was wound tightly in a sheet. At last I 
stopped. A door opened and shut behind me, 
I was in the old laboratory. The two men set 
down my bier, disrobed me, and while I was 
yet barely conscious, and incapable of motion, 
threw me heavily at full length on the table, 
letting my head hang painfully over the edge. 
The icy chill struck my body, for the place 
was always cold by means of ice, in order to 
facilitate experiments. The two men, who 
habitually fortified their nerves for their busi- 
ness by means of an internal application of 
spirits, withdrew by the same door at which 
they had entered. My position was unfavor 
able to resuscitation, but I knew, when a mo- 
ment after, the professors entered, followed by 
a noisy crowd of. students, my brother among 
them.. One of the professors whom I recog- 
nized, approached the table, while the students 
took their seats to witness the performance. 
The professor, I knew, had 2 peculiar dislike 
to look upon the features of a corpse, till after 
the first thrust of the knife. He was already 
whetting his instrument. What, if after all,I 
had been snatched from a living death only to 
be butchered alive! He turned towards me. 
With a fearful effort, I managed to raise my 
head from its unnatural position. He sprang 
back in fright. The attention of the students 
was attracted to the spot, many of whom re- 
cognized my countenance at once. 

Reader, imagine, if you can, a meeting under 
circumstances like these between two brothers, 
or my fellow-students’ horror, and you will 
picture better than I can the curious scene. 
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Tne sun was dropping behind the hills of 
Wiltshire, and dyeing with rich stains the 
deep-shafted windows of Wilton Priory, as 
two horsemen slowly wound their way 
throngh the glades of the forest, out of which 
arose, like a pale spectre, the stern, whliite 
front of the ancient abbey. 

“How say you, Uncle Edgar,” said 'the 
younger of the two, “‘ as good as fair?’ 

“Lovely as her own bonny Scotland, anc 
regal as her boasted line of Saxons.” 

“Grammercy for thy courtesy; certes thou 
hast highly favored such poor knight as *, *. 
grant me speech of this regal novice !” 

“Ay, Henry, and clerkly as thyself. Spain 
and Germany are seeking for yon goodly 
prize; and methinks it is no mean token of 
my regard for thee that I admitthee to this 
guarded fold, for guarded is my dove by other 
than gilded bars, and, sooth to tell, high meed 
do I expect of him who through me wins 
audience of England’s royal heir.” 

The riders were fair specimens of the 
nobility of the times, ere the Conquest had 
really blended the Norman and Saxon races. 
The elder horseman had the long, fair hair of 
the ancient race, falling in curls upon his 
shoulders. His dress, trimmed with the fur 
of the marten, was of purple silk fitted close 
to the body, while from his shoulders hung 
loosely a long, crimson cloak, wrapped about 
the arm of the wearer. His cap was looped 
with a button of gold, and.a chain of the 
same material was wound in a heavy mass 
around his neck. His features, although 
mild in their general expression, wore the 
marks of daring whieh often characterize the 
sollier, and his whole appearance bore the 
impress of the highest rank. 

His companion, though different in almost 
every respect, wore the same noble and in- 
telligent expression. His high, smooth fore- 
head, dark, piercing eye and regular features 
betokened him of Norman birth. His dark 
hair clustered in small, crisp curls about his 
forehead, and his intelligent smile displayed a 
row of teeth which enhanced the pleasing 
expression of hiscountenance. His dress was 
of richer fashion than that of his companion. 
A tight vest, or doublet, of blue silk, richly 
studded with gems, over which was worn a 
35 
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bright steel hawbeck, asmall cloak of Geneva 
velvet ornamented heavily with gold, and 
cap, from which depended a long, drooping 
feather, made his appearance alternate be- 
tween the soldier and gentleman of fortune. 

“Well, Uncle Edgar,” he said, “I will count 
thy favor right dear, but tell me, hast thou no 
hopes that thy cause will -be righted in the 
North?” 

“Alas, no,” returned the other. “A wan- 
derer have I been, hitherto, and a wanderer 
it is likely I shall continue! But hasten, fair 
cousin, or the vesper will sound ere we reach 
Wilton.” 

In a lofty apartment of the Priory, whose 
deep-set windows burned in the golden glory 
that drenched them, sat a beautiful girl of 
seventeen. Her dress, of the coarse serge 
worn by the nuns, flowed, in heavy folds, 
around her, yet could not conceal the faultless 
symmetry of her figure. Her delicate features 
wore that look of subdued suffering which 
sorrow, long and patiently borne, always im- 
prints. The long tresses of her hair swept 
her swan-like neck, for the heavy black veil 
of the order was thrown down beside her. 
Her eyes were fixed intently upon a piece of 
tapestry, on which her fingers were busily en- 
gaged, while, occasionally, she would hastily 
brush away a tear, as it hung on the long, 
fringed lashes. Her whole face and person 
spoke the Saxon, while that undefined air 
which ever characterizes true greatness told 
as loudly her noble birth. 

Hastily she attempted to throw the heavy. 
veil over her head as a step was heard in the 
corridor. The door opened, and the tall, thin 
figure of a nun entered. Her eagle eye fell 
for a moment on the young novice; and her 
thin, pale features kindled in resentment. 

“ How new, minion!” she exclaimed ; “ hast 
thou dared to lay aside the dress of the order? 
—the veil of Saint Bride? Now mark me, 
wench! nun thou shalt be, in spite of tears 
and entreaties! Tell me not of thy mother’s 
wishes or thine own fond dreams. I tell 
thee, Matilda, rather would I see thee the 
bride of Death, and lay thee to sleep in the 
chancel-nave yonder, than see thee—thee, the 
last scion of the Saxon race, wedded to a base 
Norman!” 
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»“ Patience, dear aunt,” replied the novice; 
“T did but drop my veil for a moment. The 
evening breeze, stirring my locks, reminded 
me of my own dear Scotland. I crave thy 
forgiveness. I will not disobey again.” 

“ Sharper shall be thy penance,” replied the 
abbess. “Now go, minion! Read your 
‘Hours’ until vespers, and remember never 
to repeat the offence.” 

The girl arose meekly, casting on her aunt 
a look of suffering reproach as she left the 
apartment. Secure within the narrow cell 
appointed her, she flung herself on the low 
couch, and gave way to a flood of bitter tears; 
then, springing to her feet, as the hot blood of 
a line of kings rushed to her brow, she tore 
the vei] from her head, and trampled it be- 
neath her feet. 

“Now out upon it, that a daughter of my 
house should be thus ruled! The spirit of 
my father Malcolm resents the injustice. 
Yet, alas! what can I do—a poor, portionless 
orphan ?” 

She sank down, and leaned her fair young 
head on her arm, while heavy sobs relieved 
her oppressed heart. 

A low knock caused her to start from her 
reverie. 

“Enter,” said the girl, beshing the traces 
of tears from her eyes. 

' A lay sister made her appearance—the 
porteress of the abbey. 

“A noble wishes to speak with thee, Matil- 
da; the lady abbess commands. thy at- 
tendance.” 

Matilda arose and followed the noiseless, 
gliding figure of the nun. On entering the 
hall, she was met by her aunt, who, seizing 
her by the arm, said in a low, rapid whisper: 

“ Thy uncle wishes to speak with thee, and 
with him is a gallant of the hated Normans. 
Matilda, beware—prudence!” And_ the 
withered and stately dame held up her finger 
in an admonitory fashion as she withdrew. 


“And how fares my dove of the hills?” 
said Atheling, with whom the reader is 
already acquainted. “It is long since I have 
seen thee, Matilda. Wilton shall not long bar 
thee from all thy friends.” 

' “Dear uncle,” said the girl, “weary have 
been the hours since thy coming;” and the 
tears sprang to her é¢yes, as she looked in his 
face. 

“How! is my niece unhappy? I trust 
Christina treats thee kindly; although, me- 
thinks, certain lines upon her brow speak 
more of anger than of piety. Patience, Matilda! 


Germany and Spain wait to wear my Saxon 
pearl, and, erelong, thou shalt be free from 
this gloomy prison !” 

Matilda drew back, folding the black veil 
more closely, as for the first time she became 
aware of the presence of a stranger, who, 
during this conversation, had remained in one 
of the deep embrasures of the windows. 

“A Cambridge student, Matilda, and a right 
brave young knight; wandering among the 
beauties of fair Wilton, played the truant, this 
evening, in your boundaries, and would have 
lost himself in yonder forest, mayhap, had I 
not become his guide, on my way hither. I 
pray thee forgive the boyish freak, Matilda, 
He is noble and good.” 

Matilda greeted the stranger with dignified 
courtesy, and rapidly the moments flew, until 
the heavy swing of the vesper bell called 
tenant and votaress to the chapel. 


We must now introduce the reader to that 
broad waste of woodland called the New 
Forest. The dew lay glittering on the leaves 
of oak and maple, as bands of huntsmen 
skirted the wood, in various directions, while 
the hound# beat the cover, rousing from his 
thicket the proud and graceful stag. The 
echo of the horn rang clear through the 
forest, as three horsemen, distinguished from 
the rest, entered a glade of the forest. 

“A truce, Henry,” said the foremost hunter, 
“with thy ill-omened warnings! I tell theeI 
ain no child to be scared with dreams. What 
said yonder monk to thee, even now?” 

“ He said,” returned the person addressed, 
“the Bishop of Durham prayed thee not to 
adventure thyself in the forest to-day, sire; 
for he said he had seen a vision which told 
him evil was before thee.” 

“Away with such superstition!” said the 
king. “Now wind a right royal blast, Henry, 
for we will have brave sport to-day.” 

In compliance with his brother’s request, 
the young prince, whom the reader will 
recognize as the knight of the forest, wound 
a long, clear blast on the bugle. Presently a 
deer broke through the thicket, bounding 
across the path of the royal party. The king 
discharged his arrow, which missed the noble 
animal. 

“Shoot, shoot, Wat Tyrril!” said the king. 

An arrow whizzed from the bow of the 
huntsman at his side, while Henry followed 
the deer as he sprung down a deep gorge oF 
glen 


The archer had stood im a line'with the 
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king, opposite the path the deer had taken, 
aud, as the arrow passed the chase, the king 
reeled in his saddle for a moment, then fell 
heavily to the ground. 

Tyrril gazed in horror as the king writhed 
in agony at his feet, and then lay still, while 
the blood flowed from his wound. 

“ My king, my master, have I slain thee?” 
he cried. “Look up, look up once more! 
Say, ‘ Walter, I forgive thee! Whither shall 
I fly? The huntsmen will be here in a 
moment!” So saying, he set spurs to his 
horse, and was soon beyond the reach of 
pursuit. 

Henry followed the stag down the defile, 
until he was able to discharge his arrow, un- 
conscious of the danger of his brother, when, 
as the animal fell, he perceived that the string 
of his arblast was broken. He alighted ata 


rude, moss-covered hut to procure another. * 


As he entered, an old crone, wrapped in a 
dark cloak, lifted herself from the bowed 
posture in which she was hovering over a 
small turf fire, displaying a face so weird and 
witch-like, that the prince started as he met 
the fierce, penetrating glance of the sunken 
eyes. 

She gazed at the handsome stranger with 
that look of bewildered curiosity so common 
to infirm old age, then, as if recognizing him, 
she arose, drew her palsied figure to its 
utmost height, folding her cloak around her, 
extended arm like a sibyl in frenzy. 

“I pray thee, pardon me, good mother, for 
my rude entrance,” said Henry. “I did but 
lose my bow-string in the hunt, and sought 
of thee repair for the damage.” . 

Without seeming to notice the courtly 
manner of the young huntsman, she contin- 
ued to gaze upon him with a fixed scrutiny, 
as if she would read his very soul; then, in 
harsh and croaky accents addressing him, 
she cried : 

“Hear me, Henry of England! Norman 
art thou, but Saxon shalt thou rule! King 
thou art! I give thee first tidings. Now let 
the old hatred die!” 

She sank down, burying her face in her 
lap, while Henry leoked at her with a min- 
gled expression of surprise and pity. 

He had not long, however, to indulge his 
astonishment, ere cries and angry shouts 
from the forest caused him to turn his steed 
in their direction. A moment more, and a 
messenger from the scene rushed down thé 
glen, bringing the fearful intelligence of the 
king's death. 


The blood left cheek and brow as he heard 
it. Giving orders that the remains of his 
brother should be taken to the abbey, he set 
spurs to his horse and galloped in the direc- 
tion of Winchester. 

Forsaken of all, the late monarch lay upon 
the ground unheeded, while the shadows of 
evening stretched far into the valley. At 
length the unbroken stillness was interrupted 
by the rough voices of peasants, and the 
heavy wheels of their rude cart, as they took 
up and bore away the dead body of the late 
king to the abbey. 

We must now return to Matilda. The 
days wore heavily away at Wilton, and the 
novice learned, more and more, the bitterness 
of dependence, when a messenger arrived 
from Winchester. 

The abbess sought in vain to learn his 
tidings, and, to his request to see the Lady 
Matilda, objected, that, as her natural guar- 
dian, she had a right to know his business. 

“Tt is vain, lady,” said the envoy. “I come 
from the king, and my business is with the 
Lady Matilda.” 

With crimson brow and flashing eye, the 
abbess sought her niece’s cell. 

“ Hear thee, girl!” she said, while the tears, 
which she vainly strove to repress, told her 
agitation. “The Norman tyrant has sent 
thee some message. My heart, methinks, 
warns me of what nature; but remember, 
thou art a veiled votaress, and shalt be pro- 
fessed at Easter!” 

“Nay, aunt, Il am no nun, and, by my con- 
sent, never will be one!” answered Matilda, 
firmly. 

The cheek of the haughty abbess paled, as, 
bursting into tears, she said: 

“ Matilda, daughter of England’s line, break 
not my heart! Spare the sister of thy mother! 
Wed not with the usurper, even should he 
ask thee!” 

“Your rule hath been too severe, good 
aunt, to make me love my prison; yet think 
not,” she added, meekly, “that a portionless 
orphan like me shall be England’s queen.” 

The letter, which was from Henry, was an 
offer of the throne to her who had long been 
the lady of his heart. Vainly the abbess 
‘strove to retain her prize, and long Matilda 


-urged that Scotland’s portionless heiress was 


not a fitting bride for the conqueror’s son. 


The day dawned bright and fair, and 
England's noblest peers and the flower of 
Norman chivalry were drawn up, in splendid 
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ranks, around the ancient pile of West- 
minster. Lurd and lady, in rich array, 
thronged the long-drawn aisle, while knight 
and baron, in complete panoply, crowded the 
rear. The venerable Anselm mounted the 
pulpit, recounting the line and worth of 
Matilda—her Saxon parentage, the claims of 
her saintly mother, above all, the benefit to 
the land of union to the contending races. 
“And now,” added the clear tones of the 
bishop, “if any object to her union with the 
king, let him now stand forth, or never.” 
There was a dead silence for some minutes, 


‘then a waving of plumes, a rustling amid the 


splendid assembly, and the murmur arose, “ It 
is well!” followed by an acclamation so long 
and loud, that vassal and esquire without 
took up the peal. 

Another pause and deeper silence, and all 
eyes turned to the entrance. A flourish of 
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trumpets sounded, and King Henry, sur. 
rounded by the noblest youth of England, 
passed to the high altar, kneeling before it. 
Another trumpet rung faint and soft its 
silver challenge, and Matilda, leaning on the 
arm of her Uncle Atheling, entered. 

The heavy robes of the novice were ex- 
changed for a bodice set with gems, from 
which flowed in ample folds a skirt of crim- 
son velvet. Her long, golden hair was braided 
above her calm, sweet brow with pearls, and 
the eyes, that had learned to be cast down, 
now wore, through their long lashes, a look 
of trustful happiness. Her elegant form was 
half-concealed in the tissue of the bridal veil, 
which swept in a fleecy cloud around her, 
and, as the fair orphan took her place beside 
the kneeling monarch, all confessed that 
England never had a more fitting queen. 


WE were bound up the noble river Yang- 
tsi-Kiang, the Chinese Son of the Sea, my old 
friend Mellen and myself, in our respective 
lorchas, making for Nankin. Side by side, 
our lorchas had kept each other company 
nearly all the day. We made but little 
-progress, for the wind came in light and fitful 
gusts,so that for every three feet we sailed 
against the strong current, we were drifted 
back about two. As the splendid autumn 
day wore on, and the long, dark shadows 
falling across the face of the earth began to 
herald the approach of the delightful tropical 
evening, the inconstant breeze fell away al- 
together, aud we were compelled to anchor 
for the night. Mellen frequently hailed me 
to join him at dinner, to which I gave a will- 
ing assent; for not only was I alone on board 
my own vessel, that is to say without any 
European companion, but I well knew the 
many comforts possessed by my friend, he 
being accompanied by his wife; and a woman 
does somehow bring the amenities of civilized 
life to any community. 

Mellen was a native of Savannah; his 
better half came from Macao, and was a full- 
blooded Chinese. Though a daughter of the 
Celestial Empire, Mrs. Mellen was a beautiful 
woman, .and‘her semi-European dress admir- 
ably became. her lithe, graceful and petite 
figure. 
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ON THE YANG-TSI-KIANG. 


BY W. B. R. 


One day, having made all snug on board 
my own vessel, I joined my friends. When 
dinner was over, and the unexceptionable 
manilla and fragrant coffee produced, and my 
friend’s wife had seated herself lovingly at his 
feet, I reminded him of a promise to tell me 
how he had managed to escape from the Im- 
perialists when they took him prisoner during 
the last war. 

“Tt was all owing to my brave little wife,” 
he said. . 

Mrs. Mellen would not let her husband 
commence until the cradle containing their 
only child was brought from an inner cabin 
and placed by her side. 

“You must know,” began my friend, with- 
out further preamble, “that when you Brit- 
ishers had determined to make a war upon 
the Chinese for endeavoring to enforce their 
own revenue laws in the case of the Arrow, I 
was busily engaged with a vessel of my own, 
running cargoes of tea from Canton to Hong- 
Kong, and taking back optum for native mer- 
chants anxious to realize coin before the 
commencement of hostilities. If that trade 
had lasted, I should have made a pretty con- 
siderable fortune. But, somehow, your offi- 
cials seemed to have made ready for a war long 
before any event occurred to )justify their 
preparations. A large fleet of gunboats had 
gradually been collected at Hpng-Kong, and 
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formidable operations were begun at Canton. 

“I had just safely reached Hong-Kong with 
a full cargo of choice teas, and the place was 
in a tremendous uproar about the attempt the 
Chinese had made to poison the whole colony 
by mixing arsenic with the bread, when I re- 
ceived the offer of another and still higher 
freight, to be taken up at Whampoa, the small 
town below Canton, where vessels lie to take 
in and discharge their cargoes. The service 
had now really become extremely dangerous, 
the river and coast being scoured by Chinese 
row-boats and war-junks, the crews of which 
were eagerly looking out for every available 
chance to pocket the liberal blood money offer- 
ed for the head of any and every ‘ foreign devil.’ 

“My friends tried hard to dissuade me from 
the venture; my wife, too, did her best—we 
had only been married about thirteen months, 
and a mother’s tender solicitude for her first- 
born made her timid. Against the prudent 
counsel of wife and friends my wayward nature 
rebelled. The native merchant who made the 
agreement hinted at the best route by whick to 
reach Whampoa, declaring that all others were 
now watched by the Imperialist gunboats and 
their bloodthirsty crews. A shade of suspicion 
crossed my mind at this statement, for I did 
not entirely believe it. Still, it was too late to 
retract; the agreement had been signed; I 
had publicly announced my determination to 
make the voyage, and was, moreover, getting 
the lorcha under way when the Chinaman 
came on board with the information. 

“ My crew now consisted of myself and mate, 
Jack Ikey, a young English sailor who had been 
some time with me; also of a European just 
engaged as supernumerary or second mate, Joe 
—the only name by which he was known—a 
tall and powerful Frenchman, who had a well- 
earned reputation for prowess, and who was 
the hero of many a perilous adventure in 
Chinese territory; also six Manillamen, and, 
lastly, a complement of twenty-five Chinese 
sailors, officered by my father-in-law and his 
one assistant. 

“The lorcha was well found in everything— 
sails, spars, stores, ammunition, nothing was 
wanting; and she was heavily-armed with two 
pivot guns, a long eighteen amidships, a car- 
Tonade of the same calibre forward, as well as 
three nine-pounders on each broadside. Be- 
sides this, we carried a supply of the dreaded 
‘stinkpots, those suffocating, burning hand- 
grenades common to Chinese warfare. Nota 
Vessel on the coast could overhaul her; as for 
the Imperialist. ti-mungs (sea-going war- 
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junks), she could sail three feet to their ene. 

“ Thinking of all this, as I puffed away at my 
cheroot, and bent over the weather rail, watch- 
ing the deep blue water glide rapidly astern, 
I laughed to scorn my former suspicion and 
presentiment; my spirits became elate as my 
beautiful lorcha dashed away from the safe 

Hong-Kong anchorage, a fine fresh breeze fill- 
ing her canvas, a clear blue sky, and a bright 
golden sunshine smiling propitiously at the 
commencement of her voyage. 

“A-choong, my father-in-law, in whose sagae- 
ity | had every confidence, had been so certain 
of our charterer’s good faith, that I determined 
to follow the route indicated by the latter; not 
only to avoid the enemy supposed to be on the 
alert elsewhere, but also because it formed one 
of the most direct channels I knew. 

“About four o’clock in the afternoon we 
passed the celebrated Bocca Tigris, that rocky 
throat, between the sides of which the great 
estuary of the Canton River becomes narrowed 
tow a breadth considerably less than two miles. 
We passed it in the far distance, and could 
only just distinguish the outlines of the British 
men-of-war forming the blockading squadron, 
behind which appeared the blackness of the 
pass, thrown into deep shadow by the tall, im- 
pending cliffs on either hand. Sailing along the 
coast, about half way to Macao, amongst a nu- 
merous cluster of small islands, we came to the 
channel I had been advised to take; but, as it 
was getting dark, we were obliged to anchor 
till daylight. Scarcely had the anchor reached 
the bottom, when a small, quick-pulling boat 
put off from the shore, and a yellow-skinned, 
bony, squinting, and altogether villanous-look- 
ing Chinaman scrambled on board; he made 
his way aft, ‘chin-chinning, grinning and 
wishing to know whether we required a pilot. 

“‘Chi loh (be off), you ugly sinner! cried 
my mate. 

“But the intruder would not budge, and as 
he excused the delay by asking whether we 
required any fruit or vegetables, or a gang of 
coolies to work the cargo upon reaching our 
destination, I could not exactly tell whether, 
with his horribly squinting and oblique eyes, 
he was looking at-me, or taking a survey of 
my vessel, her crew and armament; I rather 
fancied the latter. 

“¢ Pass him over the side, Jack,’ said I, feel- 
ing assured, from his general appearance, that 
the fellow was no pilot. 

“The mate responded by seizing the China- 
man’s tail close up with one hand, and the 
hinder part of his voluminous inexpressibles 
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with-the other, and then running him to the 
gangway, where a parting salutation sent him 
quickly into his boat. 

“Poor Jack! He paid dearly for that 
thoughtless act and playful kick. 

“As the boat pulled away ashore, never shall 
I forget the frightful expression illuminating 
the Chinaman’s naturally repulsive counte- 
nance! As he shook his fist at my unfortunate 
mate, he chuckled to himself with a fiendish 
sort of glee; he seemed to revel, by anticipa- 
tion, in some revenge. 

“Upon getting close in shore, several men 
crept from beneath the little mat awning in the 
boat, put out fresh oars, and urged her ata 
rapid rate up the channel we were waiting to 
follow in the morning. I did not take any par- 
ticular notice of this proceeding, thinking that 
the soi-disant pilot was in a hurry to get home, 
and had therefore called the rest of his boat’s 
crew from their sleep or opium-pipes. The 
Frenchman Joe, having lit his pipe, carefully 
smoked it out. At the end of his meditations, 
he said: 

“Capitan, pe gar! I have see him before!’ 

“Further than this indefinite declaration, I 
could only elicit Joe’s belief that he had met 
the man a long time ago in an encounter with 
pirates. ‘This did not in the least surprise me, 
for the amphibious natives of the Chinese sea- 
board are, like their naval defenders, as much 
pirates as anything else. Leaving a strict 
watch on deck, I now joined my wife in the 
cabin, and thought no more of the self-styled 
pilot. 

“The early part of the following day contin- 
ued wet and stormy. As both tide and wind 
were against us, we were obliged to wait for 
the making of the flood shortly after noon. 
The weather cleared up at the same time. 
Not a sign of Imperialist gunboat could we see. 
All things appeared favorable as we entered 
the river and proceeded on our voyage. 

“We were just getting lunch in the cabin, 
when Joe, whom I had left in charge of the 
deck, rushed up to the skylight, and sang 
out: 

“* Capitan! capitan! com up to de deck! 
Vite! Quick! quick! De Chinois—de manda- 
rins have come—’ Before he could say more; 
the loud roar of artillery told me that we were 
attacked, and several shot came crashing 
through the lorcha’s topsides. 

“ Hastily snatching up our revolvers, Jack 
Ikey and myself rushed on deck; before doing 
so, I made my wife lie down on the eabin floor, 
which was below the water-line, and conse- 


quently safe from the enemy’s fire. At a 
glance I saw how matters stood. We had just 
turned an angle in the channel, and had sailed 
right into a formidable ambuscade of four ti- 
mungs, two on either side, lying in wait for us 
behind the projecting piece of land. Two of 
them had already cut off our retreat (we hay- 
ing shot past them) by sheering broadside on 
across the stream, and opening fire at us in 
conjunction with their consorts—the latter 
bearing down one on either bow. It was plain 
that our only chance of escape consisted in 
standing on, getting past the twovessels ahead, 
and trusting to our superior sailing qualities, 
Fortunately, instead of steering across our 
bows, and so completely hemming us in, they 
were edging down to engage us broadside to 
broadside. I at once ordered my lorcha to be 
steered right between them. The guns were 
then loaded with a half charge of powder and 
a double charge of grape and canister. Both 
my European comrades were capital marks- 
men, and to them I entrusted the half-dozen 
rifles on board, ordering them to confine their 
attention to the helmsmen of the approaching 
enemy, whilst I personally superintended the 
working of our big guns. 

“On came the two headmost war-junks, 
painted in the most horrifying manner, with 
huge eyes and hideous faces, their colors flying, 
gongs beating, and crews yelling—altogether a 
most tremendous din, and in which these ‘ce- 
lestial’ warriors placed considerable hope of 
terrifying us. A man was stationed at each 
of their mastheads, and by his side a bastket- 
ful of those terrible ‘stinkpots.’ I followed 
their example by sending one of my crew to 
the fore and another to the main masthead, 
where supplies of the missile were already 
hoisted. 

“ The vessels astern were engaged reloading; 
a long operation, the guns being lashed as fix- 
tures to the broadside, in the usual Chinese 


fashion, which makes it necessary for the men — 


to get outside the rail (and stand upon a plat- 
form built for that purpose) to load them. Con- 
sequently, we had ashort time to devote exclu- 
sively to the junks ahead. These latter were 
now within a couple of hundred yards, one 
about four points on each bow, and were thus 
getting into the best position to become targets 
for our pivot guns; moreover, being end on, 
they offered us a capital opportunity to rake 
them fore and aft. 

“T ran to the foremost gun, training it at 
the ti-mung on our port bow, waiting until she 
was within a hundred yards, and then firing 
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swith along and steady aim. The double charge 
of grape and canister swept her decks, and, by 
the confusion and the cries that ensued, must 
have caused great havoc. Leaving the gun to 
the crew to reload, I went aft to the long 


eighteen, and gave the ti-mung on our star-- 


board bow a similar dose. Again rose the cries 
and shouts, for my second shot had proved as 
effective as the first. However, the Imperial- 
ists were not to be conquered easily; a savage 
yell of defiance soon rang forth, and, as they 
came fairly abeam, we were greeted with the 
simultaneous discharge of their heavy broad- 
sides—each vessel mounting from ten to fifteen 
guns aside. Fortunately, I had made all hands 
lie flat on deck, to avoid the coming fire, which, 
ill-aimed and irregular, mostly flew high above 
our heads, tearing huge rents in our sails, but 
only wounding one man with a splinter from 
the mainmast. 

“Searcely had the last shot whizzed and 
hurtled through our rigging when my men 
were on their feet; they gave the enemy a loud 
shout of defiance, and followed it up by letting 
drive our broadside guns—again with terrible 
effect, for I saw great gaps cut amidst the 
numbers crowding the decks of the ti-mungs, 
whilst the splinters flew from their bulwarks 
in a cloud. 

“During this time my two mates were not 
idle, the discharge of their rifles having been 
incessant. As I expected, my fiery little wife, 
here, would not remain where I had placed 
her in safety, but had stationed herself on the 
companion-ladder; and when I went aft, there 
I found her busily employed reloading the 
rifles for my comrades. 

“ Having turned that bend in the river, we 
now had the wind right aft; but our two im- 
mediate antagonists had been obliged to sail 
close-hauled, and so approach us on an oblique 
line. Upon getting abeam and delivering their 
broadsides, they were necessarily brought head 
to wind, and compelled to put about. _While 
they were attempting this, my two sharpshoot- 
ers picked off every man that showed himself at 
the helm, and consequently threw them into a 
State of confusion ; being unable to steer, they 
could not accomplish the necessary manoeuvre 


of tacking. At this moment, the sternmost_ 


vessels, having reloaded, let drive another 
broadside, but in so thoroughly Chinese a 
manner that at least half the shots intended 
for us took effect on their consorts. 
“*Skipper,’ cried poor Jack Ikey, ‘ I’ve pot- 
ted nine yellow skins at the helm of that port 
ti-mung, for certain ; Joe says that he can score 


thirteen for the other; they can never tack 
while we keep this going, so luff up and slap 
another broadside or two into them.’ Enraged 
at the treachery of the ambuscade into which 
I had been enticed by the deceitful native 
merchant, and excited by the fell spirit of war, 
as well as influenced by my mate’s request, I 
ordered the helm to be put a-starboard,brought 
the lorcha to the wind, and foolhardily accept- 
ed the proffered but unequal combat. The ti- 
mung that had passed us on the port hand we 
disabled in no time; but meanwhile, the other 
ti-mung had been neglected. The crew of this 
vessel, having recovered from their confusion, 
had. successfully effected the manceuvre of 
tacking; she was now sailing up to us, closely 
followed by her two sternmost consorts. She 
was the largest, heaviest armed, and most for- 
midable of our antagonists ; and now, from her 
position and the course she was steering, right 
across our bows, would certainly grapple and 
try to carry us by boarding. I instantly made 
arrangements to counteract the danger. From 
the altered position of the vessels, my sharp- 
shooters were no longer able to pick off the 
enemy’s helmsmen; so I directed them to con- 
fine their attention to the fellows at the mast- 
heads, whom it was desirable they should 
shoot down before getting within stinkpot 
range, as, if any of those missiles landed on 
our decks, the burning, suffocating explosion 
would prevent either the efficient working or 
fighting of our vessel, and would thereby cause 
us to fall an easy prey. 

“Seeing that it would be an impossible 
matter to avoid coming to close quar- 
ters, I ordered the boarding netting to be 
triced up. Then the muskets were brought on 
deck, loaded, and served out to all hands, with 
bayonets and ammunition. The big guns were 
quickly recharged, and this time with bags of 
musket balls,excepting only the after pivot gun 
—the long eighteen—which I had carefully 
double-shotted, and reserved for a particular 
purpose. By this time the leading ti-mung was 
close upon us, her decks crowded with men— 
some ready to board, others standing by their 
guns, match in hand, and the rest handling 
their bows and arrows or matchlocks. 

“A moment of concentrated suspense fol- 
lowed, every breath restrained, every faculty 
absorbed in expectation of the coming deadly 
strife. The creaking aloft, and the rippling of 
the waters cut by the approaching vessels, 
alone broke the oppressive silence. Suddenly 
the sharp and simultaneous crack of two rifles 
terminated the painful interval, and I saw on 
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the face of each of my mates a stern, satisfied 
expression. From the enemy’s junk there 
came a loud cry of mortal agony, as a man 
fell heavily from her maiumast-head, and 
another at the fore clung helpless and wounded 
to his giddy perch. 

“Those rifle cracks had broken the charm, 
and now the hideous noise of war once more 
resounded over the glittering waters. A savage 
yell burst forth from the enemy as they began 
shooting away with their gingals, matchlocks, 
bows and arrows. A couple of fresh men, 
nimble as monkeys, sprang up aloft to the 
missiles at her mast-heads. 

“*Now then, Frenchy,’ cried my mate to 
his companion, getting warmed by the fray, 
*bring them down again? 

' “We were now within twenty yards of the 
ti-mung; another two or three seconds would 
bring us muzzle to muzzle. 

“* Ready, there, with the guns! I shouted. 

“‘All ready, sir,, promptly responded my 
Manillamen. 

“T cried to the steersman, ‘Port a little— 
port! and, as the lorcha answered her helm, 
gave the command—‘ Fire!’ 

“Both vessels delivered their broadsides at 
the same moment, and with terrible effect at 
that short xange. Only four of the Manillamen 
came aft in obedience to my orders to resist 
boarders on the quarter; the other two, and 
six of my Cantonese, had been killed by the 
enemy’s round shot. Our broadside inflicted a 
much heavier loss upon our antagonist. Yet, 
in spite of the numbers killed sad wounded, 

‘ she still held on her course, closed with us, 
and grappled fast. Her decks presented a 
ghastly spectacle, but I had little time to 
notice it, for fresh numbers of men swarmed 
up from where they had been sheltered in her 
hold, and rushed to board us. Fore and aft, on 
the bow, on the quarter, amidships, and every- 
where, they clustered to the attack, uttering 
the most dreadful yells,the ferocious cry,‘ Tah! 
tah-h-h! But we were ready for them, musket 
or rifle in hand. Every man that touched our 
boarding nettings lost his life, nary falling be- 
tween the two vessels. Fortunately, my mates 
prevented the enemy using their terrible 


‘stinkpots, by shooting down man aftér man . 


as they tried to ascend the rigging for that 
purpose. Upon our side, the two men at our 
mastheads, not being exposed to expert marks- 
men, had man to throw several of their 


missiles. These, however, had not taken 
effect, having been caught by men specially 
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told off for that duty, and who were stationed 
at different parts of our antagonist’s deck.* 

“*Tah! tah! yelled a particularly shrill 
and savage voice, giving the commands on 
board our assailant. 

“Jack Ikey was standing by my side. He 
started at the sound of that voice, lowered his 
rifle, and exclaimed: 

“*By Heaven! skipper, it is that rascal I 
helped over the side last night? 

“Sure enough there he stood, the sham pilot, 
the spy who had so eunningly boarded us in 
order to ascertain our strength and armament, 
bedecked in mandarin hat, button and 
feathers, as commodore of the squadron. 

“ Jack hastily capped his rifle, hissed be- 
tween his teeth two words, took a steady aim, 
and fired. 

“ The mandarin,however,had seen his move- 
ment and intention, and sprang aside, too late 
to avoid the shot, but quick enough to spoil 
my mate’s deadly aim, and only receive a 
wound in the arm, instead of a bullet through 
the heart. 

“At this critical instant, when, in all proba- 
bility, we should have been able to get clear of 
the vessel that had run us aboard, by taking 
advantage of the confusion consequent upon 
her commander’s injury, we were compelled to 
forego the opportunity by turning to defend 
ourselves in a new quarter. The two sternmost 
ti-mungs had been enabled to come up since 
our way had been checked through being 
grappled by their consort. The nearest of them 
was now rounding-to under our stern, and pre- 
paring to rake us with a broadside that would 
be delivered within pistol range. This was the 
moment for which I had reserved our ‘ Long 
Tom.’ Shouting to my men forward to let go 
the fore-sheet, so as to cause the lorcha to fly 
up in the wind, I took the trigger lanyard in 
my own hand; then, as our rapidly altered 
position brought this fresh assailant two or 
three points on the quarter (in the very place 
I desired, and which prevented her delivering 
a broadside through fear that it might injure 
her commodore’s vessel), I fived my long eigh- 
teen, and had the satisfaction to see its double 


* Chinese vesselsgenerally carry two or three 
hands expressly engaged for the duty of catch- 
ing stinkpots, at which they are very expert. 
No one else could catch the thin clay jars with- 
out breaking them. The missiles are harmless 
if not broken, as the combustible contents do 
not then come into contact with the pieces of 
burning charcoal, or joss stick, fastened outside. 
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charge of two round-shot tear a great rent in 
her bow, betwixt wind and water. 

“ Fortunately, the heavy recoil of the gun 
gave so great a shock to the lorcha that it 
parted the principal fastening by which the big 
ti-mung had lashed herself alongside, and 
which had already been strained to the utmost 
as we flew up in the wind, after letting go the 
fore-sheet, dragging the lumbering and heavy 
war-junk after us. Not a second was to be lost. 
With aloud shout I ordered my mates—Manil- 
lamen, Cantonese, and all—to throw off the re- 
maining grapnels. In another instant we were 
free, and slowly forging ahead. 

“But now the second of the sternmost ves- 
sels had overhauled us, and for some ten or 
fifteen minutes ‘we maintained a running fight, 
almost muzzle to muzzle, right between her 
and our big antagonist, one on either beam. 
Providentially the breeze increased, and in a 


few moments our superior sailing qualities’ 


enabled us to leave the enemy astern, other- 
wise they would certainly have sunk or cap- 
tured us. As it was, more than half my crew 
were placed hors-de-combat. 

“Poor Joe! Whilst so closely engaged with 
the two ti-mungs, a round shot, fired while 
almost touching him, had cut his body in half. 

“Our decks were ah awful sight, and I left 
Jack Ikey to clear them directly we entered a 
channel intersecting that which I had origi- 
nally taken, and which led to the sea within 
a short distance of Macao. We had gained 
considerably on our pursuers, who gave up the 
chase as soon as we entered this branch of the 
river, feeling satisfied, no doubt, that as long as 
the breeze lasted, they would not be able to 
overhaul us again. 

“ Little did I suspect the cunning course 
they were about to pursue! 

“ Having received a slight but painful wound 
in the shoulder, I went below for my wife to 
dress it. I began to feel sick and faint, and 
as no trace of our late assailants could be seen, 
as nothing but a number of trading junks 
were in sight, and although the breeze was 
failing with the approach of night, I could not 
resist the inclination to sleep; I turned in. 
How long I had been sleeping I cannot tell, 


when, suddenly, in the middle of the night, I 


was aroused by a violent shock, followed by 
the report of firearms, the trampling of many 


feet overhead, and the hideous yelling of | 


Chinese warfare. I snatched up a revolver, 
and rushed on deck, accompanied by my wife. 

“The first glimpse was enough ; we were in 
the hands of the Imperialists! The decks were 


full of them, and still they came. They were 
jumping on board by dozens from the cocked- 
up ends of a couple of big junks of the trading 
class that were hanging fast to us, one on 
each side. 

*We were lying at anchor off the coast, and 
I knew in an instant how the affair had takén 
place, for I had narrowly escaped capture by 
pirates upon several previous occasions in a 
similar manner. The junks, their position, the 
secrecy of the attack, and the sudden crash 
alongside,all told me plainly enough the nature 
of the cunning and successful stratagem. In- 
stead of continuing the stern chase in their 
heavy ti-mungs, the enemy had transferred 
their men to their trading junks, leisurely 
sailed afler us, and passed ahead when we had 
cleared the river, without exciting my mate’s 
suspicion. ‘Their course was then easy; they 
had waited until the flood tide made us anchor, 
had then moved right ahead, and, connecting 
themselves together by a strong rope, had 
dropped silently down upon us with the cur- 
rent, steering, using their long sweeps, or 
hauling on the line as required until it caught 
across our cable, when the strong tide in- 
stantly sheered them alongside. 

“When I reached the top step of the com- 
panion-ladder, by the glare of the lanterns and 
torches carried by the swarming boarders, I 
saw Jack Ikey fighting desperately in their 
midst, and striving to cut his way aft. A tall 
figure, with lifted sword, stole up behind him. 
l recognized the false pilots, the mandarin com- 
manding the squadron by which we had been 
attacked; and it was at this moment that I 
again saw upon his repulsive countenance the 
frightful expression to which I referred when 
describing the look he gave poor Jack after 
being turned out of the lorcha when he board- 
ed us at the entrance of the river. All took 
place during the second or two I stood con- 
cealed in the cabin hatchway, gazing at the 
scene on deck. I lifted my revolver to shoot 
the wretch, but my wife snatched it out of my 
hand, and concealed it under her own clothes, 
whispering: 

not fight now; it is too late. Our only 
chance is to submit quietly, and then watch 
for an opportunity to escape. Perhaps they — 
will not kill us at once.” * 

“In a second the sword had fallen upon my 
unfortunate young mate and he sank wpon 
the deck. We retreated to our cabiit, Wud in 
less than two minutes were bound hand and 
foot. We had bidden each other a last fare- 
well, every moment expecting to be slaughter- 
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ed. But it seemed that we were not to be 
killed yet. The villanous-looking mandarin— 
the murderer of poor Jack—ordered away his 
blood-stained men, directing them to get out 
of the hold and take ashore what cargo and 
opium we had, whilst, with his principal 
officers—the captains of the other ti-mungs, I 
concluded—he proceeded to make merry over 
my wine, brandy, and other stores. 

“They were talking about us, the wretches! 
and I understood Chinese well enough to 
know what they were saying. 

“Sar? (cut) said one, significantly sawing 


’ the air sideways with his hand, whilst making 


the laconic inquiry. 

“*No, replied his chief. ‘We will take 
them alive to his excellency Yeh. The Fan- 
kwei (‘ foreign devil’) we shall be able to pass 
off as an officer, and so obtain the offered re- 
ward, as well as have the gratification of 
seeing him treated—as all his barbarian 
countrymen should be—to the ling-chy’ (i.e. 
the horrible torture of ‘cutting into ten 
thousand pieces’). ‘As for the woman, she 
has inflicted a disgrace upon the “ children of 
Han” (the Chinese), so the Imperial commis- 
sioner-will no doubt think proper to make an 
example of her, in order to deter our country- 
women from contracting such alliances with 
the “outer barbarians.”’ 

“After gulping down large quantities of my 
brandy, the four rascals went on deck to look 
after the opium and other articles that their 
men were carrying off and stowing away on 
board the junks. Scarcely had they vanished 
up the companion-way when a slight tap 
came against the bulkhead across the fore 
part of the cabin, and I heard the voice of my 
father-in-law, the lowder. 

“*Captain Mellen, said he, ‘mi no have 
die. Twelve piecee man have makee hide 
down fore side. ’Spose by-em-by some man- 
darin man makee go shore, ’spose you talkee 
makee fight can do, can catchee lorcha back 
again.’ 

“*All right, A-choong, said I. ‘Keep close 


where you are. They are getting out the ~ 


opium and things; I think some of them are 
likely to go ashore with the plunder; if they 
do, knock down the bulkhead when I tell you, 
get these ropes off my hands and feet, then we 
will soon have the lorcha under our own 
charge again. Have the men kept their 
arms ?’ 

“T now understood that twelve of my men 
were battened down in the forecastle, whilst 
my lowder had hidden himself in the hold, 


and, after having communicated with the men 
on the other side of the foremost bulkhead, 
had come aft to that dividing the cabin from 
the hold, through which he had spoken to 
me. 
“ My heart thrilled at the thought of escape ; 
but how could it be possible ? 

“*O Ma-le! Ma-le! I cried, to my wife, 
when we were left alone,‘ why did you pre- 
vent me shooting the mandarin? We should 
then have been killed at once; but now! 

“*Wait, my husband. Remember I am 
armed. I have your revolver and my dagger. 
We have yet a chance. I heard the mandarin 
sending those men away with the junks and 
the plunder. When they have gone, there 
will not be many soldiers left on board; then 
I will slip my hands out, cut the ropes with 
which you are bound, and we shall be able to 
make a last effort. If we fail, then it will be 
a quick death. But our poor little child! 

“ My wife was interrupted by the return of 
the mandarin, and at the same time we heard 
the junks casting off from alongside. 

“Our captor was accompanied by one at- 
tendant, who carried writing materials. Seat- 
ing himself at the cabin-table, he wrote a 
letter and gave it to the man, saying: 

“* Be off, now, and take this to the officer 
in charge of the ti-mung. You can remain 
on board, and assist in bringing them here. 
Take half the men with you; leave me the 
other twenty-five. Use the “ fast boat,” and, 
mind, make the men bend to their oars, for I 
am in a hurry to have the ti-mungs brought 
round, Tell the officer I have another ex- 
pedition in view.’ 

“Away went the bearer of the letter. I felt 
my heart beat audibly with hope and excite- 
ment. Only twenty-five men to be left on 
board! 0, if my brave wife should be able to 
set me free! If I could liberate the men in 
the forecastle! 

“*Hi! Fan-kwei! exclaimed the villanous 
mandarin, addressing me. ‘How muchee 
dollar have got? What place keepee he?” 

“T had only two or three hundred dollars 
on board, and it oceurred to me that by giving 
them up and indulging the passion of avarice 
gleaming from his cunning, squinting, oblique 
eyes, I might throw the wretch off his guard. 

“* Have got inside that smallo piecee box in 
other cabin, I replied. 

“He quickly went into the after cabin, 
where the old nurse was lying bound, and 
where, also, our first-born was sleeping in its 
cradle calmly. In another moment the 
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monster returned, the money in one hand, 
our poor little infant in the other, 

“*More dollar, said he—‘more dollar. 
What placee have got more dollar?’ And he 
shook the little innocent threateningly. 

“*Man, I cried, ‘there is not another 
dollar on board? 

“Alas! my bonds were firm and immovable. 
Every second I expected to see Ma-lee shoot 
or stab him. But she had nerves of iron. 
She knew that an alarm would sacrifice all, 
and she restrained herself, though by so doing 
she became a witness to the murder of our 
child. 

“The man then turned to my wife, saying: 

“*Dollar! dollar! ’Spose you no talkee mi 
what placee have makee hid, mi killee you 
smallo piecee chillo.’ 

“O, the agony of that moment! My poor 
Ma-le, how you must have suffered !” 

My friend’s wife sobbed loudly at this point 
of his narration, and drew the cradle closer to 
her side. I now appreciated her motive in 
having it brought to her when he commenced 
the tale. 

“ Well,” continued Mellen, “my wife threw 
herself before hinf, entreating him to spare 
the child, and assuring him that there was 
not another dollar on board. 

“ Before she could rise, our infant was killed 
by the mandarin. Then, turning to go on 
deck, he said: - 

“**Spose you no talkee mi what placee have 
got more dollar, mi give you allo mi man— 
allo man takee you allo same wife.’ 

“T shuddered at the hideous nature of this 
threat, and bowed down my head, unable to 
gaze upon the bleeding form of our murdered 
child. 

“A sudden noise, then a low moan, made 
me look up. By the light of the dimly burn- 
ing cabin lamp I saw Ma-le drawing her 
dagger. She had sprung upon our enemy like 
a tigeress, just as he had turned his back to 
ascend the companion-ladder, and her sharp 
poignard, driven with fatal precision through 
the neck, had struck him lifeless to the floor. 
So true, so deadly was the aim, that only one 
low moan escaped him. 

“In another moment, my hands were free; 
then, Ma-le, you cut away the cords from my 
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feet, placed the revolver in my hand, and be- 
gan to load the double-barrelled fowling- 
piece that you took from the ease under my 
bed, whilst I stealthily crept up the com- 
panion-way on deck. It was just that silent, 
chilly, oppressive hour of the morning—be- 
tween black midnight and gray dawn—when, 
ona dark night, the darkness is most_pro- 
found, and its peculiar haziness makes all 
objects most invisible. Neither moon nor star 
could be seen, and step by step I safely 
crawled past the whole of our captors then on 
board. I dared not breathe as I stole along 
beneath the shadow of the bulwarks. The 
suspense of that moment was something fear- 
ful, and my heart throbbed painfully. 

“The Imperialists were assembled round a 
couple of big lanterns, following the usual 
and besetting vice of Chinese soldiers and 
sailors —that of gambling. They were so in- 
tent upon their small wooden cards, and their 
flaring lanterns threw every other part of the 
decks into such deep shade, that I managed 
to reach the foreeastle hatch undiscovered. I 
removed the fastenings, and softly descended 
to my men, nine Cantonese and three Ma- 
nillamen. All were armed. In a few seconds 
I explained how matters stood, and called 
upon them to follow me; then, one by one, 
we crept up the ladder. 

“*Fire! I cried. The volley swept half the 
gambling guard into eternity, and with the 
bayonet we drove the rest overboard, just as 
my father-in-law ran up from the hold to 
assist us. With the exception of the twelve 
men who assisted me to recapture the lorcha, 
my crew had fallen during the hot engage- 
ment with the enemy and the subsequent 
night attack. 

“ We were free—free at last! My story is 
over. Before eight o’clock in the morning we 
were riding safely at anchor in the spacious 
harbor before the town of Victoria.” 

It was late when Mellen finished his tale. 
Two bells (one A. M.) had struck. I bade my 
friends good-night, roused out my “ Celestial” 
mariners from the opium-pipes and good 
cheer with which the crew of the lorcha had 
supplied them, and returned to my own 
vessel, 
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OLD HUGH’S LOOK-OFF: 
—or,— 
MAURY STONE’S PRIDE. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


CHAPTER X. 


Wuen I came down in the morning, I 
found mother lying on the lounge, with one 
of her sick headaches. I made the fire, and 
got her a cup of tea, and coaxed her back to 
* bed; and then went about my own breakfast, 
and tidied wp the room after it was over, and 
washed the dishes and put them away, almost 
as well as a girl could have done. I suppose 
Reg Motley would have sneered well could 
he have. seen me; but I had received one 
good lesson long before that on the subject. 

One day when I was helping mother. 
wiping the dishes, I think, with an apron 
before me, one of the large boys from the 
common school came to the door, and, blush- 
ing hot with shame, I ran as fast as I could, 
till I hid myself behind the pantry dvor 
Mother laughed a little, and then she grew 
sober, and, calling me to her, talked with me 
a long while. She showed me what a poor. 
false shame it was, te blush at being found 
doing the little in my power to help a kind 
and tender mother. She told me it was no 
cause of reproach, but rather of honor, in a 
boy or a man either, to lend his aid even to 
womanish employment, when there was need 


in the house, and no manlier work called for 
his hand. She asked me which was the 
truer, nobler character; the boy who left a 
weak, tired mother to drag through her work, 
while he idled away his time, or he who 
cheerfully and generously endeavored to 
lighten her burden? And from that time I 
saw the matter in a different light, and was 
pleased when she told me I was handy as a 
girl helping her about the housework. 

It was no trying task, then, for me to look 
after the work that morning, but I felt very 
much disappointed, for I knew she would not 
be able to go upon the little voyage I had 
planned. I bathed her head, brought the 
salts and cologne, and fixed kindlings ready 
for a fire, if she needed it, and then stepped 
in to ask Mrs. White the baker’s wife if she 
would not look in and see if she needed any- 
thing during the forenoon. And, having 
thus freed my mind from anxiety concerning 
her, I walked on witfi light steps toward the 
academy. I had taken but a few steps, when 
I met Frank Joy hurrying along as if in 
desperate haste. 

“O Maury, how late you are!” exclaimed 
he, pulling out that cunning little watch of 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, in the Clerk's Ofiveof the District Court of Massachusetts.) 
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his and looking at it. “But come, there is 
half an hour, and tbey are waiting.” 

He pulled me along, not toward the school, 
but on the road down to the wharf. 

“Why, Frank, where are you going?” 

“Down to the wharf. Do run a little, 
Maury, and don’t bother me with questions.” 

Thus urged, I quickened my pace, and, ar- 
riving with him at the wharf, caught view of 
the darlingest, trimmest yacht that I had 
ever seen, I saw ina moment she was bran 
new, and my heart gave a great leap in my 
breast. 

“Come on board, Maury. We mustn’t lose 
any time,” cried Frank. 

And over the gangway he leaped, and I 
followed suit, looking around on the smooth, 
freshly-varnished deck, the graceful spars, the 
bright, new ropes, with eyes fully appreciating 
their worth. 

“ Just look into the cabin, Maury,” cried 
the delighted Frank. “As if a boat like this 
couldn't afford a cabin!” 

And, sure enough, he swung open a little 
door, disclosing half a dozen brass-bound 
steps, and ushered me down to a little room 
fit for a queen to sit in. But I didn’t see 
then the bright-colored carpeting, the velvet 
sofa and the gilded panels; for there was 
little Amy, her gold-brown curls dancing 
around her sweet face, and her eyes one 
sparkle of delight, and behind her, smiling, 
too, was Mr. Bell. : 

Amy came dancing along with both little 
white hands held out to me. I shall never 
forget how beautiful she looked at that mo- 
ment! She wore some sort of glistening 
fabric for a dress, of the deep blue of the 
clearest summer sky, and there were flutter- 
ing flounces and little knots of ribbons about 
her, which, added to the tiny bronze slipper 
and the gleaming coral necklace, made her 
look to me like some fairy princess rather 
than mortal child. 

“O Maurice Stone, I am so glad to see-you! 
And I thought you would never come, and 
got so tired hiding here. Tell me, do you like 
the yacht? and wont you miss the Flirt now? 
And O, what do you think of her name—the 
name I gave her?” 

“What a string of questions, you chatter- 
box!” said Mr. Bell, in that kind, fatherly 
way of his, “Don’t you see he can’t answer 
them all at once?” 

But, indeed, I could not answer at all. My 
lip trembled, my eyes were misty, and I dared 
not trust my voice to utter a single sentence. 
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“The yacht is your own, my lad,” contin- 
ued the kind gentleman, seeing, I suppose, 
my emotion, and talking just to give me time 
to recover my composure. “And it is very 
poor compensation for the service you ren- 
dered us. I hope you will always look upon 
us as friends, and come freely to us, if there 
is any way that we can ever help you.” 

“O sir, you are too kind!” I burst forth at 
last. “It is too costly a boat for me to 
receive.” 

“ My dear boy,” answered he, catching Amy 
into his arms, “how many boats do you sup- 
pose could buy this little girl away from me?” 

* O sir, not all there are in the world!” 

“Exactly; and isn’t it very little for me to 
give, only this one, to the brave fellow who 
saved her from that frightful death? Tush, 
Maurice! say no more; never was a boat 
more thoroughly earned than this.. But you 
must look around sharply, or must I send an 
excuse to Dr. Polisher for both you lads ?” 

“'There’s a splendid compass, and a chro- 
nometer, too, and a whole set of instruments, 
Maury!” cried Frank. “I tell you, you'll 
have to hurry up your navigation, for you 
must be a thorough skipper with such a craft 
as this.” 

“And O Maury, do you like the name?” 
asked Amy, stealing her soft little hand into 
mine. 

“T don’t know what it is—I haven’t seen,” 
answered I, 

She clapped her hands and laughed. 

“What a goose Iam! Well, it’s jpst what 
you told him—you know—I mean poor Uncle 
Will;” and she shuddered a moment. “It’s 
the ‘ Relief; and you’re just the captain to 
make her true to her name, isn’t he, Frank ?” 

“ Of course he is!” returned Frank. 

“And O, there’s one thing more!” added 
Amy, skipping across the cabin, and pulling a 
heavy tassel which drew up a green silk cur- 
tain, and. showed me a perfect likeness of her 
dear little face. 

“O, that is: best of all!” exclaimed I, 
admiringly. 

“TIT knew you'd like it. I made papa take 
it down from the parlor, and bring it here. I 
told .him he could get another, but that I 
wanted this to be here, because the yacht is 
named the Relief, and the name and the 
portrait would always make you remember 
what a brave, noble deed that was of yours.” 

“It is just as beautiful as it can be!” said 
I; “almost like life. I hope I shall deserve 
all your goodness.” ; 
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She was dancing gayly around Frank. 

“Isn't it all nice, Frank ?” 

“Splendid, Amy! Wont you and I have 
jolly times when Maury takes us down the 
bay ?” 

“Maurice must get a good sailor to teach 
him how to manage her, and practise a little, 
before I shall trust so much as that with 
him,” said Mr. Bell, laughing. 

“O sir, I will be ever so careful. I’ve been 
in a fishing-smack ever so many times,” 
pleaded I. 

“What! a regular salt? Well, I’m glad 
the Relief will be in such good hands. Now, 
midget, you and I must go back to the car- 
riage which is waiting for us on the wharf, 
and it is high time these young gentlemen 
were at the academy door. Dr. Polisher will 
give them a dreadful sharp look, I’m afraid. 
Lock the cabin, Maurice, and take the key. 
Tl keep a man with the Relief till you can 
come and take charge of her.” 

“O papa, let's take them in the carriage to 
the academy door. It will be too bad for 
them to be scolded,” said Amy, putting on 
her hat. 

“So we can; and you will have a little 
longer to talk, which, I suppose, is the best of 
it for you.” 

And we went up to the carriage and all got 
in, and the sleek black horses carried us in a 


trice to the academy gate. I don’t exactly 
know whether I was glad or sorry that all the 
boys had gone, and none of them saw me 
descend from the grand carriage, nor beheld 
the gold-brown curls nodding out of the win- 
dow to me. 

But I know I went into the schoolroom 


just in season to answer to my name as the 
roll was called, and that I sat like one in a 
maze, finding it impossible to give my atten- 
-tion to my books. It was a- fortunate thing 
that I had looked at my lessons the evening 
previous, or I should certainly have received 
a black mark. As it was, Mr. Doyle scowled 
at me, and exclaimed, testily: 

“Master Stone, will you please give your 
attention? Your thoughts are not here. 
Try that problem again.” 

And Mademoiselle Dupre lifted her eye- 
brows, and looked at me with plainly-ex- 
“pressed perplexity on her good-natured face, 
when I conjugated my verb twice over in the 
most stupid fashion. 

But I got through with the forenoon some- 
how, every little while thrusting my hand in 
my pocket to feel the key of the cabin door, 
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and satisfy eset that the beautiful Relief 
was not all a myth, and now and then glane- 
ing across the form to meet Frank Joy’s 
dancing eye. 

As we’ passed out the door in the hall, I 
heard Reg Motley talking to Frank Joy, and 
a name riveted my attention. 

“TIT say, Frank, will the death of the sick 
uncle keep you and Amy away from Josey 
Grey’s party this afternoon ?” 

“ We are not going,” answered Frank. 

“That's too bad! There wont be any fun 
for me then,” responded Reg, discontentedly. 

“You don’t mean you care so much about 
me ?” asked Frank, with a whistle. 

“No, of course I don’t; but I do think Amy 
Bell is the nicest girl of all who were invited. 
Everything always goes so pleasantly where 
she is.” 

“But aint she a beauty though, Reg?” 
added Charley Brown. “My stars! those 
curls of hers beat anything I ever saw.” 

I looked after them, my heart swelling in 
proud triumph. What would Reg Motley 
say, if he knew I had her portrait, that she 
named the Relief on purpose for me? . 

But I took a resolve then that none of 
them should ever see the portrait. I would 
tie the curtain down. Somehow it made me 
angry to hear them talk about her in that 
careless fashion, She seemed so good and 


beautiful to me, I didn’t think she ought to 


‘be spoken about as other children were. 


But I had no time to throw away in listen- 
ing to their talk. It suddenly returned to 
me that the very best use I could make of the 
Relief, was to pay the earliest possible visit to 
Old Hugh's Look-off. And I wanted to see 
if mother was better of her headache, and to 
find Joe Stephens, and both errands ought to 
be executed before one o’clock. 


CHAPTER XI. 

MorTHER was sitting up, rather languid and 
pale, but much improved. I rattled off my 
story as fast as possible, and I knew my 
delight was better than medicine for her. 

“O mother, she is beyond anything you 
ever saw! I shall be so proud to have you 
sitting on that beautiful sofa. Don’t you 
think you could try it this afternoon ?” 

“T wont be quite so rash as that, Maury. 
These headaches are not agreeable enough 
to be coaxed back. But I will certainly go 


‘the moment I am well enough.” 


“I want to try her this afternoon. I'll 
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take Joe Stephens with me. Do you care?” 

“Certainly not; for I know you will be 
careful. I shall do better alone in®perfect 
quiet.” 

“TI want to take a long run, and shan’t get 
back till dark, so you mustn’t worry.” 

“No, dear.” 

“Then TI'll get you a cup of tea, and take 
some luncheon in my pocket for myself. I’m 
too happy to eat now.” 

“T’ve had my tea, so you need not delay a 
moment.” 

I seized some luncheon, rolled it in a paper, 
thrust it into my pocket and rushed off. I 
nearly stumbled over Joe at our doorstep. 

“Why, Maury, what a hurry you're in,” 
said he, picking himself up. “I’ve come to 
tell you there’s a perfect little beauty of a 
yacht moored down to Fishér’s wharf, and 1 
thought mebbe you'd like to see it.” 

“Hurrah! Joe, you’re just the fellow I 
wanted. Yes, come along and see the yacht. 
The Relief’s her name. Do you know who’s 
her skipper? Joe Stephens, Joe Stephens, 
I’m just the happiest and luckiest fellow in 
the country! -The yacht is mine.” 

“Yours, Maury? Why, she’s worth six 
hundred dollars, if she’s worth a cent.” 

“I don’t care. She’s mine, if she’s worth a 
thousand, and we’re going to try her this 
afternoon, you and I, And the poor little 


Flirt was the nest-egg that has grown up 
into this splendid yacht.” 

“Now, Maury, you’re joking,” said Joe, in 
incredulity. 

“No, indeed, Jue Stephens. Come along, 
and you'll see, and I'll tell you the whole story. 
Mr. Bell gave her to me this morning.” 

“Mr. Bell? Whew! Maury Stone, was it 
you saved that purty little gal of hisn? I 
heard about it down to the Pint.” 

“Come along, Joe,” said I, laughing gayly, 
and secretly thinking I wouldn’t show Amy’s 
portrait even to good, honest Joe. To think 
of calling Amy Bell “a purty Jittle gal!” 


And we went on board and examined the 


Relief from stem to stern. I had no idea how 
thoroughly she was fitted up, I understood 
his meaning better, when the man, on relin- 
quishing his charge, said: 

“We didn’t think, when we was kept to 
work all day and night, hurrying like blazes 
to get the boat ready, that it was all for a 
little chap like you.” 

Everything was on board requisite for ‘a 
cruise, even ‘to a locker nicely-packed ‘with 
cans of hard bread, preserved meats and con- 
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densed milk, and there were spare ropes, and 
sail, and pennons, packed in the cuddy. 

“My eye! but he has done the generous 
thing,” ejaculated Joe, when we had con- 
cluded our examination. “You might cross 


the Atlantic, I'm thinking.” 


“We'll try her now, Joe. You'll show me 
just how to handle her. I want to run down 
to Old Hugh’s Look-off. You know the 
place, of course ?” 

“Sartain, sartain! I must say I do itch to 
try her speed,” answered Joe. “I didn't 
reckon on seeing you in such a trim craft as 
this, that’s a fact, Maury. I fell in love with 
her the minute I laid my eyes on her, and 
hurried around to have you come and see 
what a beauty she is.” 

“Are you ready to be off now, Joe?” said I, 
my voice fairly trembling with joyful excite- 
ment as I ran forward to pull up the anchor. 

“Why, yes. There’s nothing to hinder 
that I know of.” 

And away we went. We set the jib, and 
the sail filled out splendidly, and the Relief 
shot along at a rate which thrilled me with 
pride and joy, and made Joe Stephens shake 
his grisly head with satisfaction. 

“She’s a beauty, and no mistake, Maury. 
Now you must pay attention, and learn to 
manage her just as delicately as a lady does 
her fan.” 

“Talk away, Joe. I always like your lec- 
tures,” said 1, as I took my seat on the 
weather side the tiller. 

“In the first place, he’s no kind of a sailor 
who runs risks for no good ; and it’s the most 
skillful mariner who is the most prudent. 
You can manage this pretty little craft all 
alone in pretty rough weather, if you only 
always use a little caution. Lower and stow 
your jib, if you see squalls coming, even 
before you think it is quite time. Always 
make sure that your mainsail halyards are 
not foul, so you can drop her in the twinkling 
of an eye, if there’s need, and take reefs, if 


the wind is strong, for she is pretty crank. I 


needn’t lecture you on keeping her trim and _ 
neat, because I know you will always do that. 
And that’s all for now, Maury.” And Joe 
concluded with a little comical smile playing 
over his sunburnt face. 

We had a glorious run down around the 
point, and neither of us could praise the 
Relief enough. Presently Joe noticed how I 
kept standing up, looking over the track we 
had left behind us. — 

“ What do you see, boy?” asked he. 
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“There’s a sail there, and I was trying to 
make out what it was, that’s all.” 

“There is a nice glass on the shelf in the 
cabin, and since you’re skipper and crew both, 
you'll find it mighty handy.” 

I went and brought it up, and by means of 
its’ aid, discovered that the Nautilus was on 
the way. 

“T’ve three quarters of an hour the start,” 
muttered I. “And I know she'll make such 
a fuss in landing, that it will come up toa 
good hour.” 

“What are you talking about?” asked Joe, 
opening his eyes. 

' IT answered his question by asking another. 

“Do you think we can go over the place 
without any trouble, Joe? I know Dr. 
Polisher got leave the day the school went. 
1 want to land at the Look-off before the 
Naatilus comes, and be off, if I can.” 

“No mischief up, Maury?” queried Joe, 
puckering up his mouth. 

“JI don't think there is, Joe. At any rate, 
I’m only doing what I think is right.” 

“Heave ahead then!” 

“Don’t you think we might let out that 
other reef, Joe?” 

“Out with it!” 

And on we flew, and presently we reefed 
again, put down the helm to come up into the 
wind, and, changing our course, headed for 
the shore. 

“Look after the Relief, wont you, Joe? 
T'll be back, presently,” cried I, as I leaped 
out upon the great rock. 

And away I went, without any definite 
idea in my head, but resolved to look the 
house over thoroughly, if I could obtain the 
keeper's permission to enter before the Nau- 
tilus came up. 

The same man I had seen that day, the 
one who told us the sorrowful story of Old 
Hugh, was coming down to the shore with a 
‘hoe in his hand. He had seen the yacht 
evidently, and was coming to learn the object 
of her visit. I pulled off my cap, and bowed 
in the most respectful manner. 

“I came here the other day with Dr. 
Polisher’s party. Iam one of the academy 
boys,” explained I. “That story you told us 
‘haunted me, and I had a singular dream 
about it, and I was tormented with a desire 
to come again. So, as I was out in my yacht, 
I thought I'd run in here.” 

“Your yacht?” repeated he. “Does she 
belong to you?” And his eye ran over my 
person, thinking, I dare say, that my stout 
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and rather coarse gray tweed was scarcely in 
keeping with my pretensions. 

“ Yes? sir,” returned I, with pardonable 
pride, I hope, “she belongs to me.” 

“She's a beauty!” pronounced he, emphat- 
ically. 

“You must come on board and see her, 
But may I go into the house and gratify my 
curiosity about its being like the dream ?” 

“Certainly, certainly! Ll unlock it for 
you.” 

“Thank you!” returned I, with a great 
sigh of relief. Iwas so afraid he would refuse 
to allow an unknown boy to enter. But I 
think he remembered my face, and coming 
with Dr. Polisher was pretty good endorse- 
ment of my respectability. 

“Is there any one on board the yacht?” he 
asked, as he turned the rusty key and swung 
the great door back on its hinges. 

“Yes sir, a sailor; Joe Stephens is his 
name. You're welcome to look at the yacht 
while I am running over the house.” 

He accepted the invitation, and went off 
down to the shore; and I was there all alone 
in the silent, deserted house, . The moment 
that realization came te me I stopped, shiver- 
ing under a sudden chill, and asked myself 
what strange folly possessed me. Why had I 
come there on such a vague, unintelligible 
errand? It all came back to me, that strange, 
fascinated passiveness that possessed me in 
my dream, and I looked around with wild 
eyes, almost expecting to see the form of Old 
Hugh appear, and hear his, warning voice, 
“ Wronged wronged! wronged !” 

A great trepidation fell upon me. I turned 
with a dash for the door; but then, in a 
moment more, the remembrance of the ap- 
proach of the Nautilus nerved me. 

It was not all a foolish, imaginary whim. 
There was really a meaning to it. My mother 
recognized it. She meant to make this very 
exploration. And why was Mrs. Motley 
hurrying hither,.if not because she heard me 
tell the dream?.. I. felt that I was on the 
track of the seeret which had puzzled me so 


_long; perhaps all the mystery would be un- 


ravelled in a moment more. This reflection 
gave me back my courage and self-possession. 
I went boldly up. the stairs, followed a long 
corridor, and mounted a second flight in the 
upper story. How natural it all seemed! I 
could have declared that I had been there 
before. it only wanted that ghostly figure 
with its pointing finger; but that I very 
cheerfully dispensed with. The closet was 
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there. "Trémbling in every limb, I operied’the 
door, using all my strength, for it caught at 
the bottom, the old timbers having settled 
since it had last been closed. _ 

I scarcely breathed as I peered into the 
dim, cobweb-hung recess. There was scarcely 
anything there. A rusty old sword hung on 
a nail, and a file of old newspapers, nibbled 
by the mice, strewed the floor. I poked 
them over, and retreated blankly. It was, 
after all,a delusion. I did not know, until 
that moment, what wild, feverish expectations 
had been in my mind. I could have cried 
with a good will. Slowly and reluctantly I 
went along and explored: the whole of the 
attic floor. No, there was no other closet at 
all. I turned back, and, forgetting my awe, 
went into the closet, and pulled over the 
newspapers. It was possible something 
might be hidden in among them, I don't 
know what I expected, I am sure; certainly 
not a bag of gold, nor a case of diamonds; but 
there was nothing at all, except the wrinkled, 
defaced and nibbled newspapers. I turned 
my attention to the sword next, and reached 
up to take it down. My hand trembled, for 
1 was very nervous, and I pulled rather 
roughly on the nail, perhaps; but down came, 
not only the sword and nail, but a square 
piece of board into which the nail had been 
driven. I did not heed efther, however, but 
leaped forward. The square piece of board, 
nicely fitted in, was the lid to a little drawer, 
and there, within, I saw a carefully-sealed 
packet, and a small shell box. I seized them 
and went to the light. There was a sinall 
piece of ivory on the box, and on it was 
printed, in neat letters, “Angelia Stone.” 
The paper, yellow and old, had a great red 
seal, and on the outside was written, in 
tremulous characters : 

“The last will and testament of Hugh 
Yelveton, gentleman.” 


Angelia Stone was my mother’s name, . 
The box, at all events, belonged to her. I 


hesitated about the paper, but, while I was 
deliberating, I heard’ a step below, .and a. 
woman’s high-keyed voice say: 


“Wait there at the ‘door, Andrew. I will: 


come down in a moment.” 

It was Mrs. Motley. Struck. with con- 
sternation, I thrust the document into my 
pocket, and, with the box in my hand, rushed 
along to the further room, and ensconced my- 
self amid the cobwebs behind a door. There, 
With my heart thumpirig loudly, I waited and 

I — her come with swift steps 
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up the stairs, along the corridor, straight to 
the closet. 

“O heavens, my fears were true!” exclaimed 
she. “There was a secret hiding-place, and 
some one has found it.” 

I remembered that I had left the closet 
door open, the sword on the floor, and the 
secret drawer exposed in my haste to escape. 

“Who came in the yacht? I remember 
now Ambrose told me there was some one 
here,” she muttered. “If it should be her, or 
that boy!” muttered she; and came tramping 
along the corridor. 

I kept profound stillness, but alas! a miser- 
able little Scotch terrier, who always tagged 
at her heels, came sniffing into the room, and, 
coming to my door, began barking furiously. 
1 could have choked him with a good will. 
But I saw I must facé the matter some way. 
I walked out with a rather red face, I imag- 
ine, and hurried past Mrs. Motley before she 
had time to recover from her astonishment. 

“Stop!” cried she, rushing after me. 

I gained the head of the stairs, and there I 
halted a little. 

“What are you doing here?” demanded 
she, her eyes snapping vindictively; and 


* then, as they fell upon the box which I was 


trying to thrust into the mner pocket of my 
jacket, she gave a little cry and. rushed 
forward. 

“Give that to me this moment, you little 
thief!” cried she, pushing furiously toward 
me 
“It isn’t yours,” answered I, while I took a 
leap which cleared three stairs at once. 

“Give itto me! It is mine! All in this 
house belongs to me!” she screamed, ; 

I kept on, increasing my speed as she 
followed. 
_ “Tt has my mother’s name on it. It was 
not without a good meaning that old Hugh 
came to me in my dream,” retorted I. 

How her eyes blazed! and her, thin Jips 
drew away from the gleaming artificial teeth 
in a fashion that sickened me. 

“Andrew, Andrew,” screamed she, at the 
top of her voice, “stop this boy! seize this 
thief?” j 

That was a danger which had not occurred 
tome. The man was doubtless stationed at 
the front door I thought of that rear door 
from which we had run in our race for the 
peir, and, clearing the second staircase with 
a single bound, I rushed through the hall, 
tore back the bolt, and flew out the rear door. 
1 heard her incoherent orders to Andrew asI . 
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escaped from the house; but here, to my dis- 
may, I found my retreat cut off. The garden 
gate was locked. I looked at the high wall with 
its iron fence on. the top, hunting with my 
eyes for a way of escape, as I ran down the 
path. What a relief it was to find-a ladder 
resting against’ a tall tree! It was but a 
moment’s work to put it against the wall and 


leap over. 


And Andrew put forth his best efforts. I 
was used up by the violence of my exertions, 
and, as I turned my head and saw with what 
great strides Andrew was shortening the 
space between us, I felt that my chance was 
small. Hoping to get on the side facing the 
sea, so that Joe Stephens might see what was 
going on and come to the rescue, I dodged 
back and forward, and, getting on the other 


MAURY FLINGING THE BOX OVER THE CLIFF. 


Andrew, now on the alert, was on the other 
side, but a few yards from me. Of course I 
fell, as I came to the ground; but I was up 
like 4 cat, and off again, just as Mrs. Motley’s 
black silk skirt came flourishing around the 
corner. 

“Catch him, Andrew! catch him, at any 
‘hazard, and get that shell box away from 
him!” vociferated she. 


side of him, gained the cliff, but alack! there 
was no path down; it was one sheer, steep 
descent, which it would be madness to at- 
tempt to descend. I heard Andrew’s puffing 
breath and sounding steps, and, with one 
desperate movenient, raised my arms and 
flung the ‘box down the cliff, at the same 
moment yelling for Joe Stephens with all my 
lungs. 


SUNLIGHT. 


Like a holy benediction 
The sunlight falleth down; 
And on my brow it lieth, 
<- A fair and golden crown. 


_ With gentle hand it toyeth 


And kindly, softly lingers 
In one long, fond caress. 


My heart has grown so joyful 
Beneath its kindly kiss,. 

I question it—is heaven 
A fairer land than this? 
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BESSIE THE STRAWBERRY GIRL. 


When the Spring comes throwing blossoms 
At each sunny spot she sees, ’ 
Making gardens of the valleys, 
And a glory of the trees; 
When the children go forth shouting 
O’er the meadows and the plains, 
And come home with hands and baskets 
Floweret-laden through the lanes, 


Bessie then, a humble maiden, 
Wanders barefoot o’er the hills, 

Searching out just one white blossom, 
But no hand with it she fills: 

Searching out just one white blossom, 

e Everywhere that she can see, 

And she smiles, for “in the summer 

Here ’ll be strawberries!"’ thinks she. 


So she watches till the blossoms 
Leave the berries on the stew, 
Waits and watches for the summer 
And the time to gather them. 
When the suin has made them rosy, 
Made them rosy, ripe and sweet, 
Little Bessie with her basket 
Hurries off on small bare feet. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


To the well-known spot she goeth, 
Bending down her little head, 

And among the green leaves searches 
For the berries large and red. 

Soon with busy hands her basket 
With the ruddy fruit she piles, 

Till that overflows with strawberries, 
And her rosy lips with smiles, 


Home then with the blushing berries, 
Mouth and cheek as red as they, 
Home to strew them with sweet roses, 
Then to town to take her way. 
From the birds, and hills, and blossoms, 
To the city’s noise and whirl, 
Bashfully her blue eyes veiling, 
Comes the little strawberry girl. 


There are berries in the market, 
Tempting berries ripe and sweet: 

Little think the rich when feasting, 
How in springtime small bare feet 

Wandered o'er the hills,—how Bessie 
Watched for summer time to come, 

When, in all their ruddy beauty, 

She might bring her treasures home. 


Lrrr.e BLUEBONNET was a village maid 
who lived years and years age when 
the fairies were bold enough to sometimes 
creep out from their shy beds in the roses and 
lilies, and dance through the shaded village 
lanes in broad daylight, or sail through the 
pink-bordered cottage gardens serenely seated 
on the velvet backs of the butterflies. Her 
name was Lizette, but as she always wore a 
blue bonnet pulled over her pretty flaxen 
curls, everybody fell into the habit of calling 
her little Bluebonnet. She had as sweet a 
face as one often meets; her skin was pure 
and fair as a snowdrop, her golden-lashed, 
brown eyes looked as if they were always 
dreaming of something good and sweet, and 
her tiny, rosy month was always such a 
Pretty, patient smile that it did one good just 
to see her. 

And still little Bluebonnet was very unfor- 
tunate, in oné sense, though she seemed such 
sunny, singing little thing. She was fortu- 


LITTLE BLUEBONNET. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


nate, to be sure, in the possession of a good, 
brave, kind little heart, an amiable, cheerful 
disposition, and a beautiful, bright face; but 
the poor little girl was sadly deformed in body 
and a dwarf. She had a great, ungainly 
hump on her back, and was scareely a shade 
taller than her four-year-old brother, though 
she was eleven. Then she was ill and weak; 
every winter brought her chills and wearing 
coughs, and every summer, fever and hectic 
flushes. She was so awkward and queer that 
her tall, comely sisters, Hilda and Rose, were 
ashamed of her, and made her walk alone to 


- church, and whenever any strangers came to 


the cottage her mother took care that she 
should not be seen, and pretended that Hilda 
and Rose were all the girls she had. 
Hilda and Rose tied up their long hair with 
ribbons, and dressed their dainty selves day 
after day for the village festivals, and summer 
day merry-makings, but there was always 
work for little Bluebonnet to do, and never 
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holidays. They were the ornaments of the 

family, and she must be the drudge. Some- 

times her father, who seemed to care for her 
more and to be less ashamed of her than the 
rest, would say: 

“Why. doesn’t little Bluebonnet go to the 
fair, to-day? She looks ill and the change 
might do her good,” or “why doesn’t Hilda, 
or Rose stay at home and work to-day and 
’ Jet little Bluebonnet go, for once in her life?” 

But they all laughed at the idea. 

“A pretty figure she’d cut at the fair, with 
her humpy back and white face!’ handsome 
Hilda would say, tossing her head till all the 
gay ribbons were in a flutter. 

“And what pleasure could it be to her?” 
Rose would chime in, at the same time ad- 
miring her own pretty figure in the glass, “ to 
go and have people make sport of her, as of 
course they would? For my part I should 
think that Bluebonnet had better keep in the 
house, and out of sight as much as possible. 
Imagine her dancing on the green with one 
of the village lads!” 

Then all but her father would burst out 
laughing, as if the idea were remarkably 
funny. 

And her father would say, angrily ; 

“T wont have little Bluebonnet made such 
a drudge! She shall have ribbons for her 
hair, and go to the village with the rest. The 
village lads might dance a hundred years be- 
fore they’d find another so pretty-faced. a 
partner. Your faces, Hilda and Rose, are 

ugly as a witch’s compared to hers.” 
 Butthe mother ruled the household, and 

, Bluebonnet never went, and, indeed, she did 

. not care to, after what her sisters had said 

_ about people’s making sport of her, for she 
was very shy and sensitive, And she would 
say to her, father, when he seemed so sorry 
for her: 

_ “Don’t mind me, dear father. I am very 
happy. and contented as I am, as it is much 
more fitting that. I should remain at home, 
watching my sheep or spinning at the fireside, 
than to deck myself with ribbons. and go to 
the fair. It is as Rose says, people would only 
laugh at my ugly, misshapen little figure. 
Hilda and she are beautiful and enjoy their 
holidays, and I enjoy my work. Isn’t it just 
as well?” 

Then her father, who could say no more, 
- would kiss her tenderly, and a kiss made 
Bluebonnet’s day all rosy with happiness, for 
. it. was seldom that any one kissed her,.and 

she would sing at her work as if she were the 


Little Biuebonnet: 


gladdest little girl alive. And all the time 
she kept thinking how thankful she ought to 
be for all the good that had fallen to her lot, 
instead of making herself wretched over her 
misfortunes. 

“If I were blind like poor Alice Burden, 
and could not see the blessed sky and the 
sunshine, or deaf and dumb like that poor lad 
in the village, and could not hear the bird’s 
songs or the music in the cathedral, or speak 
or sing myself, I might indeed have some 
cause to complain, but as it is I have very 
little. To be sure I have to work very hard, 
and all day my limbs fairly tremble with 
weariness, but that makes my rest sweeter 
when night comes, and my sleep is so light 
and soft that I scarcely notice how hard my 
bed is. I am often very ill, but something 
pleasant happens to me even then; people 
are kinder, and sometimes my mother and 
sisters seem sorry for me and take me up at 
night with a kiss, or blessing, though they 
usually seefh to hate me. And very often I 
am foolishly grieved because I am so ugly, but 
that is sinful as well as vain, because God 
made me just what he chose, and one should 
never find fault with his work. Some little 
wild herb blossoms are more useful in the 
world than the roses though they are less 
valued, and if I am not beautiful I can be 
useful, and if my parents are ashatned of me 
I can be a comfort to.them in one way; they 
shall feel the blessing of my helpful hands.” 

So little Bluebonnet mused as she worked 
away; the spinning-wheel whirred right 
merrily under the hands of the queer little 
figure who was perched upon a stool so as to 
be high enough to reach it, and bits of songs 
floated out into the little sweet, still cottage 
garden, more silvery than the sparrows’ war- 
ble, from those sweet, patient lips. And the 
villagers, passing by in their gay festal attire, 
on their way to the fair, each stopped a mo- 
ment to listen, wondering how any one could 
be so gay who was obliged to work on a holi- 

day. Tilda and Rose came home cross and 
dissatisfied at night, but Bluebonnet was 
peaceful and happy, and went to bed to dream 
the sweetest dreams that ever were. 

Sundays were Bluebonnet’s beautiful days, 
when everything was still, but the pleasant 
cathedral bells, and the great cathedral music, 
and nothing ever happened to hinder her en- 
joying them, for even the poorest and most 
-labor-burdened may rest then. And next to 
Sundays in pleasantness were her days out of 
doors, when her father allowed her to take 
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the shepherd boy’s place, and watch the flocks 
on the breezy hills and cool, fragrant valleys; 
and Bluebonnet was happier than usual, one 
bright summer morning, as she set out, with 


her little crook in her hand, for the pasture. 


She was tired of the incessant whirr of the 
wheel, the dull tick of the little kitchen clock 
and her mother’s scolding voice, and it seemed 
so nice to be out in the glad, free air alone 
with the birds and brooks, and blossoms, and 
never had a fresher, gladder morning dawned 
upon the world. Almost every buttercup had 
a bee in its bosom, every daisy bent under a 
weight of the silveriest dewdrops, and every 
lovely little wayside tree had: a bird song to 
gladden it. Bluebonnet’s little heart fairly 
bubbled Over with thankfulness, and many of 
the larks, or sparrows, or thrushes, might have 
been proud to own the song she sang as she 
hastened along the sunshiny way, peeping 
out of her blue bonnet to spy out the flowers 
that hid in the wayside grass. The bobolinks 
took it up and carried it away with them to 
distant groves,and gardens, the thrushes wove 
it into their own melody with variations, and 
the sparrows stopped and listened. The but- 
tercups nodded their heads to its merry beat, 
and the bees tried to hum it for a love song 
to the reses, and, hid in the cup of a speckled 
lily, a fairy was listening to it, though Blue- 
bonnet did not dream of such a thing. And 
a good fairy she was too, who knew Bluebon- 
net very well, for she had stolen into the 
cottage and bided there unseen many a 
summer's day. 

“Ah,” she said, before looking out to see 
who was coming along, “that’s little Bluebon- 
net’s voice I’m sure. I should know it if I 
had heard it anywhere. She’s almost good 
enough to be a fairy, that Bluebonnet, and 
I’m going out to bid her good-morning, and 
ask her how I can serve her.” 

So the lily unfolded its long, silken petals, 
and out danced the fairy, a bright, sparkling- 
eyed little thing, clothed like a butterfly. 

“Good-morning, Bluebonnet!” standing on 
the tip of a feathery grass blade. 

And Bluebonnet, after she had recovered a 
little from her surprise, responded to her sal- 
utation by a very low courtesy. 

“You seem very happy, Blueborinet,” she 
said, gently detaining her with her little wand. 
“T hear you singing just so merrily every day; 
how is it—don’t you ever have anything to 
trouble you ?” 

Bluebonnet opened her eyes very wide at 
this, and hardly knew what to say. 


Little Bluebonnet. 


“ Every one has something to trouble them,”: 

she faltered, at last. “I have much less than’ 
some, and more, perhaps, than others. I am 
happy, indeed; how could one be otherwise. 
in such merry weather?” 

“Then you are happy because the weathhr 
is bright? still, when it has been raining, and: 
the sky as gloomy as gloom can be, I have 
seen you at work in the cottage with the same 
cheery face and glad song.” 

“Well,” said Bluebonnet, “one may as well 
be always singing as crying; it is wicked, I 
think, to fret one’s self over what cannot be’ 
helped, and I have so many things to make 
me glad.” 

“ Indeed,” said the fairy. “ But your mother 
and sisters are very unkind to you, and make 
you do all the drudgery, day after day, and 
year after year, while they dress themselves 
daintily, and dance, and fritter their time 
away as if there was no such thing as labor 
in the world. They are clothed in fine linen, 
you in the coarsest cotton; they feast and you’ 
starve; but for your patient services they only 
give you harsh words and often blows if you 
don’t happen to please them exactly. Then 
you are ill and weak, and very often faint 
from weariness, but your hands never falter, 
and your busy little feet are given no rest 
until night. You never have a holiday with. 
the other village lasses, and there is nothing 
all the year round but labor, for you. Surely 
if you are content with such a lot as this you 
deserve, and will know how to appreciate, a 
better one.” 

Bluebonnet was so surprised that the fairy 
should know all these things that she was un- 
able to utter a single word, but stood with 
downeast eyes and blushing cheeks, trying to 
hide herself away as much as possible within 
her great blue bonnet, for she was very shy 
and the fairy’s talk embarrassed her, 

A perfect silence reigned, then, for two or 
three moments, but the flowers kept fluttering 
their noiseless, silken petals, as if regardful of 
the fairy’s presence. The fairy was gazing 
with earnest, admiring eyes upon the face of 
poor little Bluebonnet. 

“Bluebonnet,” she began again, at last, “I 
don’t like that hump on your back, and 
neither do you, I know. Let us see if we can’t 
get rid of it!” 

So she waved her little golden wand once, 
twice, thrice, over the little unshapen figure, 
and in an instant Bluebonnet felt herself 
growing straight and tall, and, wonderful to 
say, the ugly hump had entirely vanished, 
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and the litle girl’s joy ran over in happy 
tears! 

“ There,” said the fairy, evidently as much 
pleased with the change as Bluebonnet her- 
self, “ there’s a figure fit for a fairy; but the 
faée needs no improvement, it’s the most ra- 
diant one in the world, I verily believe.” 

And truly with this new joy, Bluebonnet’s 
face, that had,been beautiful before, was a 
wonder of bloom and brightness now. 0, it 
was so delightful, she thought, to” be like 
everybody else, and not an object of pity, or 
wonder, or derision to all she met. 

Just then what should come along the bigh- 
way but the king’s carriage, and in it the king 
and queen themselves. The carriage was 
shrouded in black, and the driver aud attend- 
ants in mourning costume as well as the king 
and queen, for the king’s daughter, who was 
the most beautiful princess in the kingdom, 
had just died. 

“Ah,” said the fairy, clapping her hands 
joyfully, “we are just in time! stand just 
where you are, Bluebonnet, and I'll hide in 
the leaves, but first let me make a little alter- 
ation.in your dress.” 

And she waved her wand over the surprised 
Bluebonnet again, and in a breathing space 
the coarse, dark cotton gown was changed to 
one of the purest, most dainty white, and the 
great blue bonnet to a graceful little hat 
which fitted the beautiful face as its calyx 
does a flower cup. 

* Now, Bluebonnet,” said the fairy, skipping 
away, “stand just as you are, just where you 
are, till the king's carriage comes up!” 

And Bluebonnet obeyed, though she felt 
much more like hiding herself in the trees, as 
had always been her wont when the king and 
queen rode by. The sunbeams came and 
twisted themselves into her golden curls, the 
gay winds fanned roses into her cheeks, and 
either the fairy had bewitched the eyes of the 
royal pair, or she made indeed the most beau- 
tiful picture that ever was seen, standing 

’ there with her downcast, sunny-fringed eyes, 
in that green, wayside nook. 


Little Bluebonnet. 


And leaning out of the carriage window 
with exclamations of delight they said, almost 
together in the same words: 

“No one but this beautiful village maid can 
ever fill the place of the lost princess! Let us 
entreat her to come with us, and make our 
desolate palace glad again with her fairy-like 
beauty and sweetness !” 

So the carriage was stopped, and bewildered 
Bluebonnet made to know their desire. 

* Come and be our daughter,” they said, 
“in the place of one who is dead.” 

The blushes deepened upon wondering 
Bluebonnet’s cheek, and her blue eyes opened 
very wide with surprise. 

“ Nothing could give me greater joy,” she 
said, venturing to peep into their kindly but 
sorrowful ‘faces; “but, alas, my father and 
mother are poor, and need my services. Who 
would cook their dinners, and who would do 
their spinning if I should leave them ?” 

“Surely,” said the queen, glancing with 
surprise over her graceful delicate figure, 
“you were never made for such rude work! 
you were born for something better.” 

And the king said: 

“Never fear for your parents, my sweet 
maid. I will make up the loss of your services 
to them with money. Do not say that you 
will not come with us.” 

And so Bluebonnet went with them, and 
became as their own daughter. They dressed 
her in velvet and diamonds, and loved her so 
that they would have laid all their wealth at 
her feet. And she was not only the sunshine 
of the palace, but beloved by all the people 
for her charitable deeds and sweet gracious- 
ness. And in due time she married the king's 
son, who wore the crown himself after his 
father’s death. So poor little despised Blue- 
bonnet was queen of a great kingdom. And 
you may be sure that her reign was a very 
gracious, and good, and just one, for, as the 
fairy said, one who knows how to be content 
and to do their duty cheerfully under very 
adverse circumstances, deserves a better lot, 
and is rarely spoiled by luxury and affluence. 
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THE FLORIST. 


Sprr“as.—There are several species which 
possess mnch beauty. The Button spirza, or 
double plum-leaved (S. prunifolia), blossoms 
quite early in spring, bearing a profusion of 
double white flowers, and is perhaps the most 
ornamental of the shrubby species. The Hy- 
pericum leaved (S. hypericifolia), bears a pro- 
fusion of quite small white flowers along its 
branches, and has a pretty and neat appearance, 
but is notshowy. S. opulifolia and S. lanceolata 
‘bear their white flowers in bunches a little be- 
fure mid-summer. S. tomentosa grows wild in 
many parts of the country, and is distinguished 
by the reddish down on the under surface of 
its leaves, and by the handsome, compact pani- 
cles of reddish-pink flowers. S. bella is a native 
of Nepal, and produces beautiful rose-colored 
flowers in corymbs. There are several other 
species, but the preceding comprise of 
the most desirable. All may be propagated by 
layers or suckers. 

Currants.—The Missouri cur- 
rant (Ribes aureum), bears a profusion of 
golden yellow flowers; and, although not quite 
so ornamental as some other shrubs, the fra- 
grance of the blossoms renders it a genial 
favorite. Itis quite hardy, and is easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings and layers. A great im- 
provement in its appearance may be effected 
by prunning it into a compact, symmetrical 
form. The Crimson-flowering currant (Ribes 
sanguineum), bears handsome pendent racemes 
of deep-red flowers, which appear early in 
spring. It is not perfectly hardy, and grows 
and blooms best if slightly protected in winter. 
A double variety has been raised, which is 
larger, hardier, later in blooming, but scarcely 
as ornamental as the parent or as easily raised 


by cuttings. 


MEzEREON (Daphne Mezereum).—This is one 
of the most beautiful shrubs of spring. The 
handsome pink flowers come out before the 
leaves, and nearly or entirely cover the small 
shoots along their whole length. The young 
shrubs begin to flower profusely before they 
are a foot high, but in the course of years they 
attain a height of five or six feet. There is but 
one objection to the cultivation of this beauti- 
ful shrub—the whole plant is poisonous to hu- 
man beings, and the handsome scarlet berries 
have been eaten by young children—the best 
remedies for which are oil, fresh butter or milk. 
The mezereon is very easily propagated from 
seeds; which if suffered to b dry befi 
sowing will remain two years in the soil; but 


if sown in autumn immediately after gather- 
ing, they will usually come up the following 
spring. This shrub is a native of the woods of 
northern Europe. There is a variety which 
has white flowers and yellow fruit; and 
another, quite distinct, which blooms in 
autumn; but these are rare. 

(Clethra alnifolia).—A native shrub 
growing three or four feet high and bearing 
spiked racemes of white flowers which appear 
about midsummer. It belongs to the same 
natural order as the Erica and Rhododendron, 
and has a fine aromatic odor and is easily 
cultivated. 


Dovsie Dwarr ( Amygdalus nana), 
widely and well-known, is one of the hand- 
somest of early flowering spring shrubs, its 
shoots presenting dense wreaths of double pink 
blossoms. It is quite hardy, and is commonly 
propagated by suckers or dividing the Toots. 
The larger double almonds are propagated by 
budding on peach, plum or almond stocks; aud 
if kept trimmed in a compact shape are very 
ornamental early in spring. There are red, 
pink and white varieties. These are not so 
double as the dwarf, some of the stamens being 
usually visible, 


Tue GREEN-HOUSE HypRANGEA (Hydrangea 
hortensis), is one of the most magnificent of 
flowering shrubs, bearing large clusters of rose- 
colored blossoms. It is easily propagated by 
cuttings, and is managed without difficulty if 
kept wel-watered. In rare instances it has 
grown to a height of five feet with a diameter 
of eight or ten feet, and with from five hundred 
to a thousand clusters of flowers in a season, 
In common garden soil its stem should be 
thinned out, bent down, and covered with 
sandy soil on the approach of winter. 


ScaBra (or Rough Deutzia) bears 
a profusion of white flowers in the early part of 
summer, and is one of the most ornamental 
shrubs, It may be propagated by cuttings or 
layers. Deutzia gracilis is much smaller and 
equally ornamental, and is increased easily by 
dividing the roots. 


Inp1co Sarvs (Amorpha fruticosa)—A shrub 
of medium size, valued for the rich, purple 
spikes of its flowers; it needs pruning or pinch- 
ing in, to give it » more compact form, and to 
prevent the straggling growth to which it is 
liable. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


-Mock Sovur.—Scald a calf’s head, 
and wash it clean. Boil it in a large pot of 
water for half an hour, then cut all the skin off 
by itself; take the tongue out, take the broth 
made of a knuckle of veal, put in the tongue 
and skin, with an onion, one half ounce each of 
cloves and mace, half a nutmeg, all kinds of 
sweet herbs chopped fine, three anchovies; 
stew it till tender; then take out the meat, and 
cut it in pieces two inches square; cut the 
tongue, previously skinned, in slices; strain 
the liquor through a sieve. Melt one-half 
pound butter in a stew-pan; put in it one-half 
pound flour; stir it till smooth; if at alllumpy, 
strain it; add the liquor, stirring it all the 
time; then put to the meat the juice of two 
lemons and one bottle of Madeira wine, if you 
ehoose. Season with pepper, salt and cayenne 
pepper, pretty high; put in five meat balls, 
eight eggs, boiled hard. Stew it one hour, 
gently. 

Goop PLary Stew.—Take about two pqunds 
of scrag or neck of mutton, divide it into ten 
pieces, lay them in the pan; cut eight large 
potatoes and four onions in slices; season with 
one teaspoonful and a half of pepper, and three 
of salt; cover all with water; put it into a slow 
oven for two hours, then'stir it up well, and 
dish it up in deep dishes. If you add a little 
more water at tle commencement, you can 
take out, when half done, a nice cup of broth. 


Veceras_e Sovur.—Take a shin of beef, six 
large carrots, six large yellow onions, twelve 
turnips, one pound of rice or barley; parsley, 
leeks, summer savory; put all into a soup- 
kettle and let it boil four hours; add pepper 
and salt to taste; peegneste It makes a 
family. soup. 


BEEFSTEAKS.—Beat them a little with a 
rolling-pin, flour and season, then fry with 
sliced onion of a fine light brown; lay the 
steaks into a stew-pan, and pour as much boil- 
ing water over them as will serve for sauce; 
stew them very gently half an hour, and add a 


spoonful of ketchup before you serve. 


CHowpER.—The best fish for chowder 
are haddovk and striped bass. Cut the fish in 
pieces an inch thick and two inches square; 
take six or eight good sized slices of salt pork; 
put them in the bottom of an iron pot, and fry 
them till crisped. Take out the pork, leaving 
the fat; chop the pork fine. Put in the pot a 
layer of fish, a layer of split crackers, some of 


the chopped pork, a little black and red pepper, 
a little chopped onion, then another layer of. 
fish, split crackers and seasoning. This do till 
you have used your fish. Then just cover the 
fish with water, and stew slowly till it is ten- 
der; thicken the gravy with pounded cracker; 
add catsup if you like. Boil up the gravy 
once, and pour over the fish; squeeze in the 
juice of alemon.. Add salt if necessary. 


VeEAv Sturrinc.—Chop half a pound of suet; * 
put it in a basin with three quarters of a pound 
of bread crumbs, a teaspoouful of salt, a quarter 
of pepper, a little thyme, three whole eggs; 
mix well, A pound of bread crumbs and one 
more egg may be used; it will make it cut 
firmer. 

To Brom Ham.—Ham is better broiled than 
fried. Slice it thin, and broil the slices on a 
gridiron; when dished, place a fried egg on 
each slice and serve out. It should be broiled 
over bright, hot coals, from five to eight 
minutes, turning it once. 


Pium Pupprne.—Pick and stone half a 
pound of Malaga raisins; wash and dry the 
same quantity of currants; chop, not too fine, 
three quarters of a pound of best suet; putitin 
a convenient basin, with six ounces of sugar, 
two ounces candied peel, sliced. three ounces of 
flour, three ounces of bread crumbs, a little 
grated nutmeg, four eggs, a gill of water, or 
perhaps a little more, to form a nice consistence; 
butter a mould, put a piece of white paper over 
the top and round the sides, tie it in a cloth, 
boil for four hours in plenty of water; when 
done,remove the cloth, turn it out of the mould, 
take the paper off the sides and top, and serve 
with sweet sauce round; it may also be boiled 
in a cloth, 


Licut one pound: of 
raised dough, make it into small balls the 
size of eggs; boil in plenty of water, and serve 
with butter and sugar, or with sauce. Two 
ounces of chopped suet added to the above, or, 


to vary the flavor, add a few currants, a little 
sugar, grated nutmeg, or lemon-peel. 


QvuakER Pupprve.—Scald a quart of milk; 
when almost cold put to it four eggs well 
beaten, a spoonful and a half of flour, some 
nutmegs and sugar; tie it close in a buttered 
cloth; boil itan hour. Turn it out with care, 
lest it should crack; melted butter, a little 
wine, and sugar. 


Tae TaneiE.—The name of this little in- 


-strument is said to have been derived from 


“thumb” and “bell,’’ being at first thumble 
and afterwards thimble. It is of Dutch inven- 
tion, and was brought to England about the 
year 1695 by John Lofting, who commenced its 
manufacture at Islington, near London, and 
pursued it with great profit and success, 
Formerly, iron and brass were used, but latter- 
ly steel, silver and gold have taken their places, 
In the ordinary manufacture thin plates of 
metal are introduced into a die, and then 
punched into shape. In Paris gold thimbles 
are manufactured to a large extent, Thin 
sheets of sheet-iron are cut into disks of about 
two inches diameter, These, being heated red 
hot, are struck with a punch into a number of 
holes, gradually increasing in depth to give 
them the proper shape. The thimblo is then 
trimmed, polished, and indented around its 
outer surface with a number of little holes, by 
means of a small wheel. It is then converted 
into steel by the cementation process, tempéred, 


- scoured and brought to a blue color. A thin 


sheet of gold is then introduced into the interior, 
and fastened to the steel by means of a polished 
steel mandrel. Gold leaf is then applied.to the 


-outside, and attached to it by pressure, the 


edges being fastened in a small groove made to 
receive them. ‘The thimble is then ready for 


“use. Those made in this manner do not wear 
. out, as so. many ordinary gold thimbles do, but 


will last for years. The gold coating, if cut 
away by the needles, may be easily replaced; 
but the steel is of an excellent quality and very 
durable. 


A FATAL Avracument.—As a contribution 
to ike curiosities of suicide, we may relate an 
incident which shows that Dutchmen can be 


as romantic in their attachments as any other 


less phlegmatic people; and a great deal more 


faithful. Cornelius Vega, the celebrated Dutch 
painter, is our hero. His mistress being seized 
with the plague at the time it raged in Haarlem 
in 1664, was conveyed, in spite of her lover’s 
desperate opposition, to the common pest- 
house, whither none but the guardians were 
suffered on pain of death to penetrate. Vega 
got information as to the position of the bed on 
which his mistress lay, wrestling with death, 
and, coming to an open window near it, thrust 


in his mahl-stick, haying previously deposited 


_& fervent kiss on its extremity, and contrived to | 
_ Peach and touch with it the lips of the agonized 


lady. His kiss was returned, and, having 
pressed once more the instrument now im- 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


pregnated with the plague poison to his own 

lips, the evening of that day found him a 

corpse. The subject may be commended to . 
the attention of any painter who is bold enough 

to wade through horror to pathos. 


THE PUREsT Form or Carson.—The purest 
form of carbon is the diamond, which may be 
said to be absolutely pure.. Hence we derive 
another of the beautiful lessons of science—a 
lesson which teaches us to despise nothing that 
God has given. The soot which blackens the 
face of a chimney-sweep, and the diamond that 
glistens in the crown of the monarch, consist of 
the same element in merely a different atomic 
condition. What a lesson of humility this 
teaches to pride! The haughty beauty as she 
walks the ball-room, inwardly proud of the 
radiance of her gems as they rise and fall upon 
her breast, little thinks or knows that every 
breath that is expired around her wafts away 
the like element of which her treasures are 
conrposed, That eveh in our own flesh and 
bones the same abounding substance lies hid; 
and that the buried tree of the primitive world, 
and the little flower of to-day, are both the 
instruments of giving this singular element to 
man! 


Movu.py Supstances Rooms,—It has long 
been known that the presence of moulds in 


rooms is highly injurious to human health; 


under certain conditions of dampness and bad 
ventilation it is no uncommon thing to see mil- 
dew run all overa large expanse of whitewash- 
ed wall or ceiling. If this mould occur in a 
living room, and it be not destroyed, it fre- 
quently brings on a complication of painful 
symptoms in the human patient, or, in ether 
words, the membranes and tissues of the body 
are known to offer a fitting habitat for the 
plant, and it is transferred from the original 
objects to the human frame. A weak solution 
of hypochlorite of lime has recently been 
recommended as a destroyer of moulds. in 
rooms, and as their growth is both common 
and rapid in this country in damp and ill- 
ventilated situations, the remedy is worth a 
trial. 


CorncripENCE.—The diame- 
ter of the earth multiplied by 108 gives the 
_ diameter of the sun; the diameter of the 
multiplied by 108 gives the mean distance ¢ 
the earth from the sun; and the diameter of the 
moon multiplied by 108 gives the mean distance 
of the moon from the earth, 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A Hos Srony.—Mr. B. is a lively hand at 
story-telling, and one incident he relates is 


worthy of recording. He was once possessor of 
a fine hog, and fuund no manner of fault with 


her (in fact she had none), excepting one, she_ 


was very much addicted to rooting the trough 
over, and getting it all dirtand mud. Occa- 
sionally she would tip it over when full of feed. 


This angered poor B, hugely. He had often- 


times tried to break her of it, by whipping her, 
ete., “but the thing want to be gid.” 

At last a thought struck him. Desperate 
cases need desperate remedies. He took the 
trough to the barn, hunted up an old scythe 
blade that happened to be quite sharp, and 
fastened it so neatly and securely to the bottom 
of the trough, no hog could detect the trap. 
That night he placed the trough back in the 
pen, filling it with swill, and at first the hog ate 
with a keen relish, but by-and-by she gave a 
decided plunge at the bottom of the trough, 
and over it went with all its contents, but the 
hog got the worst of it this time. Her rooter 
came in direct contact with the scythe blade, 
severing it almost completely, so that it merely 
hang by the skin. Mr. B. said no doubt her 
nasal organ was extremely sore and trouble- 
some for a few days, but that she behaved like 
a really sensible hog ever after. 


LAWYER AND WitnEss.—Once ina while a 
witness turns the tables on the attorney. Our 
friend Mr. Hill enjoys a joke at his own ex- 
pense just as well as any other man, and there- 
fore we do not hesitate to give a little scene in 
court which proves the statement above made, 
and which resulted in the utter discomfiture of 
the “district attorney. Mr. Hill was cross-ex- 
amining a witness for the defence, and endeav- 
oring te convict him out of hisown mouth, and 
thus labored to “ go through him.” 

“Were you ever arrested?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What for?” 

“Assault and battery, and paid my fine.” 

This was not bad enough. Sometimes good 
1r “” will pay a fine for the privilege of knock- 
i. , . own a blackguard, and therefore Mr. Hill 
went on groping in the dark. 

“Were you ever in prison?” 
| “No—yes. Come to think I was.” 

« Then with the light of expectation breaking 
all over his expansive countenance, Mr. Hill 
chuckles: 

“O, you were in prison, were you? Where 
‘Were you in prisou, sit?” 


“At Andersonville, Was taken prisoner by 


the rebels.” 


Amid a storm of applause, the cheers of the 
multitude and the musketry-like rattle of hob- 
nailed boots, our friend John subsided. 


A coon Fire.—Last winter, says a corres- 
pondent, I was riding through the little town of 


Lowell, Maine, My route lay along upon a 


high ridge of land between the Cold Stream 
Pond and the Passadunkeag Stream. The 
large, full moon was just rising in the horizon, 
looking larger than ever. The sleighing was 
excellent, and my horse, as if charmed by the 
scene, was trotting off at a brisk rate, when, 
from some cause he suddenly stopped. On 
looking for it, I discovered a horse and sleigh 
driverless. In the sleigh was a mysterious look- 
ing jug, sole master of the premises; and upon * 
looking for the driver, I found that individual 
by the roadside—the keg was evidently master 
of him as well as the sleigh. He was muttering 
something to himself about a “ thundering cold’ 
fire,” and blaming an imaginary John for not 
“ putting on more wood!” Coming nearer to 
him, I found that he was sitting upon the snow 
with his feet through the fence, warming them 
at the moon! 


A CuiLp’s Motive.—Here is a little fellow 
at the breakfast table. His father says, “ John, 
you know your teacher tells you you must 
deny yourself in order to present an acceptable 
offering to the missionary cause, now what do 
you think of doing?” 

“Thave made up my mind, father; I wont 
eat salt mackerel for breakfast.” 

“T am glad, my child, that you are willing to 
deny yourself anything for others’ sake. Why 
do you select that?” 

“O father, I am not at all fond of it, itis very 
easy to give it up, and besides, we don’t very 
often have it.” 

Non-commirraL.—Some years ago there was 
a good deal of excitement among the people in 
& certain town in C—— county, Vermont, on 
the subject of religion, and almost every man 
in the place was more or less awakened to a 
sense of his sinfulness, and made public decla- 
ration of his intention to lead a new life. 
Among the rest were three of the principal 
men of the village, whom we will call M., B. 
and G., who being all present at one of the 
meetings, took part in the proceedings, to the 
great joy of the faithful, and much to the aston- 
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ishment of “the rest of mankind” then and 
there assembled. M. rose tirst, and having 
made a general confession of his unworthiness, 
said in conclusion, that he had always intended 


to be an honest man, butif he had wronged any 
one he was willing to make full restitution, B. 


followed, speaking in pretty much the same 
manner, but saying that, as to restitution, if he 
had wronged any man he was willing tocomply 
with the Bible injunction, and “restore unto 
him fourfold.” G. arose next, and spoke of his 
sins and wickedness in quite as strong terms 
as the other had done; but coming to the “ res- 


titution” clause, he remarked with a caution 


characteristic of himself, “ If there is any man 
that I have defrauded, I shall be most happy to 
sit down and talk it over with him!’ 


A Bap REason.—A wedding party recently 
went before the mayor of Fontainebleau, who 
refused to perform the marriage ceremony be- 
cause the bridegroom was drunk, In spite of 
the entreaties of the bride and the relations on 
both sides, the civil functionary obdurately in- 
sisted on a postponement. Four days later the 
same couple attended as before, presented 
themselves again; but the would-be husband 
was in no more decent condition than on the 
former occasion. Thereupon the mayor waxed 
exceeding wroth, and addressing the bride said, 
“And you, too mademoiselle, are you not 
ashamed to come here to ask me to unite you 
to a man in this disgraceful state?” “May it 
please your worship,” said the blushing young 
lady, “I would much rather bring my man be- 
fore he had his glass; but the misfortune is 
that when he is sober he wont come.” What 
the mayor said and did after is not told. 


A rover Story.—A lad near Bucy- 
rus, O., recently went out to a potato mound to 
get potatoes; after clearing away the snow, and 
breaking into the mound, he found a kind of 
nest in the straw, in which was a compact ball, 
which he took to be a large mass of string such 
as our wool men use. He brought this in with 
the potatoes, and laid it on the baby’s cradle 
near the stove. His mother just then sent him 
off to a neighbor and continued about her work. 
He was gone an hour, and when he returned, 
upon looking for his ball, he found it had re- 
solved itself inte a pile of squirming snakes, 
many of which were seeking the warmth of 
the infant's body, and one had actually entered 
the infant’s mouth. A ery of alarm from the 
boy attracted the attention of the mother to- 
wards the cradle, and seizing the child, she 
sought to extricate the reptile, but was too 
late, and it actually drew itself within the 
baby’s mouth and down its throat. A physi- 
cian was sent for, but he recognized the snake 
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as being perfectly harmless. He declined 
worrying the baby with medicine, and the 
child seemed unhurt by its singular accident. 
The mother declares, however, that its appetite 
is much increased, and that in its sleep it 


frequently hisses loudly, 


awFruL young gentleman 
by the name of Conkey having united in the 
holy bands of wedlock, sent the marriage 

tice, with a plet of his own composition, 
to a local paper for publication, as follows: 
Married—On August Ist, A, Conkey, Esq., 


Attorney at Law, to Miss Uphemia Wiggins, 


Mr, Conkey looked with much eagerness for 
the issue of the paper that he might see his 
name in print. The typo into whose charge 
the notice had been put happened to be on a 
“bender” on that same time, and made some 
wonderful blunders in setting it up, thus: 


‘Married—On August 1st, A. Donkey Esx., 
Eternally at Law, to Miss Eupunia Piggins, 


Boru SIDEs CHEERED FoR.—During the war 
of the rebellion it was known that a strong 
secessionist spirit was prevalent in Baltimore, 
in which many of the news-boys sympathized: 
One of these small itinerant peddlers, with a 
bundle of newspapers under his arm, entered a 
car at the Baltimore & Ohio depot in that 
city, a few minutes before the train started for 
Washington, and while passing through 
shouted, “Hurrah for Jeff Davis!” “Hurrah 
for. the devil!” replied a United States soldier, 
who, in his blue uniform, occupied a near 
seat. “That's right!” said the youngster. 


“ You hurrah for your side, and I’ hurrah for 
mine!” 


Facts WORTH at anc- 
tions are rarely bar-gains, but a counsel's 
profits are. Itis fruitless work to plant rail- 
way cuttings and boot-trees. Troubles are the 
keys to silvery locks, A miller is the last man 
to give bran new ideas. Age and experience 
give many a“ wrinkle.” A dishonest baker is 
the real champion of the light weights. The 
threepenny drinking den is the “ ragged school” 
of vice. The brand of bad liquor is found on 
the toper’s nose. The toast of a jilted lover is, 
“ Women and whine.” AB 
An Eprror.—There is a story’ 
Irish newspaper editor, who, being left without 
assistance in a busy time, found himself unable 
to cope with all the intelligence, late, later and 
latest, that flowed in upon him; so that towards 
four in the morning he wound up his night’s 
work by the notice extraordinary: “ Owing toa 
most unusual pressure of matter, we are com- 
pelled to leave several of our columns blank!” _ 
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